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THE LEGACY OF THE 13TH APOSTLE : 
ORIGINS OF THE EAST CHRISTIAN CONCEPTIONS 
OF CHURCH AND STATE RELATION 

John A. McGuckin’ 


1. Introduction 

It is remarkable to consider how much has been written on the 
notion of the early Christian and Byzantine attitudes to political 
theory relying on the singularly useless concept of caesaro-papism. 
It illuminates nothing, apart from the standing-point of the user. It 
was, in origin, a term of disparagement, comparable in its intent to 
the scornful use of Byzantinism to signify all that was corrupt and 
devious. This bigoted Gibbonesque apologetic, so beloved of 
Protestant and Catholic theorists alike in their mutually conflict¬ 
ing critiques of Eastern Christian political theology, should by now 
have fallen into desuetude though a surprising amount of authors 
have still continued to use it well into the modern era; apparently 
unaware of the theological “animus” that gave birth to the word, 
and even more so of the fact that it is hopelessly anachronistic. To 
try to explain the complexity of the Eastern Christian attitudes to 
political theory with such a term is doomed from the outset. One 
presumes from the context in which the word “caesaro-papism” has 
largely figured, that it is supposed to connote “sacral autocracy”; 
but the whole point of any serious investigation would surely be to 
consider just how the dimension of religion overlaid itself onto 
political theory in antiquity, and how this went on, through the 
stimuli of controversy and considered reflection, to arrive at any 
kind of consensus in regard to a theory of church-state relations in 
Byzantium. Papism is hardly appropriate for the highly extended 

1 The original version of this paper was presented at the conference on Constantine 
held at Exeter University, U.K., June 2000. 
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systems of episcopal collegiaiity and autonomy practised in the 
eastern churches, and the use of the designation “Caesar” to con¬ 
note autocracy is something that demands such extensive qualifica¬ 
tion as to make it all but useless as a definition. The Byzantine 
inheritors of the imperial title remained “Supreme Autocrat of the 
Romans” to the end, but the amazing amount of those “Emperors 
dear to God” who died prematurely and violently more than dem¬ 
onstrates that the autocracy of a late Roman Emperor was “not as 
the world knows it.” The imperial power in Byzantium was, argu¬ 
ably, even more so than in the times of the pre-Christian empire, 
radically circumscribed by a volatile aristocracy, the stability of the 
city populations, the capacity to demonstrate fiscal and military 
success, and to some extent the pressures of the bishops and monas¬ 
tics who represented a considerable traditionalist consensus but 
who brought their influence to bear largely through indirect 
means. 

In this article I wish to query the notion that there is a single 
Eastern Christian religious political theory, such a one that could 
be stood in opposition to Catholic medieval or early modern 
Protestant theories of church-state relations, both of which systems 
separately posed the thesis of a Byzantine ecclesiastical sell-out to 
secular power, as a foil for what they each thought themselves to be 
positing as the pure Christian political ideology that corrected the 
other. Such a theory needs to be queried, not least for the anachro¬ 
nism of looking at Byzantine theory from the vantage point of the 
conflict of early modern western ecclesial politics. I would go fur¬ 
ther to argue that while there are distinctively classic Byzantine 
ideas of the relations of Church and State nevertheless there never 
was a single, coherent, Byzantine political theology. And this for 
two reasons: firstly because the fundamental authorities of “Chris¬ 
tian law” (the Gospels, the wider Scriptures and the later Conciliar 
canons) themselves did not enshrine a coherent theory of the rela¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of God to the kingdoms of the earth, nor did 
they permit a single model to be elevated from the several they sug¬ 
gested at different periods; and secondly because the significant 
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Byzantine theorists were too much concerned with adhocso\\iiions 
to occasional and locally contextualised controversies to allow 
them to develop an authoritative macro-theory. 

2. The Ambiguity of Scriptural Paradigms for Byzantine 
Political Theology 

It is not my intent here to present a micro treatise on the biblical 
data that could underlie a Christian theology of politics, but merely 
to state the commonplace that it is impossible to elevate a coherent 
political theology on the basis of biblical evidence; or at least on the 
basis of the evidence objectively considered, without processing 
that data in a highly selective manner through a peculiar interpreta¬ 
tive ideology one has set as a prejudgement of the issue. The 
Byzantine biblical theorists were at least honest enough to recog¬ 
nise that, even if subsequent Christian theorists of many periods 
including our own, have not been. Moreover they knew that apart 
from not having a coherent body of data in the scriptures, the 
Church itself did not possess a sufficiently coherent theory of bibli¬ 
cal exegesis to sort what data there was. 

Let me briefly sketch out the case. It is clear, for example, that the 
Old Testament canonises a quasi-divine kingship in the case of the 
Davidic messianic dynasty. The origins of the sacral kingship in the 
scriptures are, however, both ascribed to God as beneficial grace for 
Israel, and to the petty-mindedness of men who stand in opposi¬ 
tion to the peculiar covenant that set up God himself as the sole, 
and jealous. King of his elect nation. If the Davidic King was a mes¬ 
sianic sign, however, such a symbol had well and truly reached its 
fulfilment in the person of Jesus the glorified and eternally regnant 
Christ, as far as any early Christian theory of kingship was con¬ 
cerned. Jesus’ own ideas on kingly power themselves range across a 
wide spectrum. At times he seems highly affirmative. Did he not 
conceptualise the entire relation of God to the world in terms of 
kingly dominion? Again he demonstrates a sardonic detachment 
that can be seen in the saying: “Render to Caesar what is Caesar’s, 
and to God what is God’s”; the castigation of Herod Antipas as “a 
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fox”; or the weary reply to Pilate: “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” And he can be unstraightforwardly ambivalent, as in the 
second part of that same Johannine saying: “Yet if my kingdom were 
of this world, my disciples would have fought to prevent me falling 
into your hands.” Even the most positive aspect of Jesus’ attitude to 
kingship, the choice of the idea as the primary analogy of his preach¬ 
ing, tends to exclude any but God (or later his Christ) from the active 
role as king. In other words a theocratic concept of kingship is an 
exclusion, not an affirmation of the idea in terms of political theory. 

Wherever we touch down in Jesus’ statements or analogies of 
kingship the same ambivalence is present. His kingdom is certainly 
not of this world, but there is a “yet” added on as a rider to suggest 
how disciples might behave if it were. Kingly and state authority are 
flouted in the cause of his achievement of the goals of the kingdom, 
and yet his recorded political statements advocate obedience and 
submission. One must render to Caesar. Pilate is told the true 
source of his power: not from Tiberius, but from God himself who 
has validated the dominion of Rome’s legal representatives: “You 
would have no power over me if it had not been given to you from 
above.” The earliest disciples of this enigmatic master maintained 
the same ambivalence. Paul advocated obedience to the civil lead¬ 
ers as if to God himself. Other writers, suffering a sharper edge of 
religious oppression, saw in the imperial cult the single clearest 
example of world apostasy and denounced the Caesars as the 
dragon enslaved to the Beast. Even though Paul gained a wider 
hearing than the Apocalypse in the Eastern church (the latter is 
never once cited in any liturgical text of the Orthodox world), the 
negative reservations were not forgotten. Paul himself, as the 
monks never tired of reminding the bureaucrats among the bish¬ 
ops, had told the church that: “here we have no abiding politeia.” 
But if the New Testament was so ambivalent could anything clearer 
be gained from exegesis of the Old? 

Here were godly kings who were faithful to the covenant and 
flourished; and also wicked kings who disobeyed the covenant and 
were punished. The whole structure of many books of the Old Tes- 
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lament turns on this notion of covenantal relation with Israel 
through the deeds of the king. This in itself was powerful material 
for a positive depiction of the king beloved of God, and his role as 
the one who safeguards the authenticity of the peoples obedience 
of the covenant. This, of course, was quintessentially what the 
Christian Caesars claimed as their own role. But this theology of 
kingship raised as many difficulties as it solved. For who was to 
decide who was the god-beloved king? Certainly not the king him¬ 
self And for every Old Testament icon of the righteous king, there 
were others of a more cautionary type. Designations of Josiah as 
well as Ahab flew around freely in Byzantine times. Some Old Tes¬ 
tament kings could even manage to combine both in one figure. To 
be a new David was presumably meant as a compliment when the 
Chalcedonian fathers offered it in their acclamations to Marcian. It 
might, however, turn out to be a liability, such as the way Ambrose 
assigned it to Theodosius when he demanded a Davidic repentance 
after the massacre of Thessaloniki. To be a new Solomon was a 
dubious distinction when it could easily be read as signifying an 
apostate as much as a wise judge. No-one wanted to be called an 
Ahab,^ and several emperors who offended the monks or bishops 
were reminded of the impertinent king Ozias (2 Chron 26:16), 
who thought he could offer incense to God, thus usurping the 
priestly prerogative, and was duly afflicted with leprosy, to show 
him the error of his ways.^ All in all the problem was with all this 
scriptural symbolism: what could be said to apply into the Chris¬ 
tian era? Or, had it not all been superseded, and rendered inapplica¬ 
ble as an authoritative pattern, in what Cyril of Alexandria called 
the “time to lay aside the shadows of the Old Law”?^ 

At no time in its history did the Eastern Christian world allow a 

2 Athanasius calls Constantius (in his privately circulated text the Historia Arian- 
arum) atheos (godless), and anosios (unholy); and describes him as a new Ahab, a 
Pharaoh, a god-hated Saul: Hist. Arianorum 30; 34; 45; 53; 67-68 (PG 25.726f). 

3 Justinian’s opponents to his synodical policy of the 3 chapters (esp. Facundus) com¬ 
pared him to the impious Ozias who tested God’s patience because he arrogated 
priestly functions. Cf. Pro defensione trium capitulorum 12.3 (PL 67.838). 

4 Cf. J. McGuckin, ‘*Moses und das Geheimnis Christi in der Exegese des Cyrill von 
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coherent theory of exegesis to develop, such that would allow 
definitive answers to be gleaned from the richly suggestive biblical 
sources. Two chief factors stopped the scriptures from ever becom¬ 
ing “fodder for dogmatics” in this manner in the Early Byzantine 
world. The first was the high complexity of the Origenian system 
of scriptural typological adumbrations and fulfilment;^ and the 
second was the wholesale and public bankruptcy of an exegetical 
approach as the governing factor in authoritatively establishing 
theological orthodoxy, as demonstrated in the Arian crisis of the 
fourth century, and underscored again in the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite crises of the fifth and sixth when all sides in controversy 
cheerfully applied themselves to the same texts to make their oppo¬ 
site points. Biblical hermeneutic underpins Byzantium’s theories 
on kingship. Eusebius** followed his theological master, Origen, in 
seeing the fabric of the empire as a providential scheme for the 
transmission of the message of gospel salvation. It was a short step 
for the latter to identify the generic principle with the specific 
instance of a sympathetic ruler. In both cases, however it was pri¬ 
marily an exegetical process that served as the intellectual founda¬ 
tion of the argument. The same can be witnessed in the West, 
where Lactantius’ De Mortibus Persecutorum, equally mirrors the 
theodicy of the Books of the Kings. 

Alexandrien,” Tubingen Theobgische Quartalschrift A (1998): 272-86. 

5 Origen’s own cardinal beliefs that that text was (a) deliberately enigmatic and 
(b) had within itself a system of self obsolescence that afforded its principle of prog¬ 
ress from old to new, from shadow to reality, from higher to lower, made it impossi¬ 
ble to press the analogy of a coherent systematic of biblical revelation beyond the 
magnificent structural impression he himself had given of this. For Origen the bibli¬ 
cal text did not merely give way in terms of Old Testament to New, but there was a 
“giving way” even within the New Testament itself to other parts of the canon 
which demonstrated a higher spiritual perception at play. Thus the Gospel of John 
was the first fruits of all the revelation superseding all, and the visions of the Apostle 
Paul, who had been rapt into he third heaven and seen mysteries, excelled even the 
teachings of Jesus in the Gospels, since the Lord had been speaking low-level moral¬ 
istic parables for the benefit of wooden disciples. There remained a double question 
for exegesis, then: not merely what was meant by any given passage, but whether 
what was meant had any material application in the present. 

6 Eusebius of Caesarea Demomtratio evangelica 3.2.37 (GCS vol. 23, p. 102). 
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The Psalms, of course, were a relatively straightforward source of 
much of Christianity’s understanding of kingship. As the prayer 
book of the monks, and eventually the basic structure of the entire 
Eastern church’s public prayer, the ideas on divine kingship they 
enshrined became commonplaces of Eastern Christian theology. 
Even though many of the Psalms’ references to kingship were 
reserved as messianic prophecies, what survived in addition, as 
it were, was sufficiently weighty to provide the nucleus of an 
authoritative biblical dossier on the duties of righteous kings, for 
Byzantine theologians. Here Psalms 20, 71, and 19 particularly 
become constitutive. The first speaks of how the king’s power is 
entirely dependent on the favour of God;^ and the two others out¬ 
line the essential function of the king: the military protection of the 
elect people, and the dispensation of justice to the poor and 
oppressed. 

Jesus words on the kingdom as not of this world certainly set a 
severe limit on the tendency to identify the spread of the Byzantine 
domains with the spread of the kingdom on earth. Any temptation 
to resurrect the old theodicy so as to claim the “New Israel” of the 
Byzantines as the Kingdom realised once more on earth, was fun¬ 
damentally rejected from the outset of Christianity. The church 
never wholly flattened its apocalyptic landscapes. Despite the 
Byzantines’ understanding of themselves as the new elect people, 
the force of the Gospels in forbidding an identification of this 
world and God’s kingdom remained strong. The monastic move¬ 
ment, more distanced from the sycophantic tendencies of some of 
the court bishops, also served to keep the apocalyptic “distance” 
alive. It was the supreme apocalyptic kingship of Christ that was 
ultimately enshrined in the scriptures, and this led to a polarity in 
the Christian theology of earthly kingship. The Christian emperor 
might well be a copy of God’s power on earth, and even divinely 
validated, but his rule was subject to God’s law, and subject too to 

7 “Lord your strength gives joy to the King ... Through the merq^ of the Most High 
he shall stand firm” (Ps 20). 
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the canons of the church. If the king deviated from this kind of rule 
his own dominion was rendered fragile. This was not just so 
in theory but also in Byzantine practice, for Byzantium never 
accepted the dynastic principle. Ability to hold the throne was a 
sign of Gods favour. As it was with Saul, failure to retain Gods 
favour signalled an end to the divine validation of the right to rule. 

So, while there are theological attitudes to kingship provided by 
a number of biblical sources, the overall significance of the biblical 
material largely remained ambivalent, incapable of providing clear 
guidance to the later Byzantine theorists as to exactly what were the 
lineaments of a Christian theology of imperium. Certain key notes, 
especially from the psalms, remained dominant in the Byzantine 
mind, however, and these were, firstly, the ultimate dependence of 
the King on God (and that certainly meant for Christians his con¬ 
stant subjection to the divine law as witnessed in the Gospels and 
canons however much he might occasionally protest his elevation 
above Roman law), and secondly, the radical relativisation of the 
king. True kingship was not of this world and belonged to another. 

3. Dvomik’s Macro-Thesis and its Problems 

This rapid summary may demonstrate well enough that the theo¬ 
logical underpinnings to the Byzantine idea of sacral kingship are 
far more complex and worthy of consideration than the cliche of 
caesaro-papism has led many to think, but perhaps it is an emerg¬ 
ing picture that is also at odds with what has been advanced by that 
most learned and indeed exhaustive study on the idea of Byzantine 
political theory. I refer, of course, to Dvornik’s classic work: Early 
Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy^ This was a highly 
influential two-volume analysis that left its mark on most subse¬ 
quent commentators. Its general thesis is that Jesus’ apocalypticism 
kept the primitive church well clear of political involvement in 
what was seen as a hostile environment from the first to the third 

8 F. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophyy 2 vols. Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies IX, (Harvard, 1966). Vol. 2 is relevant to our concerns, and hencefor¬ 
ward shall be referred to simply as “Dvornik.” 
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centuries. Their pacific endurance, however, gave way with the 
appearance of Constantine, aided and abetted by Eusebius, the 
arch-villain who heavily introduced Hellenistic political paradigms 
into Christian speculation^ from his reading of Philo. This, he sup¬ 
posed, then became a standard patristic attitude (with a few local 
exceptions such as bishops who fell foul of the emperor) that in 
turn led on inexorably into the lugubrious stages of increasing cor¬ 
ruption as Christian emperors felt justified by the Gospels to exer¬ 
cise coercive force on others in the name of religion.This is a 
striking macro-theory, but does it correspond to the facts ? There 
are some serious problems with it, both in general terms, and in the 
specifics of Dvornik’s Evidence. 

The pacific vision of the earliest Christian society, of course, pre¬ 
sumes much, and equally leaves a great deal out of consideration. 
It was itself highly influenced by Harnacks macro thesis that 
organised his great history of dogma, and not least his late studies 
in New Testament Christology, where the fierce old historian 
finally showed how his real heart belonged profoundly to the tradi¬ 
tion of pacific German Pietism. In Dvorniks case the macro-thesis 
of a primitive non political pacifism unfolding more and more into 
Hellenism on the way towards the sad state of medieval religious 
intolerance gives the strongest suggestion that an anachronistic his¬ 
torical method is at work. Though it is a comparative methodology 
that has dogged the heels of Byzantine studies for centuries, the 
western middle ages are no good place to start when considering 

9 “The founder’s teaching on God’s supreme Kingship, on his fatherhood, on the 
consummation of justice in every soul, on Jahweh’s Day of Judgement, also helped 
the Christians to steer clear of the Zealot’s fanaticism and violence, and to ‘possess 
their souls in patience.’ There lay the superiority of the Kingdom of God over its 
earthly counterparts; it was created not to dominate, but to transform.” Dvornik, 
610. 

10 “Jovian’s clemency found no imitator among his successors; the Christian version 
of imperial duties prevailed, and Constantine’s compromise ... was destroyed. 
Constantins set the stage for the new imperial policy and it is at this moment that we 
touch the historical roots of that religious intolerance which wrought such havoc to 
human rights throughout the Middle Ages in both East and West.” I>vornik, 766. 
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the thought of early and middle Byzantium. It needs to be repeated 
(frequently) that Byzantine religious thought is neither just a brain¬ 
less rehearsal of Late Antiquity, nor a dim adumbration of western 
medieval or reformation concerns. The longstanding neglect of 
Byzantium, at least in the theological arena, even today can be 
readily discerned by a cursory perusal of university and seminary 
curricula. 

To describe the origins of early Christian political theology by 
thus drawing the stark contrast between New Testament pacific 
non-involvement on the one hand, and repressive patristic Helle¬ 
nism on the other, is, however, by no means an unbiased statement 
of the evidence, though it has enjoyed a great vogue, not least because 
it is an important brick in the wall of theological ideology emanating 
from early modern Protestant theologians and Church historians 
making a case for what it was that Protestantism “Reformed.” The 
macro-thesis of a return to the purity of New Testament times after 
the worldly decline brought about by episcopal and princely arro¬ 
gance or (even worse) the arrogance of the bishop as supreme king, 
was a mainstay of the theological construct of the Reformation 
teachers. The contrary position, though based more or less on the 
same macro-theory structure, was long sustained by western catho¬ 
lic church historians and theologians, to the effect that an unbro¬ 
ken line of continuance ran on from the sayings of Jesus about 
earthly power, and the deductions of the medieval popes about 
their worldly powers. A clear instance being the doctrine of the 
Two Swords, advocated by Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
This has been a long running ideological battle, but the terms of 
the construct are becoming very tired and it is certainly time to 
abandon several of the categories that have led us to approach this 
issue from such narrow lines in the past, a diminished gauge that 
can be seen even into several modern studies that do not suffi¬ 
ciently distinguish their theological pieties from their historical 
ones. 

Dvornik describes the Hellenistic principle as composed of the 
collation and adoption by Christians of several parts of a pre-exist- 
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ing thesis: first that the rise of Rome coincided with the spread of 
the Gospel as part of Gods providential plan for the world;’* 
second, that the monarchical ruler on earth possessed of supreme 
power was an earthly mimesis of the divine monarchy of God in 
heaven; third, that the ruler on earth was divinely validated as the 
earthly presence of the god; and fourth, that the monarchy of the 
king was necessary on earth for re-establishing peace among societ¬ 
ies that were disunited; and fifthly that as divine icon, the King was 
above all law, and the source of law {nomos empsychos). 

The notion of the monarch as a mirror of God’s single power 
makes its literary theoretical debut in Aristotle’s Politics 3.18, and 
increasingly had an allure for imperial Rome as it moved further 
East and saw the extent of the oriental ideas of divine Kingship, 
especially as manifested in their great imperial rival, Persia. The 
idea is described by Aristotle, in one of his less inspired moments as 
a naturalist, in terms of the example of the “King Bee,” and the 
image can be readily identified when it turns up in subsequent 
authors dependent on him. Origen was a leading proponent of the 
idea that the empire was providentially gifted to the church by 
God.’^ Eusebius follows his teacher with even greater enthusiasm 
as he thinks the promise is finally being honoured with Con¬ 
stantine. Neither Origen nor Eusebius, however, is the importer of 
such a Hellenism into the church, for the notion is clearly a central 
pillar of the Pauline school, and can be witnessed in many places in 
Paul’s letters and was enthusiastically endorsed by his disciple 

11 The idea is clearly witnessed in the Life of Constantine where Augustus is credited 
with the founding of the empire, and Constantine with the vision that it had to be¬ 
come monarchical. Eusebius of Caesarea Vita Constantini 2.19; 4.19 (GCS vol. 7. 
pp. 48f, 128f). It is repeated in the Praises of Constantine AeXivmA at the Emperor’s 
thirtieth anniversary of accession, an occasion where Eusebius argues that the defeat 
of the four Caesars and the centralisation of all power in his own hands was 
Constantine’s mimesis of the single sovereign power of God. Eusebius of Caesarea 
De Laudibtis Constantini 3 (GCS. vol. 7. p. 201). 

12 Chrysostom {In Isaiam 2 [PG. 56.33]) follows Origen in seeing the Pax Augusta as 
prophesied in Isaiah’s vision of the peacefulness of the messianic age. By the fourth 
century the view had become widespread. 
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Luke, in the Acts and the third Gospel. It is thus tendentious to see 
it as a Eusebian Hellenisation of the pure tradition, when it is the 
case that the Greek theologians apply it as an exegesis of the 
foundational texts. 

Similarly, the idea of the divinely validated king, and the image 
of monarchy in heaven being represented as the true pattern of 
political events on earth, is not reducible to Aristotle, but is a deep 
current running through the whole construct of biblical theodicy. 
What is different, of course, is the purely oriental idea, that the king 
is the exact mirror of God on earth. In other words, what consti¬ 
tutes true Hellenistic political theology in this regard, and what 
certainly distinguishes it from a distinctively biblical tradition, is 
the belief that the king is divinely validated “over and against his 
subjects” and in his own quasi-divine person transcends the pre¬ 
scripts which it is his duty to ensure other mere mortals obey. If this 
is the kernel of Hellenistic political thought, a very different picture 
emerges from a survey of Byzantine Christian theorists, even 
including Eusebius and Justinian (certainly two who pressed the 
boundaries most) for there is a massive shying away from the two 
ideas in all this that are most antagonistic to biblical theory: (a) that 
a Christian king can ever be dispensed from subjugation to the ulti¬ 
mate law of God, his Christ, and the same as manifested in the 
canons of the church, and (b) that the affairs and aspirations of the 
earthly kingdom are so divinely validated as simply to be reflections 
of the divine will in heaven. It is these two principles, and these 
alone, which properly mark the strict difference between Helle¬ 
nisms theology of kingship and the doctrine offered by the scrip¬ 
tures. None of the Byzantine theologians ever endorses the latter 
ideas. Dvornik failed to discern the difference in the way Byzantine 
and earlier Hellenistic thought used the concepts of divine mimesis 
(imitation) and theopoiesis (deification). He presumed that the 
notion of the kings mimesis of God, endorsed by several Byzantine 
theorists, simply means the same as the king being an earthly god, 
oblivious of the way in which Origen had already laid out careful 
foundations for a theology of the image in Byzantine theology that 
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made no such presuppositions, and which by the fourth century 
had already become commonplace in Christian thought. Again, to 
presume that theopoiesis meant the same for the B)/zantine Church 
(which had hammered out the idea as its central vehicle for its doc¬ 
trine of incarnate redemption) as it did for the non-Christian 
world, is to fail utterly to exegete the texts properly. 

More than this, time and again Dvornik seems blind to the bibli¬ 
cal underpinnings of doctrine he readily assigns to Hellenistic 
importations into the primitive purity of the faith. His Harnackian 
macro-thesis is so dominant that it starts pulling in every author 
regardless of what the text has to say. There are numerous examples 
of his insensitivity to biblical symbolism, but the classic is his treat¬ 
ment contrasting Eusebian monarchism with the doctrine of the 
Book of Revelation. In Dvornik’s version of the argument the Book 
of Revelation represents anti-kingship, and Eusebius represents the 
volte-face that occurred when the emperor needed to be drawn in 
and non-demonised. In fact this antithesis is not sustainable. The 
Book of Revelation demonises the earthly king who stands against 
the will of God and refuses to align himself with the royal king’s 
policies for the world - the Kingdom of God. It is abundandy clear, 
however, that the idea the earthly ruler is either the agent of God or 
the servant of the beast, is prevalent throughout the entire book, 
and underlies all its notions of kingship. It is the biblical sense of 
the dual potentiality of the king (to be either the servant of the 
heavenly God or the servant of the beast) which is strongly charac¬ 
teristic of the late biblical view of kingship, and which is pro¬ 
foundly determinative for Christian thought. It is this latter con¬ 
cept which Eusebius and the Christian fathers apply, and it is this 
which refashions the Hellenistic absolutism Dvornik wishes to 
foist on them. 

Similarly, Dvornik’s recurring belief that Eusebius’s over-enthu¬ 
siasm for Constantine massively affected the line of transmission of 
ideas for Byzantine theorists following him is never demonstrated, 
but simply presumed at every turn. Yet Eusebius’ reputation for the 
later tradition was permanently damaged by his anti-Athanasian 
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Stance in the Arian crisis He never assumed the status of a patristic 
authority, though he was regarded as a learned scholar and frequendy 
quarried for his source texts. Moreover, to read the political theology 
of the Byzantines only from the rhetorical transmission of texts is, 
however, to neglect the fact that, as with politics today, Press Spin 
may be one thing, the attitudes of the whole body politic another 
thing altogether. It does not take long to see, quite clearly, that the 
political theories of a Eusebius or Justinian are not descriptive of 
Byzantine society as a whole. Dvornik massively over-estimates the 
linear accumulation of ideas from the authorities he discusses. 

More than this, the terms of his macro-theory have so embedded 
themselves in his consciousness that he tends to force his authori¬ 
ties into proclaiming his theory regardless of their context. This 
leads to several examples of erroneous patristic interpretation. We 
can take a few examples of this. Dvornik cites passages praising 
Constantins from Gregory of Nazianzus’ Adversus Julianum 
as instances of the latter’s political Hellenism.*^ But Gregory’s 
addresses to Theodosius show that he certainly regarded the 
emperor as under the law not Law itself And, in spite of all 
Eusebius’ fulsome rhetoric about Constantine’s monarchy, he too 
never ascribes to the emperor the status of being nomos empsychos 
which, in the Origenian tradition had already become a reserved 
title of Christ himself, and throughout the Greek tradition, with 
the exception of Clement of Alexandria, and a few passing claims in 
the Novellae of Justinian, was solidly to remain an attribute of 
Christ and Christ alone. When, in his farewell speech after his res¬ 
ignation in 381, Gregory Nazianzen cites the courtly phrase that 
Theodosius should strive to “be as a god” to his people, it is not so 
much an alien Hellenistic idea he has imported, but simply that 
Dvornik has missed Gregory’s biblical allusion to the Gospel of 
John. In case his imperial lord also misses the reference, Gregory is 
careful to add as a counter balance the much favoured Byzantine 
“political text” of Proverbs 21:1: 


13 Dvornik, 685. 
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Emperors respect your purple. For my oration lays down laws 
that also bind our legislators. Know how much has been com¬ 
mitted to your conscience and what a mysterious thing your 
kingly power is. The whole world lies in your hands, however 
small the crown or weak the body. What is above you belongs 
to God; what is below you belongs also to you. If I may ex¬ 
press it in this way: be as gods to your subjects (Ps 81:1, 6). 

The kings heart is in the hands of God (Prov 21:1). It is there 
your strength should lie, not in your gold or your armies. 

The whole gist of this is to remind the monarch that his mimesis of 
God, and his validation from God are entirely conditional. He stands 
under judgement, and this is particularly brought out by the two bibli¬ 
cal phrases Gregory has selected. The image of God holding the heart 
of the king is double-edged, signifying support as well as the ability to 
terminate that life in a moment. This, of course, is also the gist of 
Gregorys contrasts of imperial glory, and human frailty, a suitable 
reminder to a conqueror who only a year or so before was lying on his 
deathbed in Thessalonike. The allusion to the Psalm, which Dvornik 
thinks is endorsing a Hellenistic mimesis theory, needs to be cited so 
that the full complexity of Gregorys point becomes obvious: 

I have said to you that you are gods, 
all of you sons of the Most High, 
and yet you shall die like men, 
fall like any of the princes. (Ps 81:6-7) 

The text is one of the clearest indications of biblical kingship the¬ 
ory. The king s power is sustained by God only in so far as he exer¬ 
cises that God-given power correctly, that is, as the Psalm says: 

to do justice for the weak and the orphan, 
to defend the poor and the needy. (Ps 81:3-4.) 

Gregory, who was to become the most copied authority in all 
subsequent Byzantine manuscript tradition after the bible, here 
offers the classic Byzantine statement on kingship. He has particu¬ 
larly subtle ambivalences of his own, as would be expected from a 

14 Gregory of Nazianzus Oration 36.11 (PG. 36. 277). 
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master-rhetorician, who was not averse (as for example in his auto¬ 
biographical poem, De Vita Stm), to drawing a parallel with Eusebius 
and himself, as he described the new sign in the heavens given as he 
and Theodosius (the new Constantine), took possession of the 
church of the Holy Apostles after decades of Arian incumbency. But 
it by no means supports Dvorniks misleading conclusion: “Gregory 
was, therefore, a convinced monarchist in the Eusebian sense.” 

Gregory Nyssa likewise receives a completely erroneous exegesis, 
so anxious is Dvornik to press all the Cappadocian fathers into the 
service of his thesis that the Hellenistic idea of absolute power has 
become standard to the early Byzantine theologians. Dvornik^^ 
thinks he can recognise underlying citations from Philo or even Dio 
Chrysostom in Nyssas text, but they seem to me forced parallels. He 
fails, however, to recognise the obvious source of the peroration on 
royal power which is in his funeral sermon for the empress Pulcheria; 
and that is the biblical text on which he has based himself. For 
Dvornik, Nyssas funeral oration supposedly emphasises the abso¬ 
lute nature of imperial rule. The words in question are these: 

I have seen this sublime stem, this heavy feathered palm, 

I mean the imperial power, whose imperial virtues spread like 
branches over the whole world and overshadowed everything - 
I have seen it towering over all and subduing all, but then suc¬ 
cumbing to nature and bending down at the loss of its flower. 

Here Nyssas primary text, of course, is Psalm 36:35. As is fre¬ 
quently the case with his mentor Gregory Nazianzen, the rhetoric 
sounds positive and impressive, but not far below the surface is 
another message entirely, which the monastics and biblically literal 
of his audience would recognise immediately: The Psalm describes 
the image of the towering tree as follows: 

I have seen the wicked triumphant, towering like a cedar of 
Lebanon. 

I passed by again; it was gone. 


15 Dvornik, 689. 

16 Dvornik, 691. 
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I searched it was nowhere to be found. 

See the just man, mark the upright. 

For the man of peace a future lies in store, 
but sinners shall all be destroyed. 

No future lies in store for the wicked. 

By adding his own detail of the branches that spread throughout 
the world Nyssa actually combines the psalm image with the para¬ 
ble about the Kingdom of God that spreads over the whole world, 
and whose branches shelter many birds. The latter is the Kingdom 
which shall endure to the end of time and which cannot be gain¬ 
said. In the context of an imperial funeral sermon, the point of the 
“Consolation” was to offer a traditional reminder to the mourners 
that death puts all aspiration into a severe perspective. But the 
Christian philosopher, carefully using a biblical code, has clearly 
offered a political judgement quite the opposite to that which 
Dvornik heard superficially. The Emperor, despite all his aspira¬ 
tions for imperial absolutism, remains mortal and subject to the 
will and j udgement of God. Deviation from j ustice will corrupt the 
imperial power and leads to its collapse. This is pure Byzantine 
Kingship theory running on as a direct exegetical inheritance from 
the covenantal theology of the Old Testament. 

When Dvornik interprets Nyssas comments on the petition in 
the Lord’s Prayer, “May Your Kingdom come,” he similarly offers 
an odd conclusion that here Nyssa wishes to draw a straight parallel¬ 
ism between the afiFairs of the heavenly and earthly kingdoms (some¬ 
thing that certainly would merit the accusation of Hellenistic devia¬ 
tion from biblical theology) and he says that this is largely because of 
his dependence on Philo. Dvornik argues the case as follows: 

The enslavement of man by his passions is for (Nyssa) the tyr¬ 
anny of a usurper of kingly power that keeps God’s Kingdom 
out of the soul. This monarchic conviction he owed to Philo 
whose guidance he follows in his interest in Moses. 

17 Dvornik, 690, referring to Gregory of Nyssa De Oratione dominka 3 (PG. 44. 

11560. 
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This amounts to the dubious thesis that because of the heavy 
reliance on Philo in the treatise Vita Moysi, Philo must surely be 
behind Gregorys thought in the De Oratione dominica. In fact the 
concept of the enslavement to passions weakening the kingdom is 
drawn directly from the exegesis of the Gospels where demonic 
possession is characterised as an attempt by the prince of this world 
(Satan) to stand against the advent of the Kingdom of God. In the 
Gospels the powerful place occupied by Jesus’ exorcisms is not acci¬ 
dental. The exorcisms are not simple works of a m^us, but con¬ 
stantly designed in all the evangelical accounts as signs {semeid) of 
the irresistible force of the kingdom when the rule of the prince of 
this world will be definitively terminated. The exorcism as such, 
therefore, is the primary aspect of Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom, 
while the parables are the secondary. If Dvornik has missed this 
biblical doctrine entirely, Gregory Nyssa has not. What Dvornik 
has also missed by his failure to spot the allusion is the New Testa¬ 
ment proclamation that the kingdom cannot be resisted despite all 
the attempts by the prince of this world to frustrate it. It is like a 
seed growing in secret, a harvest that inevitably exceeds the sown 
grain. In short, Nyssa’s point here is pure New Testament exegesis 
of the nature of the kingdom. It is hardly what Dvornik claims - a 
straightforward, Hellenistic, paralleling of the affairs of the two 
kingdoms in which what the godly king does on earth is de facto the 
pleasure of God. 

The same carelessness of exegesis appears in Dvornik’s treatment 
of Basil, Gregory’s brother. He cites a passage that seems, to me at 
least, clearly to be maintaining the biblical prescripts on the limited 
nature of earthly kingship, and presses it to mean that Basil 
endorsed the full Hellenistic principle of the King’s absolute 
dominion on earth fully validated by God. Once again Dvornik 
bases his case on presumed sources. He speculates, without offering 
evidence, that here Basil “may have been” reading Dio 
Chrysostom’s Third Oration on Kingship. Soon after, this “may” 
mutates into a “probably read,” before ending up as a conclusion 
that Basil’s text therefore must have meant exactly the same thing as 
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Dio Chrysostoms. But the source is not Dio Chrysostom, and is 
much closer to home, an exegesis of two psalms which were to 
become classic in the Byzantine treatment of conditional monar¬ 
chy: Prov 21:1. “The kings heart is in the hands of God”; and 
Psalm 32:14-16: 

From his dwelling place in heaven the Lord looks down on 
the dwellers on earth. He who shapes the hearts of them all, 
scrutinises all their deeds. There is no protection for kings in 
their amassing of armies. 

Basil s doctrine is clearly in complete agreement with that of the 
two Gregories, and could not be further removed from an endorse¬ 
ment of Hellenistic monarchical theology that paralleled the affairs 
of the earthly kingdom and those of the heavenly world of which 
they were supposed to be the authoritative mimesis. 

John Chrysostom, who as archbishop of Constantinople had 
much to resent from the heavy handedness of his imperial over- 
lords Arcadius and Eudoxia, represents the same doctrine of condi¬ 
tional imperial power. When the citizens of Antioch defaced the 
statues of Theodosius, Chrysostom reminded them that they had 
committed a capital crime by offending the supreme earthly 
majesty: 

He who has no equal on earth has been insulted; for he is the 
emperor, the head and crown of all men on earth. For this rea¬ 
son let us have recourse to the Supreme King and implore his 
aid. Unless we secure assistance from above, we shall be left no 
expiation to wash away the crime. 

Dvornik applies these words to argue that Chrysostom “frankly 
affirmed” the “emperors exalted position.” This is a truism but to 
me it masks a more accurate conclusion that Chrysostom is clearly 
stating here the fundamental difference between Hellenistic abso¬ 
lutism and Christian conceptions of the king under God’s eye. The 
absolute earthly power which can devastate opponents (as effi¬ 
ciently as Theodosius avenged himself on Thessalonike) stands 

18 John Q^tysostom Adpopulum Antiochenum Horn. 2 (PG. 49. 36). 
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under the judgement of the only Supreme and absolute Ruler, who 
is God, and who can protect his people against the wrath of a king 
since his law of mercy and forgiveness transcends all other earthly 
laws and rights of dominion; a fact that all Christian monarchs 
must admit. The point was especially apt for Theodosius for he was 
the first of all the emperors to have been baptised as a regnant mon¬ 
arch. Chrysostom presses the point often: the emperor stands 
before God like any other man*^ and like all Christians he is judged 
on the manner in which he fulfils his duty as a servant of the Most 
High.^® 

Chrysostom, the greatest patristic exegete of Paul, knows his 
texts well, and bases himself on them. As Paul had said, in words 
which became constitutive of Byzantine attitudes to imperial rule: 

Let all be subject to the governing authorities, for all author¬ 
ity derives from God.... Rulers are not a terror to good con¬ 
duct but to bad. Would you have no fear of him who is in 
authority ? Then do what is good and you will receive his ap¬ 
proval, for he is Gods servant for your good.... the servant of 
God to execute his wrath on the wrongdoer. ... Pay all of 
them their dues; taxes to whom taxes are due, revenue to who 
revenue is due, respect to whom respect is due, honour to 
whom honour is due^* 

It is an easy game to focus in on these questionable details of his 
patristic exegesis, but the significant fact I wish to highlight is not 
so much randomly inaccurate treatment of passages taken from 
their context, but rather the wholesale pressing of the macro-thesis 
onto the evidence, without the necessary questioning whether the 
evidence is any longer sustaining the initial theory. It is this reason 
why the various patristic pieces can be so wrenched from their con¬ 
textual sense to support alien meanings. 


19 Ibid. Horn. 4 (PG. 49. 62). 

20 Ibid. Horn. 3 (PG.49. 56). 

21 Rom 13:1-7; Chxy^stom Adpopulum Antiochenum Horn. 21 (PG. 49. 216f). 
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4. Early Bysutntine Attitudes about the relation of the Emperor 
to the Church 

It seems to me that if Dvornik’s macro-thesis is dismantled, a simul¬ 
taneously simpler yet more diffuse picture emerges. The Byzantine 
tradition, as such, never adopted a single theoretical attitude to the 
monarchy, but developed instead a set of responses that rose from a 
common set of stimuli and authoritative evidences; responses that 
varied according to the manner in which the emperors of any given 
period intersected more or less vigorously with the monks, the 
remaining city populations, and the hierarchs, on matters of reli¬ 
gious controversy. The descriptive “Byzantine” theology of kingship, 
therefore, emerges as less of a coherent theory, than a series of rhetor¬ 
ical tropes that could be applied. Several of these were continuations 
of ancient kingship theory: such as the idea that monarchy stabilised 
earthly order as a mimesis of monotheistic rule. Many Christian writ¬ 
ers found this a helpful analogy in a polytheistic environment, 
though never to the extent that they simply absorbed the classical 
Hellenistic ideas that the king was an earthly mirror of the divine will 
for his subjects, such that the affairs of this earthly dominion ran par¬ 
allel with those determined in heaven. The biblical notion of the 
apostate king, along with Jesus’ sceptical teachings about the powers 
of this world, conspired to prevent this. What the scriptural body of 
evidence did allow, however, came out among the Byzantines as 
three descriptive marks, a particularly East-Christian refiguring of 
ancient kingship theory. I take these three marks to be the ascription 
of a priesdy status to the Christian king, some view of his office as 
apostolic (though this in itself was a complex issue), and lastly the 
aspiration that there would be an attempt at symphonief^ between 
the earthly ruler and God’s Kingdom (as was also the central aspira¬ 
tion of the Lord’s prayer^^) and a corresponding symphonia between 
the church and the state in a Christian imperium. Let us consider 
those three aspects singly. 

22 A mimesis in the Christian sense, that is, not a mirroring in the Hellenistic manner. 

23 Let your Kingdom come! Let your will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
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4(a) The Emperor as priestly figure. 

The Byzantines developed an imperial tradition that described the 
oflfice in quasi priestly terms. It follows from Psalm 109 which first 
described the Messianic role as a priesthood, while being quite 
aware, of course, that the king of Israel was not a priest in the com¬ 
monly meant sense of Aaron or the sons of Levi. It is assigned to the 
mysterious priesthood of Melchizidek. The Psalm reads: 

A prince from the day of your birth on the holy mountains... 

The Lord has sworn an oath ... you are a priest for ever, 

a priest like Melchizidek of old. 

Since Hebrews had already assigned this text as a Christological 
type, the priestly Kingship was assigned primarily to Christ, but in 
this charism the emperor was thought to have a certain share. This 
was expressed by the Byzantine traditions that invested the 
emperor with ceremonial duties in Orthodox ritual. His priest¬ 
hood was, therefore, defined kat’ oikonomian, by economy. It is an 
important distinction in eastern Christian canon law. What does 
not touch the substance of the faith may be subjected to adaptation 
according to local necessity. In the case of the Emperor, it would 
seem, a particular claim had already been lodged by Constantine, 
and affirmed by the court bishops of his circle, for some continu¬ 
ance in the Christian world of his traditional roles as Pontifex. The 
manner in which these were affirmed by later Byzantine tradition, 
however, reflect how they limited and cut back the priestly preroga¬ 
tives of the emperor, thus denying them in substance, by affirming 
them economically. The Christian emperor had the right to take 
communion behind the altar screen where only clergy communi¬ 
cated. This he did, however, after all the clergy had communicated. 
He therefore communicated as the most privileged of all the laity, 
one who could enter and communicate in the holy of holies from 
the hand of the high priest, the bishop. He did not communicate 
himself, but received from the hand of the bishop. The bishop 
alone had command of the celebration and distribution of the mys¬ 
teries. The emperor by virtue of this highest of his liturgical 
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privileges, which was to approach the altar (though never to pray 
the priestly intercessions there) was iconically given honor as hav¬ 
ing a priesthood kat* oikonomiari^^ It was never suggested, or ever 
understood by anvone in the Byzantine world, that this was a de 
facto priesthood.^ And the exercise of priestly functions was never 
attempted by the emperors. The incensing rituals spoken of by 
Constantine Porphyrogennitos as part of the imperial privilege 
have to be contextualised in the post-iconoclastic environment 
where the censing of the icons had been appropriated widely 
among the monks and laity too. Dvornik has correctly noted that 
not one of these functions is inalienably priestly as such, but he 
argues against seeing them as a deliberate attempt to afford the 
emperor merely a minor clerical role, such as that of the deacon or 
defensor deputatus (what later emerged as the hierokerux). His 
understanding of the Byzantine view of priesthood is unclear at this 
point however, and this is abundantly evidenced soon after when 
he describes the diaconate as a minor degree of clerical order,^^ 
whereas in fact it was one of the three orders of priesthood in east¬ 
ern Christian theology. The emperor, however, for all his sacred 
anointing (and it needs to be remembered that anointing of priests 
and deacons was not a part of eastern ordination rituals as it was in 
the West) did not have anything like the priestly functions of the 
deacon. His was a series of liturgical privileges kat* oikonomian. 


24 In the Byzantine Book of Ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogennitos, the impe¬ 
rial liturgical privileges are listed as the incensing of the altar, kissing the altar and 
relics and sacred vessels, reading the Gospel, giving the congregation a blessing at 
solemn services, receiving communion in the sanctuary, and preaching. Cf. 
Dvornik, 645. 

25 This “economic” nature of the ascription of priestly honours is often over¬ 
emphasised by readers with little understanding of Orthodox ritual process or rhe¬ 
torical style. In contemporary ecumenical affairs it has often been the source of 
much misunderstanding. The invitation of clergy from other churches to assist in 
the prayers of Orthodox services in the more ecumenically “open” Orthodox 
churches of America, Romania, or western Europe, has courtly economic overtones 
that are worlds away from the liturgical symbolism of the “open altar” of more lib¬ 
eral western churches. 

26 Dvornik, 646. 
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Neither Church nor emperor in Byzantine times ever came close to 
confusing the roles. Bishops and priests and deacons were incapa¬ 
ble, by canon law of exercising arms, or spilling blood. Priests were 
forbidden by eastern canon law of exercising secular judgements 
over other laity. To have enjoyed a priestly office would have been 
to debar the emperor from his most important state functions, and 
to have strayed into secular power would have canonically rendered 
a priest unfit to celebrate. These canons have always been most 
strictly interpreted, and hold today in eastern canon law. A priest 
who even accidentally sheds blood, such as through a fatal car acci¬ 
dent, is canonically debarred from the celebration of the mysteries, 
and the profession of law is forbidden to clergy. 

On occasions the emperor preached in the church. In the earliest 
times this too was the sole prerogative of the bishop, but already by 
the fourth century priests had taken this role, while the deacons 
would exercise their proclamatory role in the reading of the Gospel 
as well as in the general litanies they initiated on behalf of the 
people. On such occasions however, it was very rare for an emperor 
to discourse on theology proper. A few emperors, Justinian most 
noted among them, had skills in theological matters and wrote on 
the subject, the great majority however knew what to leave to the 
episcopate, and applied what their leading hierarchs advised. The 
imperial preaching in the church was mainly restricted to paraenesis 
of the congregation. Once more it was a priestly action kat' 
oikonomian, an office any layman could exercise on the instruction 
of the bishop, whereby he would be elevated as a hierokerux. 
Dvornik’s conclusion, for which he offers no evidence at all, is quite 
startling, and very untypical; The emperors “were more than 
defensores, or deacons, even more than bishops or patriarchs: the 
emperors stood above the hierarchy and outside the ecclesiastical 
circle as the representatives of God on earth, and the leaders of their 
people to God. Such eminence made them indifferent to the pre¬ 
rogatives of priests or bishops.”^^ This is another extraordinarily 


27 Dvornik, 646. 
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careless and disconnected synopsis coming after his marshalling of 
the evidence. For the Byzantine emperors knew that their pre-emi¬ 
nence came in a different degree and order altogether, and were 
highly conscious of the appropriate dignities of the priesthood. To 
regard them, presumably from the many instances of their imperi¬ 
ous readiness to exercise power of command over clergy as well as 
aristocrats, as being “indifferent to the prerogatives of priests or 
bishops” is a radical misunderstanding of the data. 

Apart from the ceremonial affirmation of the emperors liturgical 
privileges, however, the Byzantine theological tradition means one 
thing by the imperial priesthood: and that is the emperor s defence of 
orthodoxy, as interpreted by synodical judgements of bishops. This 
is the manner in which it appears in the acclamations of the council 
of Chalcedon.^® The same idea is found in the correspondence 
between Pope Leo and the Emperors Marcian and Leo^^ and also 
between Vigilius and Justinian.^® Priestly charism is attributed as 

28 “To Marcian, the new Constantine, the new Paul, the new David: many years to the 
Emperor David. ... Many years to the priest-emperor. You have built churches, 
conqueror of battles, you have destroyed heretics. May your empire be eternal.” Ac¬ 
clamations after Session VI of the Council of Chalcedon. (Mansi 7.169-77). 

29 Leo writes to Marcian in a letter of453 commending him on his defence of ortho¬ 
doxy through his support of the Romans at Chalcedon: “You have the priestly palm 
as well as the imperial crown.” (Mansi. 6. 219. Ep. 111.3; Schwartz. ACO, 64. 
Ep.58). He wrote to Bishop Julian that the continuing vigilance of Marcian and 
Pulcheria against monophysite resistance was a sign of “the sublimity of their royal 
greatness, and their sacerdotal holiness.” (Ep. to Bishop Julian. Mansi 6.235. Ep. 

117.2). cf. Dvornik, 773. Subsequently, to Emperor Leo I the Pope wrote that his 
imperial policies to suppress heresy will be his “association with the apostles and 
prophets”; and that “The Lord has given you the royal power not merely to rule the 
world, but mainly to protect the church.” (Mansi. 6. 325. Ep. 156.). Cf. Dvornik, 
773. 

30 Vigilius says to the emperor: “Not least is it to our satisfaction to see that God in his 
mercy has designed to give to you not only an imperial but a priestly soul as well. 
When the pontiffs offer sacrifice according to ancient tradition, it is so that the Lord 
may deign to unify the catholic faith throughout the world. This your Piety has ef¬ 
fected with all possible strength when you imposed in all the provinces the inviolate 
maintenance of that faith which was defined at the most venerable synods of Nicaea, 
Constantinople, Ephesus 1 and Chalcedon.” (Mansi 9. 35. Vigilius, Ep. 4). Cf. 
Dvornik, 822. 
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an aspect of character. This is how the priesthood is attributed to the 
emperor by the historian Socrates, who oddly describes Theodosius 
as the most gentle of all men on earth.^* The emperor always has a 
priestly soul, or a priestly character. The emperor is not a priest. 
The idea was obvious to the subtle Byzantines, perhaps not so to 
numerous subsequent commentators. 

4(b) The emperor as apostle 

Dvornik sees the idealised Christian emperor, who keeps strictly to 
his role, and favours the church to the expense of paganism, a radi¬ 
cal Christian reining in of Eusebius’ dangerous Hellenistic ideas, 
after Constantins had proved such a pain to orthodox bishops. If 
the apostolic role of Constantine (and Constantine alone) was 
affirmed, it could be restricted to the now dead founder, and safely 
discharged. It must be admitted, however, that he presents little if 
any serious evidence that Constantins had actually claimed to 
enjoy “apostolic” charism in his office as Christian emperor. The 
argument is that the son claimed the apostolic charism of the father 
by his building the Mausoleum of the Holy Apostles.^^ This was 
undoubtedly his father s own project, probably finished by the son. 
His other argument is the way in which Constantins deposed 
Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, in 359 after the latter had 
removed the emperors body from the Holy Apostles after the 
earthquake of358 that allegedly damaged the church. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, why he removed Macedonius: and not clear whether 
it was because the bishop, as Dvornik suggests, was attacking the 
apostolic symbolism his dynasty claimed. The last of the three 
arguments is a mis-exegeted text from Lucifer of Cagliari. 

, It is my belief that Constantine himself envisaged his tomb in 

31 ‘Theodosius was like the true priests of God ... in fact he surpassed in gentleness all 
true and genuine priests. What was written about Moses [that he was the meekest 
man on earth, cf. Num 12:13] can be said about the emperor Theodosius, that he is 
the gentlest of all men in this world. It is owing to his gentleness that God has 
brought all his enemies under his power without a battle.” (Socrates HE 7,42 [PG 
67.832]). 

32 Dvornik, 748f. 
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the symbolic circle formed by the Twelve Apostles, and this much is 
accurate as narrated in the last chapters of the Vita. But the 
interpolator has made significant changes when he attributes the 
motive for this mausoleum to the emperors assimilation to the 
apostles of Christ. The occupation of the central sarcophagus 
surely claimed not the status of isapostolos, or Thirteenth Apostle, 
but rather the role of new incarnation of the divine force of the 
Logos, whom he felt had inhabited Jesus too, but not necessarily 
Jesus only. It is certainly true of all Constantines own Christian 
religious writing that while he refers often enough to the principle 
of the divinity, and the Logos, which is the heart of the Christian 
religion, he never refers to the founder Jesus. Perhaps this was too 
Jewish an incarnation to suit him. His own displacement of the 
founder in the circle of the twelve, by virtue of his imperial deifica¬ 
tion I suspect, was cleverly and successfixlly deflected by the clergy, 
through the device of transmuting this claim of the emperor, into a 
statement that he was merely of apostolic rank, albeit the thirteenth 
in line: after all, being the thirteenth, was a charism that had 
already been afforded to others, such as Paul, and Barnabas, and 
Apollos, as an honorary (economic) nomenclature. If this is so, 
then Dvorniks thesis about Constantius’ aspirations completely 
falls, as claims for apostolic rank was not a dynastic ambition enter¬ 
tained by his father: something much more was intended. 

By the time of Chrysostom the issue of imperial apostolicity is 
clearly canonised for Constantine alone: but his status as thir¬ 
teenth apostle prefigures the roles of later Christian emperors who 
are buried in the “vestibule” of the Holy Apostles. This represents 
the architectural arrangements of the church as they emerge from 
the time of Gregory Nazianzen in the fourth Century, when the 
church and the circular mausoleum were quite separate, and the 
mausoleum was an annex to the main building. For Chrysostom 
this symbolises how: “Those who wear the diadem in Constantino¬ 
ple, consider it a great thing to be buried in the vestibule, not adja¬ 
cent to the apostles. It is a matter of honour for the emperors thus 
to be the doorkeepers of the fishermen. It is their glory in death. 
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not a source of shame, and a glory they wish for their children 
too.”” 

Sozomen the historian also claims that the emperors who were 
customarily buried in Holy Aposdes, were also in the company of 
bishops who lay there too. “Bishops were also buried there,” he says, 
“since the priestly dignity is of the same honour as the imperial dig¬ 
nity; or rather in holy places it takes precedence.”” This is hardly the 
case as no bishops of Constantinople were ever associated with the 
imperial burial place, no matter what the wishful thinking of the 
ecclesiastical author might be. It is probably, as Dvornik first saw, 
an encrypted reference to the transladon of the relics of John 
Chrysostom to the church of the Holy Aposdes in January 438 by 
Theodosius II.^^ This gives Sozomen the excuse to dress up his 
argument that the priestly dignity exceeds the imperial, for it had 
been a recurring theme of Chrysostoms subversive writing, that 
the priestly dignity was superior to that of the civic leaders.^^ 

4(c) Early Byzantine Ideas on Symphonia 

To a large extent the idea of symphonia was an aspiration not an 
elaborated political theory, but this does not mean that it was not 
the subject of a considerable amount of thought in the early 
Byzantine period. Gregory Nyssa expressed the classical basis of the 
belief (based on the biblical idea of Gods protection of his cove¬ 
nant people) in the form that: if the emperor followed the will of 

33 Chrysostom Contra Jadaeos etgentiles 9 (PG. 48.825). The same idea is repeated in 
In Epist. IIad Corinthios Horn. 26.5 (PG 61.582). 

34 Sozomen HE13A (PG 67.1032). 

35 Theodoret HE 5.36 (PG 82.12650. Dvornik, 761. 

36 He means the Prefects and Magistrates. It is an easy step, later, to extend it to the em¬ 
perors. “There is a form of leadership more sublime than civil authority, and what is 
it? It is the leadership that prevails in the church which Paul speaks about when he 
says: Obey your superiors and be subject to them for they are on the watch as men 
who must give an account of your souls (Heb 13:17). And this leadership excels the 
civil authority as much as heaven excels earth, and is even more noble still. For its 
first important care is not the punishment of crime but its prevention. And if a crime 
is committed the spiritual leadership is not concerned with expunging the criminal, 
but rather his guilt.” In Ep.IIad Cor. Horn. 15. 4 (PG. 61. 507f). 
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God and the people preserved faith then God would bless the 
affairs of the earthly dominion with his protection and favour. A 
symphonia of earth and heaven would result, especially seen in the 
protection of the Christian imperium from its enemies.^^ 

Chrysostom also tried to describe symphonia in terms of a clear 
delineation between the proper roles of church and state. It is, how¬ 
ever, an attempt to distinguish the affairs of the body and the soul, 
which Chrysostom knew well enough was a syzygy that could only 
be notionally, never really, distinguished. Chrysostoms experience 
was far from being a happy one. This is why he regularly uses the 
example of the King Osias who was afflicted with leprosy for his 
impertinence in offering priestly incense to God.^^ He describes 
the two limits concisely in his Oration to the Antiochenes: 

Therefore, stay within your proper domain. The government 
and the priesthood each have their own boundaries, even 
though the priesthood is the greater of the two. A king should 
not be judged merely on the appearance, or valued merely 
from the gold and jewels in his costume. His domain is the 
administration of earthly affairs, whereas the jurisdiction of 
the priesthood is a power derived from above. ... Bodies are 
under the care of the King, souls under the care of the priest. 

The king remits earthly debts, the priest remits the debts of 

guilt.One uses earthly weapons, the other uses spiritual 

weapons, and it is the latter which bears greater power. This is 
why the King bends his head to the hand of the priest, and 
why, in the Old Testament, kings were always anointed by 
priests.^^ 

Athanasius, also using the cautionary tale of Osias, had himself 
tried to plead for the same kind of "space” in his Historia Arian- 
orumy from an equally unhappy context.'^^ For him the evangelical 
injunction (Render to Caesar what is Caesar s, and to God what is 

37 Gregory of Nyssa Orat, fUnehris de Flacilla Imperatrice (PG. 46.889). 

38 2 Chron 26:16-18. Chrysostom In Osianiy Vidi Dominum Horn. 4 (PG 56.126); 
also Ecloga de imperio Horn. 21 (PG.63. 697). 

39 John C\iYysosiom Adpopulum Antiochenum Horn. 3 (PG 49.50). 

40 In 358 when Athanasius wrote, he had been radically disillusioned by the role the 
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Gods) becomes a fundamental statement of the importance of 
boundaries without which symphonia cannot mean anything. 

The idea of symphonia can also be clearly discerned in the 
Byzantine understanding of the role of the emperor in the gover¬ 
nance of church affairs through the Ecumenical Councils. This was 
a friction point of church governance: the exercise of practical 
authority in matters which often did relate to substantial matters of 
the faith. Constantine began the dialectic himself with his inter¬ 
vention in the Donatist affair, and his intervention over Bishop 
Alexanders condemnation of Arius. His summoning of Nicea, of 
course, is the same thing taken to a larger scale. The church had 
long been accustomed to settling local and regional issues by syn¬ 
odical process. After Constantine first handed over the Donatist 
issue for papal judgement, we can see the Roman church being 
careful to preserve synodical form, and not make the bishop of the 
capital simply “stand in for” the emperor on religious questions. 
The collapse of the synodical system as it was stretched over the 
Arian crisis of the fourth century, and the attempts of the 
Constantinian dynasty to impose a common state-recognised 
orthodoxy around Homoiousianism, led soon enough to the set¬ 
tling down of the Byzantine theory of symphonia into a doctrine 
that the emperor had the right to summon a council that affected 
the international church, and had the duty to ratify and impose its 
findings afterwards. He had no right, however, to interfere in the 
proceedings of the council or press the bishops towards his own 
views. Such, at least, was the theory. 

emperor Constantius II has played in church politics. He tried to draw a clear line 
between church and state, and cites Hosius of Cordoba to make his position clear: 
“Do not interfere with church affairs, or give instructions in ecclesiastical matters. 
Rather take instruction from the bishops. God has given the imperium to you. To us 
he has commended the church. If a man took away your imperium he would be of¬ 
fending against the providence of God. Just so, you yourself should be aware that if 
you subject the church to your own will you will be committing a great wrong. It is 
written: Render to Caesar what is Caesar’s, and to God what is God’s [Mat 22:21]. 
Just as we bishops are not allowed to rule the world, you have no power to swing the 
censer.” Historia Arianorum 44 (PG. 25.745). 
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It is difficult to see any pattern from Theodosius I who was 
imposing a state orthodoxy in the Nicene cause. His personal pro¬ 
mulgation of the “faith of Peter and Damasus” to be observed in the 
East, when he was still making his way to the eastern capital, at first 
sight demonstrates a continuance of the policy of Constantins, an 
imperially led religious policy. And yet, when Theodosius imposed 
that religious policy he did so knowing it was the form of “ortho¬ 
doxy” recognised at three of the major sees, and was now bringing 
the fourth, Constantinople, into alignment with the international 
synodical symphonia. It is difficult to read his actions solely as impe¬ 
rial state orthodoxy in that light. Certainly his convocation of the 
Second Ecumenical council shows him anxious to determine east¬ 
ern affairs through synodical process, and in 381 his limited inter¬ 
ventions in the council demonstrated that under the umbrella of 
reconciliation, he was willing to tolerate a wide range of opinions. 
Because of this Gregory Nazianzus was sacrificed, and he insisted 
that thirty Pneumatomachian bishops should take their seats in the 
debate. At the end of the proceedings in 381 the bishops 
themselves appealed to Theodosius to ratify their work directly. 

By the time of Ephesus 431 all the episcopal protagonists at 
Rome, Alexandria, Amtioch and Constantinople, clearly wanted to 
use regional synods independently of the court. It was only when 
the court determined that an international (not national) synodical 
process was in order, that the Ecumenical status of Ephesus was 
assured. Then the procedure of the Theodosius Us dynasty was 
established that became the good standard for subsequent regimes: 
emperors summoned and ratified the councils, they did not partic¬ 
ipate in their decrees. This was the privilege of the bishops alone. 
Theodosius II states the dynastic principle in his Letter read as the 
prelude to the council of 431: 

The stability of the state depends on the religion through which 
we honour God. The two are closely linked, as each depends on the 
other and thrives as each other flourishes. Since God has handed us 
the reins of government, and made us the link of piety and righ¬ 
teousness for all our subjects, we shall preserve the association 
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between the two and watch over the interests of both God and 
men. 

This principle of non-interference was stated in his instructions 
to Count Candidianus who presided over security matters at 
Ephesus. But Candidianus interfered constantly in the affairs of 
the council, contrary to his instructions. And Pulcherias influence 
was just as decisive behind the scenes. The aftermath of Ephesus 
even gave the lie to Theodosius’ pious decision not to be involved, 
as the Nestorian issue was finally decided at the imperial palace at 
Chalcedon in private review. Its final decision lay with Cyrils abil¬ 
ity to command access to the emperor through the eunuchs (his 
famous disbursement of much gold and gifts), and more to the 
point in popular city riots against the very unpopular Nestorius, 
who had probably sealed his fate by earning the enmity of 
Pulcheria, and that of the people by banning erotic entertainments. 
The same story of official non-involvement, alongside massive 
imperial pressure placed on Ecumenical synods, can be traced in 
every succeeding council to the eighth century. By the regular reit¬ 
eration of the principle set down by Theodosius II, however, 
Byzantium rehearsed its creed, even if it did not observe such an 
idealistic symphonia in practice. 

Justinian states exactly the same principle in his letter convoking 
Constantinople II in 553: It is the duty of the priests to define the 
faith, and the task of the emperors to carry out the conciliar 
decrees.^^ In the legal preface to his Sixth Novel issued in March 
535, he promulgated his definition of the respective spheres of 
imperium and sacerdotium: 

The greatest gifts that Gods heavenly philanthropy gave to 
men are the sacerdotium and the basileia\ of which the former 
serves divine affairs, and the latter presides and watches over 
human affairs, and both proceed from one and the same prin¬ 
ciple and regulate human life. So, nothing should be so much 
the care of the emperor as the saintliness of the priests since 


41 PG 86.1035. 
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these constantly pray to God on his behalf. If the sacerdotium 
is in all ways blameless and acceptable to God, and the 
basileia rules justly and properly over the state entrusted to it, 
good harmony will result, which will bestow all that is benefi¬ 
cial on the human race.^^ 

This depiction oisymphonia has often been seized on as an example 
of how Justinian so pressed the boundaries as to almost revert to 
Hellenistic kingship theory. It has often been elevated as a mantra 
for “caesaro-papist” readings. In fact, this is not a text where Justin¬ 
ian imposes any new or intensified theology at all. It is simply a 
learned biblical allusion (much unrecognised by later commenta¬ 
tors it has to be said) to Psalm 131 (esp. w. 8-12) which defines the 
Christian understanding of political symphonia. The king is blessed 
by God. He ensures the holiness of the priests who in turn pray for 
the welfare of his kingdom, so that his throne shall endure, but only 
as long as his sons: “keep the covenant, and observe the laws which 
I have commanded.” This is the classical Byzantine sense of 
symphonia: the biblical doctrine of the conditional blessing from 
God based upon covenant fidelity. Justinian used this argument of 
harmony to justify his imperial role in the oversight of correct doc¬ 
trine in the churches. But the harmony would only be possible, he 
goes on to say in the same preface: 

If the holy canons are observed which the rightly praised and 
venerable apostles, the eyewitnesses and ministers of God s 
word, have transmitted, and the holy fathers have preserved 
and interpreted. 

In Justinian’s decree of May 535 he goes even further in the theory 
of the symphonia of the powers: 

The priesthood and the imperium do not differ very greatly. 

Nor are sacred things so very different from those of public 
and common interest.^^ 


42 Corpus Juris Civilis, vol. 3, Novellacy ed. R Schocll and W Kroll (Berlin, 1928), 35f. 

43 Novellael,1.\ (Schocll & Kroll, 53). 
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But this too, as Dvornik^'^ has convincingly argued, has to be set 
in the context of a past controversy, rather than a contemporary 
attempt to press his advantages. In the time of Emperor Anastasius, 
Pope Gelasius had tried to argue a more separatist vision of the 
spheres of church and state. It was a draft of an argument that 
would grow and grow into the Two Swords theory.'^^ Gelasius, 
however, was not advancing anything like this, but a more clarified 
statement of the rights of the church in the relationship of 
symphonia. Having been called to account by Anastasius for not 
informing the court of his election in the time of the Acacian 
schism. Pope Gelasius excused himself in a letter, that turned much 
on the idea of the distinction between the imperial potestas-, and the 
auctoritas that belonged to the church: 

There are two things, August emperor, by which this world is 
ruled: the sacred authority of the pontiffs and the royal power. Of 
these two the priests carry the heavier weight, as they must render 
an account to the Lord’s judgement seat even for kings. Most mer¬ 
ciful son, you know well enough that you surpass all mankind in 
your dignity, yet even so you must bend your head in submission to 
the ministers of divine things, and from them receive the pledge of 
your salvation. In receiving the heavenly sacraments, which it is 
their office to dispense, you must depend on their judgement and 
not desire to submit them to your will. In matters concerning 
public life, the ministers of religions understand that the imperial 

44 Dvornik, 816-17. 

45 Dvornik, 807, sees in Gelasius’ desire to distinguish the two spheres (and in the 
Pope s implicit claims to spiritual potestas as well (in the binding and loosing) the 
real beginning of the end of the old Byzantine compromise theories of state-church 
relations, and the start of a new medieval mindset. This is seen emerging in Gelasius’ 
treatise on the power of binding and loosing. (De anathematis vinculo^ PL 59.108f.) 
The idea of separation of the two powers is even more underlined in the letters ex¬ 
changed between Pope Symmachus and Anastasius: “You administer human af¬ 
fairs, the pontiff dispenses to you divine things. I would not say that the priesdy 
honours are greater than the imperial, but certainly they are equal.” (Pope 
Symmachus Ep. 10. PL. 62.68). This is well on the way to the position of the Medi¬ 
eval popes as princes rationalising their stand-off before the Emperors of 
Byzantium. 
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power has been given to you from above and they themselves will 
obey your laws.'^^ 

The distinction was not carelessly used. Potestas was what mat¬ 
tered most to the Roman mind. The Senate could bear auctoritas. 
Moral prestige lay with it, but it was potestas that signified effective 
power. In Roman law only the holder of potestas effected religious 
legislation on the advice of those who held the auctoritas. The bish¬ 
ops, of course, claimed for themselves potestas in religious affairs 
within the church. In so far as these came within the public domain 
(and what did not after the increasing Christianisation of the 
empire?) the emperor had to validate large-scale public matters. 

5. Conclusion 

The heart of the Byzantine political theology is expressed in the 
concept oisymphonia. This has two particular aspects that are wor¬ 
thy of scrutiny. The first is the manner in which symphonia as an 
ideal evokes the biblical doctrine of the “conditional” blessing from 
God upon his people for their political stability, a conditionality in 
some sense based upon covenant fidelity, but a blessing that regu¬ 
larly renews itself after numerous failures in the socio-political and 
moral domensions of life, simply in the graciousness of “restora¬ 
tion.” In fact the Byzantines, by this concept of symphonia, 
remained fundamentally faithful to the biblical witness that “salva¬ 
tion” is first and foremost understood in terms of gracious restora¬ 
tion and renewal of a people. The second, and this is something 
that particularly distinguishes Byzantine thought, gains its force 
from an important distinction in Roman law: that between 
auctoritas (such as the Senate possessed) and potestas (such as the 
effective ruler possessed). Auctoritas amounts to substantial influ¬ 
ence over another’s sphere of action. Potestas is the ability to per¬ 
form definitively that which is constitutive of your own proper 
sphere of action. This, simply put, is the political principle of: “To 
each one, his own proper sphere of governance. Between them all a 

46 Gdzsxxxs Ad Anastasim imperatoreniy ep. 8 (PL 59.41). 
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moderate system of listening and balance.” The Roman Catholic 
scholastic “principle of subsidiarity” has done much in the late 
twentieth century to elucidate and enliven reflection about trans¬ 
national legislation in the counsels of the European Community. 
The Byzantine principle of symphonia might well have a role to play 
yet in reconstituting political systems in Eastern Europe. In most 
states that still comprise the thought-world of Eastern Europe, 
Byzantine cultural paradigms run deep. An authentic understand¬ 
ing of the root tradition would be a great benefit. Both founda¬ 
tional ideas behind Byzantine dominion theory—the religious 
notion of accountability, and the political notion of symphonia — 
stand to offer a great deal for modern theorists considering the rela¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy to Democracy today, in the light of the extensive 
damage done to human and political systems in the aftermath of 
the bankruptcy of totalitarianism. 

In the practical working-out of the Byzantine concept of 
symphonia, no one ever denied the emperors right to command the 
allegiance of clergy, and their obedience, in all state matters; which 
included the right of validating or annulling appointments to 
important sees, and the right to announce and sanction interna¬ 
tional church councils. No one in Byzantium (at least no one who 
ever got far enough from the capital to express the matter freely) 
ever doubted, equally, that if the emperor strayed too far in matters 
relating to conscience and orthodoxy (if he transgressed the limits 
of orthodoxy, that is, which was carefully regulated by the written 
and synodical tradition) his authority was rendered void, and his 
throne was endangered by the very fact that he had demonstrated 
that he no longer had sacral protection as the defender of the true 
faith. There were, always, a ready supply of Byzantine aristocrats 
and warlords waiting in the wings to replace him, and even a cur¬ 
sory look at the average number of regnant years for Byzantine 
emperors will give cause to ponder to what extent the emperors 
were the absolutist monarchs they claimed to be. The empire, 
despite all its rhetoric of the divine election of the supreme auto¬ 
crat, never substantially endorsed anything like a rule of imperial 
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succession. The emperor was emperor by virtue of being able to 
fulfil the proper function. If he transgressed too far on the many 
real limits to his theoretical autocracy, he was not long for this 
world. Once again, it cannot be emphasised too strongly, that in 
matters relating to Byzantine political theology the commentator 
must avoid the temptation to rely too strongly on Greek rhetoric, 
or to neglect the unwritten tradition. The limits to imperial power 
were manifold and strong even in Late Antiquity. In later 
Byzantine times they were no less apparent, and this was precisely 
why the rhetoric of imperial priesthood was developed: to defend 
the fragility of the emperor not simply to express his power. The 
idea of the symphonia of the two kingdoms is a dominant idea of 
Byzantine Christian thought. This has sometimes been read as if it 
was a continuation of the Hellenistic political theory of the King as 
the mirror of God and the earthly kingdoms affairs as paralleled to 
those of heaven. It is not this. Oikonomia in Byzantine political and 
religious thought is not merely “rolling with the punches,” though 
this is part of it, and all to its credit for that form of survivalism. The 
willingness to affirm oikonomia in all that does not touch the sub¬ 
stance of the faith, allowed the Byzantines to redefine monarchical 
power in a sacral manner that tried to keep faith with the funda¬ 
mental biblical teachings that the Kingdom of God is not to be 
identified with the concerns of the powers of this world. 
Oikonomia, in this important and positive sense, amounts not so 
much to the “wriggling” that displeases many western commenta¬ 
tors, but rather to the significant insistence that all political theol¬ 
ogy is dialectic in nature. The Christian empire is conditionally 
blessed. The symphony that should exist between church and state 
is a relative and fragile thing. No matter how godly the Christian 
emperor might appear, at the end of the day, as the monks knew, 
from their constant recitation of the Psalter, they were advised to 
“put no trust in princes, nor in the leaders of the people” (Ps 146:3). 
The sacrality of the emperor, and the apostolic status of 
Constantine as model for subsequent emperors, were both put for¬ 
ward as “economic” theological positions. Like the theory of 
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symphonia itself, they were in the nature of dialectics. The 
Byzantine political theology never lost sight of its biblical under¬ 
pinnings, though many subsequent commentators have not recog¬ 
nised the amount of exegesis underlying its rhetoric and have, in 
consequence, over-stated the Byzantine rhetoric and often falsified 
the picture by creating an anachronistic caesaro-papist caricature 
that does no justice to the evidence. 
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CATECHUMENATEAND CONTRA-CULTURE: 

The Social Process of Catechumenate 
IN Third-Century Africa AND Its 
development 

Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

This article describes the social world of third-century African 
Christianity, and then describes the catechumenate by which 
a convert would enter that social world. Its argument is that ritual 
did not play a significant role in the conversion of individuals in 
this period, but that the catechumenate was a period of socializa¬ 
tion and that the ritual element in conversion was a product of 
Constantinian Christianity. It thus stands in express contradiction 
to the thesis of Finn that ritual was a principal means by which con¬ 
version in early Christianity was brought about,' preferring instead 
to emphasize the element of interaction with the new group identi¬ 
fied by recent social studies of conversion as a significant element 
in the process.^ Finn concentrates particularly on the Hippolytean 
Traditio apostolica, especially noting the great length of the 
catechumenate as envisaged by Hippolytus.^ Although this no 
doubt ensured a thoroughgoing socialization of the candidates, its 
exceptional length is not to be attributed to a perceived social need, 
but to the scholastic orientation of this particular Christian 


1 In “Exorcism and Social Analysis: The Second-Century Roman Christians and Sur¬ 

vival,” in E. A. Livingstone (ed.) Studia Patristica 18.3 (Leuven: Peeters, 1989), 
141-53; “Ritual Process and the Survival of Roman Christianity, ofRittial 

Studies 3 (1989): 68-89; From Death to Rebirth (New York: Paulist, 1997), passim 
but especially 28-35 (in introduction), 243-45 (in conclusion). 

2 Note especially L. R. Rambo, UnderstandingRelipous Conversion (New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1993), 102-4, discussed further below. 

3 “Ritual Process,” 70, with reference to Traditio apostolica 17.1. 
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community, as a comparable period of preparation is known in 
other philosophical schools."* 

This is not to deny the possibility of converting power to ritual, 
but simply to deny that the converting power of ritual was a signifi¬ 
cant element in the catechumenate as it was known in third- 
century Africa. We will note, however, in agreement with Finn, 
that the same is not necessarily the case at the time of Augustine. 
The conclusion is reached on two grounds: firstly that it accords 
closely with the evidence, and secondly on the grounds that this 
coheres with the social organization of African Christianity in the 
third century. 

1. Early African Christianity as a Contra-Culture 

Since Carthage was the urban center of Roman Africa, and one of 
the major cities of the Empire,^ it is therefore hardly surprising to 
find Christians here in the second century. The surprise is that we 
should know as little as we do about the origins of Christianity in 
this place. The first literary record of African Christians is the 
account of the martyrs of Scilliti around 180. That these were 
native Africans and villagers indicates that Christianity had long 
been present in Africa, since it would have spread initially from 
immigrants and travellers from the main city, and come to be 
inculturated in the villages after some generations. 

It is possible that the sources are deliberately silent concerning 
the origins of Christianity in Africa, and that we may deduce some¬ 
thing therefore from the silence. Thus one explanation of the 
silence of the sources is that of Rankin, who suggests that early 
Christianity in Africa was not particularly “orthodox” by the stan¬ 
dards of a later period, and that therefore the records have all per- 


4 A. Stewart-Sykcs, Hippolytus: On the Apostolic Traditiony (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 2001), 40. 

5 According to Herodian Historiae 7.6.1, the city was “next after Rome in wealth, 
population and size, though there is rivalry for second place between it and Alexan¬ 
dria in Egypt. ^ 
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ished.^ Whereas this is possible, records of other “unorthodox” 
communities have survived and, apart from Marcionites, who 
broke away from the larger church in the course of the second cen¬ 
tury and cannot therefore be claimed as representing a native non¬ 
catholic form of African Christianity, there is no other form of 
Christianity in Africa during the period under consideration. This 
leads us to propose an alternative understanding of the reason why 
Christian origins in Africa are so obscure, namely that Christianity 
began to reach the upper echelons of Carthaginian society only 
towards the end of the third century and that prior to this period a 
more typical Christian was the bakers wife, a rude and low-class 
figure depicted by Apuleius in the middle of the second century.^ If 
Christianity first found root in Africa among the artisan classes 
then it would not leave a literary record, since these classes, even 
assuming that they possessed basic literacy, would have neither the 
money nor the time nor the motivation to set down any literary 
record. If, however, the third century saw Christianity spreading to 
the upper classes of society then this would explain why a rich liter¬ 
ature suddenly appears. Some evidence of the upward social trend 
of Christianity in this period is found by Aland in the Octavius, an 
apologetic work addressed to an educated audience dating from 
the third century, and probably from Africa;® Rankin correcdy 
points out that this is indicative only of the audience to which the 
Christians aspired, and not to the actual make-up of the Christians 
of the period,^ but that Christians should even aspire to such an 
audience indicates that the social standing of Christians was rising. It 
is in this period that we meet Tertullian, clearly a man of education, 
Perpetua, said to be nobly born,*® and not long afterwards that 
Cyprian, a man of wealth and of the highest social standing, 

6 David Rankin, Tertullian and the Church (Cambridge: CUP, 1995), 9“ 10. 

7 Metamorphoses TV). 

8 B. Aland, “Christentum, Bildung und Romische Obersicht: zum Octavius des 
Minucius Felix,” in H. D. Blume and F. Mann (eds.) Vlatonismus und Christentum 
(JAC Erganzungsband 10; Munster: Aschendorff, 1983), 11-30 at 16“21. 

9 Rankin, Tertullian^ 18-19.9 

10 “Honeste nata” (Passio Perpetme 2). 
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becomes bishop in Carthage. It is at this time that the African 
church has to confront new problems as the result of the presence of 
persons of higher social status, such as those concerning civic respon¬ 
sibility discussed by Tertullian at De idolatria 17.2. Nonetheless the 
bakers wife, who may have been more typical of earlier Christians, 
presumably still found a place in the Christian assembly. 

It is perhaps as a result of its incubation among persons of lower 
social status that Christianity in Africa comes to have a distinctive 
mark of rigorism and separation. It may well be described as a 
contra-culture, a culture which functions within a larger society, 
taking on some aspects of its host society and reformulating them 
in its own terms, redefining the norms of the wider society in order 
to suit itself The classic definitions of contra-culture are formu¬ 
lated in studies of teenage gangs and delinquency, * * by which those 
alienated from wider cultural norms form their own communities, 
the norms of which are partially dependent on the (rejected) host 
culture, and find status and meaning within the redefined struc¬ 
tures. A contra-culture thus has many aspects of the host culture, 
but is marked by a purposive redefinition of these very aspects 
which are borrowed. Thus the practice of patronage in wider 
Roman society, by which economic benefit is gained by the deliber¬ 
ate cultivation of powerful individuals (patrons) who have power 
and influence, by increasing their power and influence with ones 
visible support (as a client), is found mirrored in the conduct of the 
bishop in Cyprians Africa, where patronage is offered and exer¬ 
cised by the bishop in regard to the church. There is a deliberate 
perversion of the norm, however, in that the bishop is fundamen¬ 
tally reliant upon popular election in the first instance; the church 
thus chooses its patron rather than the patron choosing those who 
might receive his patronage. If Christianity originated in Roman 
Africa among those who were excluded from these structures 
through lack of status and wealth, typically the free urban poor, like 
Apuleius’ bakers wife, those who were in no position to oflfer 

11 Note especially Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (New York: Free Press, 1955). 
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patronage to others but are likewise not part of a group of clients 
(unlike slaves, whose social and economic position is closely tied to 
that of their master) then the formation of a contra-culture is 
readily understood, since it mirrors the social situation of other 
contra-cultural groups studied in the twentieth century. 

According to this contra-cultural model of the church, the 
church as a realm is separate from the realms of the world, not so 
much opposing the secular realm as not even recognizing it. Thus, 
as the spokesman for the Scillitan martyrs put the matter: 

I do not acknowledge the imperial realm of this world... I do 
acknowledge my Lord, the ruler of kings and of all nations 
(Passio sanctorum ScilUtanorum 6) 

2. The Catechumenate 

From the writings of Augustine we can gain a clear picture of the 
process of initiation, from the first enrollment of a person as a cate¬ 
chumen to their baptism and chrismation, as it was practised in 
Africa in the early years of the fifth century. * ^ Our knowledge of the 
catechumenal process in third-century Africa is much less com¬ 
plete, but it is worth using the main stages of the ritual as found 
later as a framework, to see how much of this ritual was known at 
the time of Tertullian. 

At the first stage is the enrolment of a person as a catechumen, at 
which a person was marked with the cross and salt given. Although 
McGowan suggests that salt might have been used in a similar con¬ 
text in an earlier period than that of Augustine in the community of 
the pseudo-Clementine literature,’^ and R6^eillaud indeed sug¬ 
gests that this was the case in Africa at the time of Tertullian and 
Cyprian,’^ there is not the evidence to support this claim. It 
remains a possibility, as diversity in sacral foodstuffs tends to mark 

12 See, in particular, the extensive treatment of W. Harmless, Augustine and the 
Catechumenate (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1995). 

13 A. McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999), 118-25. 

14 M. R^veillaud, Saint Cyprien: VOraison Dominicale (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1964), 183 suggests that the citation of Matthew 5:44 at On the Lord*s 
Prayer 17 is an allusion to the giving of salt to catechumens, but this is unlikely. Quite 
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earlier ritual meals, whereas in later times the range of foods is usu¬ 
ally restricted to the bread and wine with water, but is a possibility 
only. Otherwise nothing is known of how persons came to be made 
catechumens. Finn suggests that, in view of the dangers attendant 
on the confession of Christianity, there would have been some ini¬ 
tial examination such as that found in Traditio apostolicaP 
Whether the preliminary examination had a formal quality or not, 
there is no doubt that some professions were considered incompat¬ 
ible with the profession of Christianity; we may recall the discus¬ 
sion of those who trade in incense at Tertullian De Idolatria 10, and 
the discussion of the case of the drama teacher by Cyprian in Ep. 2. 

Nothing is known of the duration of the catechumenate; Pon¬ 
tius implies that Cyprians catechumenate was unusually short as 
signs of conversion were shown early and fully,*^ which implies 
that the duration of the catechumenate might be set according to 
signs of readiness among catechumens rather than a fixed length. It 
is be noted that association with an aged presbyter called Caecilius 
was instrumental in Cyprians conversion,which implies that 
some socialization had already taken place. 

Some idea of the contents of the curriculum may be obtained 
from Cyprians treatise addressed to Quirinus. Kreider su^ests 
that Quirinus was a catechist who had sought guidance from 
Cyprian,** though it is equally plausible to see Quirinus as a fictive 
catechumen. In either event it is reasonable to see the treatise, as 
Kreider does, as containing the material which would be imparted 
in the course of the catechumenate, given that Cyprian describes 
his work as a compendium of the essentials of Christian teaching.*^ 

apart from the absence of evidence for the practice in third-century Africa, the giv¬ 
ing of salt took place only during the catechumenate, whereas Cyprian is here speak¬ 
ing of the life of the baptized. 

15 Finn, From Death to Rebirth^ 173. 

16 Vita Cypriani 2-3. 

17 Vita Cypriani A. 

18 Alan Kreider, The Change of Conversion and the Origin ofChristendom (Harrisburg, 
PA: Trinity, 1999), 29. 

19 QypthnAd Quirinum 1. proem, 3. proem. 
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The first book is given over to the refutation of the Jews, the second 
to a treatment of the mysteries of Christ, from the creation through 
him to belief in his coming again as judge and king, with particular 
emphasis on the passion, and the third to brief practical precepts, 
predominantly concerned with life in the church. 

It is probable that, as in Rome at the same period, the cate¬ 
chumenate was punctuated by exorcisms. There is a brief mention 
of exorcism in Ad Donatum 5, in which Cyprian speaks of spirits 
being driven out, and similar language is employed at Ep. 9.1 5- 
This is indicative of more than one exorcism in the catechumenal 
programme, as Cyprian states that these exorcisms are performed 
by exorcists, the existence of whom as a class of ministers is con¬ 
firmed by a reference to an exorcist at Ep. 23. There was certainly 
one exorcism which took place a week before baptism, to which 
Tertullian makes oblique reference at De Pudicitia 20, which in 
turn illuminates a reference to an act of renunciation which, 
Tertullian states elsewhere, is made “a little time before (the bap¬ 
tism) under the hand of the bishop.”^® This final exorcism is still 
found at the time of Augustine, where it is termed a “scrutiny,” and 
marks the final stage of the preparation of a catechumen, after 
which the final instructions are given. Given that the final exorcism 
was performed by the bishop, whereas a class of exorcists was also 
performing exorcisms, we may conclude that multiple exorcisms 
accompanied the course of the catechumenate. The final exorcism, 
performed by the bishop, may be that to which Cyprian refers at 
the Council of Carthage in 256 when he states that the way to 
Christ for heretics (who must be baptized) is “firstly through the 
imposition of a hand in exorcism, and secondly through the regen¬ 
eration of baptism.”^’ 

At the time of Augustine the Lord’s Prayer was taught to the cate¬ 
chumens as part of this final period of intense instruction, at a cere- 

20 De corona 3. See the discussion of this at A. Stcwart-Sykes, “Manumission and Bap¬ 
tism in Tertullian’s Africa: A Search for the Origin of Confirmation,” Studia 
Liturgica^X (2001): 129-49. 

21 Sent 37. 
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mony which took place one week before the Easter vigil.^^ Grossi 
points out that this is an appropriate concluding point to the 
catechumenate, since at this point the catechumens have learnt of 
the unfolding of the history of salvation and have been formed in 
the faith, and so are now taught how to pray, and given a summary 
in prayer of the Gospel.^^ 

Since this is the time at which the final exorcism and renuncia¬ 
tion was given in the third century, and indeed continued to be 
given in the fifth century, it is possible that the delivery of the Lx»rd s 
Prayer followed on firom that rite of renunciation and exorcism 
even at the time of Tertullian,^^ that the traditio orationis as well as 
the prior scrutiny originated in this period. 

According to Harmless, however, the sermons of Augustine pro¬ 
vide the first evidence of this distinctive North African ritual; he 
denies that the treatises of Tertullian and Cyprian on prayer have 
this purpose, preferring instead to suggest that these discourses are 
inspired by the rite, because of references which are made to the 
eucharist which imply that the hearers knew its shape, and cannot, 
therefore, be catechumens.^^ This argument presupposes, how¬ 
ever, that a disciplina arcani was in place in third century Africa, an 
assumption which is questionable, to say the least. Apart from the 
existence of commentaries on the Lord s Prayer by both Tertullian 
and Cyprian, and the appropriateness of much of this material to 
catechumens, we should note that, since the Lord’s Prayer was said 
on entry to the assembly by the newly baptized in third-century 
Africa, it is hardly likely that it would not have been delivered and 
expounded to those catechumens shordy before their baptism. 
Thus we may follow Simpson and Grossi, and see the treatises of 
Tertullian and Cyprian on the Lord’s Prayer as reflecting the 

22 Harmless, Augustine and the Catechumenatey 286. 

23 V. Grossi, “II contesto battesimale dell' oratio dominica nei commenti di 

Tertulliano, Cipriano, Augustinianum 20 (1980): 205-20 at 214-17. 

Both Tertullian and Cyprian refer to the Lord’s Prayer as a summary of the Gospel. 

24 See also W. Rordorf, “The Lord’s Prayer in the Light of its Liturgical Use in the 
Early Church,” Studia Liturgica 14 (1980-81): 1-19 at 3. 

25 Augustine and the Catechumenatey 287, n.l69. 
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instruction which was given to catechumens in the Lord s Prayer at 
the last stage of their formation. 

I have discussed the administration of baptism in the African 
church elsewhere;^^ two features of the post-baptismal ceremonies 
are worthy of note, namely the laying on of a hand and the action of 
dressing in the newly baptized in white, as these are both action 
bound up to patronage, which in this event becomes the patronage 
of the bishop. Thus the inverted acceptance of social norms derived 
from the saeculum within the church manifests itself in the very act 
of admission to the church. We should now explore the manner in 
which the catechumenate prepared the candidate for this society. 

3- Catechumenate and Contra-Culture 

Cyprian himself describes the difference between his life as a Chris¬ 
tian and that he enjoyed before his conversion ... 

When does he learn thrift who has been used to liberal ban¬ 
quets and sumptuous feasts? And he who has been glittering 
in gold and purple, and has been celebrated for his costly at¬ 
tire, when does he reduce himself to ordinary and simple 
clothing? One who has felt the charm of the fasces and of civic 
honours shrinks from becoming a mere private and inglori¬ 
ous citizen. The man who is attended by crowds of clients, 
and dignified by the numerous association of an officious 
train, regards it as a punishment when he is alone... (Cyprian 
Ad Donatum 3) 

In facing up to the possibility of becoming a Christian, Cyprian is 
describing a way of life entirely different from that he had previ¬ 
ously enjoyed; but once converted, and having rapidly become 
bishop, the one who had previously known the fasces acts within 
the church in the manner of provincial governor,^^ and the one 
who had been surrounded by a crowd of clients continues to act as a 

26 R. L. Simpson, The Interpretation of Prayer in the Early Church (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster, 1965), 21. 

27 In “Manumission and Baptism.” 

28 Because the office of provincial governor, as local plenipotentiary agent of the em¬ 
peror, is the basis on which he understands the episcopate. See R. F. Evans, One and 
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patron.^^ For all this there is still a transformation because of the 
changed locus in which Cyprian is operating. Even more impor¬ 
tant, under the Roman patronage system, than amassing wealth is 
the reception of honor on the grounds of wealth or on the basis of 
an extensive clientela. Thus Groh observes that funerary inscrip¬ 
tions of necessity boast of the wealth which the deceased had 
achieved, and further observes that individuals might regularly 
claim to be wealthier than they actually were in order to obtain sta¬ 
tus on account of their wealth and generosity.^® This aspect is 
entirely lacking from Cyprians behavior. 

The issue at stake is the role that ritual had in bringing about the 
interior change which brought about this change in behavior. At 
the time of Augustine the rites had great complexity and, as actual 
preparation for baptism was concentrated into a relatively short 
period, were themselves instruments of conversion. But we should 
note that there is a very different social context in that period, in 
that the confession of Christianity is no longer a subversive act. 
Thus the development of “spine-chilling” mysteries of initiation 
are likely to be the product of the fourth century; we may read the 
rigors of the scrutiny which, in a later period, took place in dark¬ 
ness, perhaps on goatskins spread on the floor, accompanied by the 
hissing and spitting of exorcists, as a means not only of examining 
and preparing the candidate, but of actually bringing about a can¬ 
didates conversion by impressing the candidate with the power of 
the institution and reinforcing the candidates determination to 
pass the test. This may be compared to hazing rituals known today 

Holy: The Church in Latin Patristic Thought {London: SPCK, 1972), 48; J. B. Rives, 
Relipon and Authority in Roman Carthage from Augustus to Constantine (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1995), 290-94. 

29 On Cyprian as a patron see C. A. Bobertz, “Patronage Networks and the Study of 
Ancient Christianity,” in E. A. Livingstone (ed.) Studia Patristica 24 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 1993), 20-27; idem, “Patronal Letters of Commendation: Cyprian’s 
Epistulae 38-40,” in E. A. Livingstone (ed.) Studia Patristica 31 (Leuven: Peeters, 
1997), 20-27; Alistair Stewart-Sykes, “Ordination Rites and Patronage Systems in 
Third-Century Africa,” Vigiliae Christianae 56 (2002): 115-30. 

30 D. E. Groh, “Tertullian's Polemic Against Social Co-optation,” Church History 
(1971): 7-14 at 8-9, with many references to further studies. 
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in military and educational institutions, which likewise function to 
bond recruits to the institution, or to deter those who are unsuit¬ 
able,^* and which take place within small societies which serve in 
various ways the interests of wider society. 

At the time of Tertullian and Cyprian, by contrast, Christianity 
was a subversive movement and the social change as described by 
Cyprian would be sufficient in itself to deter any who did not desire 
authentic conversion. What was needed was a process of socializa¬ 
tion into the new community, and the function of the final exor¬ 
cism, which in time would develop into the scrutiny, was a sign that 
the resocialization was complete.^^ Finn suggests that the initial 
examination, the probable existence of which was su^ested above, 
took place in view of the dangers attendant upon the profession of 
Christianity;^^ it is perhaps truer to say that, given the dangers of 
the confession of Christianity, since enquirers are unlikely to have 
been casual in their approach it is not therefore a matter of the 
church being unable to countenance easy admission but rather that 
a candidate would not easily countenance seeking admission. 

The ritual function of the catechumenate was simply one of 
liminal movement towards the life of the baptized, fi’om one com¬ 
munity to another, whereas the nature of the instruction, as exhib¬ 
ited in theA^ Quirinum., is concerned with the socialization of the 
catechumen into the church through the regulation of behavior.^'^ 
Although we have not been able to state what the length of the 
catechumenate typically might have been, we may be assured that 

31 Hank Nuwer "Hazinc: Separating Rites From Wrongs,” The American Lenon Maz- 
azine 147, No. 1 (1999). 

32 Cyprian, Ep. 69.15.2, states that it is the bishop's duty to ensure that a candidate ap¬ 
proaching baptism is indeed set free from the Devil. In other words, to ensure that 
he has left his old life entirely behind. 

33 Finn, From Death to Rebirth^ 173. 

34 Cf. W.H.C. Frend, “The North African Cult of Martyrs: From Apocalyptic to 
Hero Worship,” in T. Klausner and E. Dassmann (cds.), Jenseitsvorstellungen in 
Antike (JAC Erganzungsband 9; Munster: AschendorfF, 1982), 154-67, at 156, 
who suggests that there was a strong apocalyptic element in the preparation of cate¬ 
chumens at the time of Perpetua and Felicity, such that the catechumenate might be 
read as a preparation for martyrdom. 
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it was more than the six weeks or so that was the period in which 
catechumens enrolled at birth at the time of Augustine would actu¬ 
ally prepare. In his discussion of the phase of interaction in reli¬ 
gious conversion, Rambo isolates four possible means by which 
involvement in the life of the new religion is inculcated.^^ This he 
labels “relationships,” by which he means the building of emo¬ 
tional bonds with the new religious community, “ritual,” which is 
discussed further below, “rhetoric,” by which a convert is supplied 
with an interpretative system for interpreting his or her experi¬ 
ences, and “role,” which consolidates a persons involvement in the 
new religious community. We may see from the Ad Quirinum that 
fundamental in the African catechetical programme was the supply 
of an interpretative framework for the reading of Scripture and the 
inculcation of the understanding of the role of a Christian in the 
church (though a role is not given at this stage.) The formation 
of relationships within a tight community, culminating in the 
entry into a relationship of clientela with the bishop, was almost 
inevitable. 

To pursue this insight in terms of the contra-cultural paradigm 
which we have employed, we may note Beckers classic study of 
cannabis-users in the USA in the 1950s. He notes that learning the 
use of cannabis was a social experience: 

Vague impulses and desires, in this case, probably most fre¬ 
quently a curiosity about the kind of experience the drug will 
produce, are transformed into definite patterns of action 
through the social interpretation of a physical experience 
which is in itself ambiguous.^^ 

Becker s point is that the deviant culture of cannabis smokers was 
a closely defined social group, with its own mores which were socially 
formed^^ through a learning-process which involved not only learn¬ 
ing the (ritual) techniques of smoking, but also a means of commu- 

35 Rambo, Understanding Religious Conversion^ 102-4. 

36 Howard S. Becker, Outsiders: Studies in the Sociology of Deviance (New York: Free 
Press, 1963), 42. The study as a whole takes up 41-58. 

37 Becker, Outsiders^ 77-78. 
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nicating within the group through the learning of the inside lan¬ 
guage of “highs” and “hits.” Becoming a Christian in third-century 
Africa was a social process, and the point of the catechumenate was 
to expose converts to the social world of the church in order that they 
could learn to live in the new society. By the fifth century there was 
no distinction between the societies of the insiders and the outsiders, 
and so the catechumenate took on a new function, namely that of 
bringing about a true inner conversion. Thus Finn attributes the sur¬ 
vival of Christianity to the catechumenate, which he sees as a prepa¬ 
ration for a liminal life as a Christian by enabling the candidate to 
recognize his or her liminal status in the world;^® but rather than 
simply being liminal persons, African Christians converted them¬ 
selves into a contra-culture, and so the purpose of the catechumenate 
was not so much that of testing, even less of conversion, but a means 
of socializing the candidate into a new culture. 

3./ The Disciplina Arcani as an Example of Development 

When the church changed from a contra-culture to a part of main¬ 
stream society the nature and function of the catechumenate con¬ 
sequently changed likewise. To suit this new function, ritual took 
on a new significance, which is well described by Finn.^^ 

We have already mentioned hazing in the context of the scrutiny 
as it was known in the later fourth century. Such rituals are known 
as “degradation ceremonies,” and are acknowledged as being 
means by which a successful entrant is more closely bonded to the 
community or society which he is entering, as the value put on 
membership of a group is in direct proportion to the price paid for 
entry."^® It is this aspect of the catechumenate which emerges, we 
may suggest, only when it is no longer a social danger even to 

38 Finn, “Exorcism and Social Analysis,” passim. 

39 T. M. Finn “It Happened One Saturday Night: Ritual and Conversion in Augus¬ 
tine’s North Africa,58 (1990): 589--616. 

40 H. Garfunkel, “Conditions of Successful Degradation Ceremonies,” American 
Journal of Sociology G (1956): 420—24; E. Aronson andj. Mills, “The Effect of Sever¬ 
ity of Initiation on Liking for a Group ,”of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
59 (1959); 177-87. 
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become a catechumen; in third-century Africa social degradation 
occurs as soon as a person becomes a catechumen, just as alienation 
from the law came about in the America of the 1950s when persons 
were first involved in a culture which used cannabis. 

We may illustrate this change in the nature of the catechumenate 
by observing one aspect which Finn does not explore, namely the 
growth of the disciplina arcani. This is certainly an element in the 
converting power of ritual in the fifth century but I have briefly 
argued elsewhere that the third century knew nothing of the 
disciplina arcani.^^ We may recap the arguments here: 

a) The substance of Tertullian’s tract on baptism reveals to catechu¬ 
mens everything that the disciplina arcani would keep from 
them. 

b) The passages in Traditio apostolicayAiif^ might imply that cate¬ 
chumens were excluded from the celebration of the eucharist 
may be read as implying, rather, that they were present on an un¬ 
equal footing. 

c) Marcionite communities, which in many respects retain the 
practice of earlier Christianity, know no disciplina arcani in the 
fifth century. 

d) The pseudo-Clementine literature describes the catechumens 
“hearing” the mysteries in the course of their catechumenate. 

The reason for singling out this element of practice is that it typifies 
the change which initiation rites undergo in the fourth century; 
previously the very profession of Christianity itself performed the 
social function of the creation of an elect, whereas now this has to 
take place on the basis of ritual. For although Yarnold ascribes the 
origin of the disciplina arcani to the third century, the passages he 
cites in support of this are, as we shall see, susceptible of an alterna¬ 
tive explanation, as is his reasoning that the practice was borrowed 


41 In, variously, On the Apostolic Tradition, 105, 127, 143; “Manumission and Bapt¬ 
ism,” 140; “Bread, Fish, Water and Wine: The Marcionite Menu and the Main¬ 
tenance of Purity,” in G. May and K. Greschat (eds.) Marcion und seine kirchen- 
geschichtliche Wirkung(T\} 150; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002), 207-20 at 208-9. 
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from the mystery religions. The example of the mysteries may 
explain the extent to which the disciplina arcani was extended dur¬ 
ing the fourth century, though we should repeat that this in itself 
would not be a reason unless other social and religious ends were 
being served, as it seems improbable that there should be such 
deliberate borrowing from the mysteries resulting in a practice new 
to Christianity at a time when there was great mutual hostility. 

On the other hand, it is unlikely that the practice would emerge 
ex nihib, for already in the third century, Tertullian compares the 
secrecy of Christian initiation rites to those observed by the mys¬ 
tery religions. Therefore we may cautiously suggest that its origin 
lay in the practice already discussed of delivering the Lord s Prayer 
only at the final stage of initiation. The reason for that was purely 
practical, in that the prayer was not to be said by those unbaptized. 
But such a practice, once established, might find a new function in 
the changed conditions of the fourth century. Prior to this there 
was a degree of privacy in Christian worship as its locus was private 
houses, and initiation was still more private since it took place sepa¬ 
rately from the main assembly. When the move to the basilica 
came, it is possible for natural privacy to transmute into deliberate 
secrecy under changed social conditions and with a new social 
function, as in the Nicene period we begin to meet the phenome¬ 
non of the life-time catechumen and the deathbed baptism. When 
the church is not persecuted, when Christians are, if not in a major¬ 
ity, at least a significant minority, when there is little distinction 
between Christian culture and the culture of the wider society, then 
the church may feel a social need to enforce a distinction between 
nominal catechumen and baptized faithful which, once the process 
of the Christianization of the Empire is complete, is no longer nec¬ 
essary. Since there was already a custom of referring to the teaching 
of the church as mysteries this description may in turn, especially 
once the move to the basilica has been made and imperial 

42 E. J. Yarnold, The Awe-Inspiring Rites of Initiation (Collegcville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 2nd cd. 1994), 55-66. 
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paraphernalia added to the celebration, be applied to the rites 
themselves.^^ 

As evidence for seeing the guarding of the words of the Lord s 
Prayer from those who are actually entitled to say them, we may 
note that this prayer is nowhere discussed in Hippolytus’ Traditio 
apostoUca, which leaves it possible that the very strange statement at 
the conclusion of the instruction concerning baptism that there is a 
white stone which the bishop will explain to those who are quali¬ 
fied is a reference to this prayer,^^ and that Tertullian, who, accord¬ 
ing to Yarnold, discusses the disciplina arcani when he accuses here¬ 
tics of having no such thing, is particularly actuated by a concern to 
guard the contents of the Lord’s Prayer, when he states that apart 
from sharing the peace together, catechumens and faithful “hear 
alike, they pray alike. The catechumens, he states, are perfect 
before their instruction is complete, which may imply that instruc¬ 
tion in the Lord’s Prayer was the summit of Christian teaching. 
Finally we may note that Tertullian likewise, in comparing the pri¬ 
vacy of Christians to the deliberate secrecy of the mystery religions, 
mentions secrecy surrounding initiation rites but not at any other 
point.^*’ 

This argument, of course, presupposes that the Lord’s Prayer was 
said privately, at least originally. Although Rordorf argues that the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer was communal, that “its essential Sitz im 
Leben is the worship in which the baptized Christians of a local 
congregation are gathered to honour God he offers no evi¬ 
dence for this assertion. Even less does he countenance the possibil¬ 
ity that, even though the Prayer might find its place in a corporate 
celebration, its actual recitation might be private. He nonetheless 
notes that when the Didache states that the prayer is said three 

43 So J. Hamilton, “The Church and the Language of Mystery,” Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses 53 (1977): 479*“94 at 489-93. 

44 Traditio apostoUca 21.40. 

45 Depraescriptione haereticorum 41. 

46 He is also quite scathing about the secrecy of the mysteries at De baptismo 2. 

47 Rordorf, “Lord’s Prayer,” 3. 
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times daily, at least one of these occasions must be private.'*® We 
may add to this and note that the whole evidence of prayer in a 
Jewish setting indicates that there was no communal prayer as 
such, but only private prayer which, for all that it might be said in a 
corporate setting, is nonetheless recited individually.'*^ Thus when 
Yokes compares the flexibility of form in the Lord s Prayer in the 
first three centuries to that of Jewish prayer in the same period,^® we 
may go on to suggest that the cause is the same, namely that it came 
about through private recitation, even in a corporate setting. 

4. Conclusion 

The main lines of the later catechumenate were in place both in 
Rome and in Africa in the third century, but these in turn were con¬ 
siderably developed. Thus this represents Bradshaws dictum that 
much of what emerges in the fourth century has its roots in earlier 
practice.^* The changes come about through social changes. When 
African Christianity stands contrary to the saeculum, converts need 
to learn a new set of social mores, and this need is reflected in 
Cyprians syllabus as set out in Ad Quirinum. The fact that there 
was no ritual element in the process of renunciation and conver¬ 
sion perhaps explains the readiness of so many Christians to lapse 
under the Decian persecution, as Tippett observes from his experi¬ 
ence in the contemporary mission field that those converts who 
had destroyed their former cult-objects were less likely to return to 
their previous practices than those who had not.^^ 

The African catechumenate of the third century is thus a process 
of socialization within the new community. When, however, 

48 Rordorf, “Lord’s Prayer,” 5. 

49 See the texts and discussion of Alistair Stewart-Sykes and Judith Newman, Early 
Jewish Liturgy: A Sourcebook (Cambridge: Grove, 2001), 14—15. 

50 F. E. Yokes, “The Lord’s Prayer in the First Three Centuries,” in F. L. Cross (ed.) 
Studia Patristica 10 (TU 107; Berlin: Akademie, 1970), 253-60. 

51 P. F. Bradshaw, The Search for the Origins of Christian Worships 2nd ed. (London: 
SPCK, 2002), 211. 

52 A. R. Tippett, “Conversion as a Dynamic Process in Christian Mission,” Missiology 
2(1977): 203-21. 
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Christianity is an official religion, the nature of conversion 
changes, and the ritual element within the catechumenate takes on 
new significance as a means by which inner conversion might be 
brought about. 
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ST John Chrysostom as biblical 
Commentator: 

Six homilies on Isaiah 6 

Robert C. Hill 

Careful readers of the homilies of St John Chrysostom that gener¬ 
ally appear under the rubric In illud, Vidi Dominum^ (the opening 
of the first verse of chapter six of Isaiah, where the prophet recounts 
the heavenly vision that is the occasion of his prophetic vocation) 
would feel some questions arising about the consistency of move¬ 
ment through the six homilies and their interrelationship, even if 
having no qualms about the accuracy of their attribution in all cases 
to the preacher in Antioch who was later bishop in Constantinople. 
Without knowing that editors in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had found reason to question the order of the homilies,^ 
and that a twentieth-century patrologist like Johannes Quasten 
raised a quibble about the place of Chrysostoms ministry to which 
each homily belongs,^ readers on internal evidence might come to 
conclusions of their own on these questions. The local bishop, for 
instance, is mentioned as being present for Homilies Two and 
Three; he is not referred to in Homily One that does not contain 
material to which Homily Two refers when it says. 

The other day, when we had the honor of speaking to your 
good selves, you heard that psalm read out that expelled the 

1 M. Geerard, ed., Clavis Patrum Graecorum (Turnhout: Brepols, 1974) vol. 2, 
(=CPG) 4417. 

2 Bernard de Montfaucon, in introducing his edition of the text (reprinted in PG 
56.95-142), reports Henry Savile’s account a century earlier of their occurrence in 
the Catabgus Augustanusy and mentions his own and historian Tillemonf s reserva¬ 
tions. A critical text of the homilies has been edited by Jean Dumortier, Homilies sur 
Oziasy SC 277 (Paris: Cerf, 1981), endorsing these concerns. 

3 Patrologylll (Westminster, MD: Newman, 1960), 435-36, Quasten assigns some 
of the homilies to Antioch, others to Constantinople. 
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sinner from the sacred precincts and bade angels and the 
powers on high praise the God of all.^ 

At the end of Homily Six the preacher sums up for his congrega¬ 
tion, but makes no attempt to include the material covered in the 
other homilies, even though earlier on that occasion he implies the 
one congregation has been with him throughout: 

I have been noticing everyone hankering after the seraphim, 
not today only, but also from the first day.^ 

Also in Homily Six the preacher refers to the approach of Lent, 
whereas in Homily Four conditions are said to be uncomfortably 
summery: 

Yesterday, remember, we wondered why on earth it is that, when 
all the inspired authors including this one customarily mention 
the time of the king s life, there is here a departure from the cus¬ 
tom: he speaks not of the lifetime of Uzziah but of the death of 
Uzziah. I intend to solve this today. Even if the temperature is 
high, you see, the dew from the sermon is greater; even if the 
body that is pampered finds the going heavy, the soul that is vig¬ 
orous is exhilarated. Do not speak to me of heat and sweat: if 
your body is sweating, sponge your mind.^ 

Furthermore, that accent on King Uzziahs death had in fact not 
been raised by the preacher in Homily Three (to cite the numbers 
of the homilies as they stand today without settling those early 
doubts about order of delivery). 

Antiochene appreciation of the Scriptures 

Since the time of those editors and patrologists, however, to the 
qualms that strike the simple reader of the text have been added 
further challenges to the order and indeed the authenticity of one 

4 SC 277.84. It is probably Ps 148 to which Chrysostom is referring (not mentioned 
in Homily One), which does not call for the expulsion of sinners, though in his com¬ 
mentary on it elsewhere (PG 55.492) he does mention that only “his holy ones” may 
sing the praise of God (v.l4). 

5 SC 277.208. 

6 SC 277.154-56. 
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or more of the homilies, and attempts have been made also to be 
precise about their date and place of delivery. But since no consen¬ 
sus has been reached, especially on alternative authorship of any 
one homily,^ it is probably permissible and indeed preferable 
to accept them all as a further sample of Chrysostom s commentary 
on a part of the Old Testament—not simply Isaiah 6, of which only 
the opening verses come in for treatment, but predominandy 
the story of Uzziah’s punishment for effrontery described in 
2 Chron 26. The latter is a story which lends itself to Chrysostoms 
generally moral approach to the Bible, which emerges without dis¬ 
tinction and which prompts some further statement of this pastors 
principles of morality and spirituality. What does distinguish the 
commentary are some beautiful formulations of Antiochene appre¬ 
ciation of the inspired Scriptures as a means of revelation and as an 
example of divine considerateness {avyKaTaBaaiJ) to human limi¬ 
tations {dadei>€La). They deserve study before entering the current 
debate on the homilies’ provenance, order and authenticity. 

Though it is typical of Antiochene commentary generally (the 
term “exegesis” not strictly applicable to their approach to the bibli¬ 
cal text)® to regard the Scriptures as one further example of divine 
considerateness—in addition to the figures and events of sacred his¬ 
tory and pre-eminently the humanity of Jesus —avymTdBaais is a 
term associated particularly with Chrysostom. For him the converse 
between God and humanity in the language employed by inspired 
Old Testament authors— TTpo<l)r\Tai all of them because inspired, 
not simply the visionary of Isa 6—exemplifies a loving attitude that 

7 In introducing his critical text (13-17), Jean Dumortier argues against the authen¬ 
ticity of Homily Four, proposing as author Nicephorus of Constantinople (d. 829). 
His arguments are refuted by Pierre Augustin, “La p^rennit^ de T^glise selon Jean 
Chrysostome et I’authenticit^ de la IVe Homdie Sur Ozias,” Recherches 
Augustiniennes 2% (1995) 95-144. 

8 Cf J. N. D. Kelly, Golden Mouth. The Story of John Chrysostonty Ascetic, Preacher, 
Bishop (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1995), 94: “Neither John, nor any 
Christian teacher for centuries to come, was properly equipped to carry out exegesis 
as we have come to understand it. He could not be expected to understand the na¬ 
ture of Old Testament writings.” 
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denotes none of the patronising manner implied by the caique “con¬ 
descension” commonly but erroneously used to translate Chryso¬ 
stoms term. In fact, when Chrysostom reviews the divine consider¬ 
ateness demonstrated in the privilege accorded the seraphim and still 
more in the eucharistic KOLUcjuia with Christian communicants, the 
editor of the critical text, Dumortier, prefers on the basis of the Arme¬ 
nian version (based on three fifdi-century manuscripts) the reading 
(f>LXai^p(oma to the avyKardpamg of the other forty-two later mss: 

Come now, let us sum up once more. We discoursed of the sera¬ 
phim, we showed how great their dignity in standing close to the 
royal throne and the fact that this dignity can be attained also by 
human beings. We spoke about the wings and Gods unap¬ 
proachable power, and about his considerateness in our regard.^ 

Respecting divine transcendence 

Appreciating this loving gesture to seraphim and especially to 
human beings involves also, for an Antiochene, respecting limits 
proper to created natures. Chrysostom challenges in particular the 
kataphatic theology of the Anomeans, who wished to examine the 
unexaminable instead of accepting avyKard^aais for what it is. 

This is the reason, at any rate, why they turn aside their faces 
and use their wings as a barrier, unable to bear the rays 
streaming from that source. And yet, you say, the vision was 
an example of considerateness; so how was it they could not 
bear it? You ask me this? Ask those who pry into the ineffable 
and blessed nature, who presume where presumption is il¬ 
licit. The seraphim would not succeed in seeing even this ex¬ 
ample of considerateness, whereas a human being would dare 
to claim—or, rather, manage to come up with the idea—that 
they are able precisely and clearly to see this nature for what it 
is. Tremble, O heaven! be aghast, O earth! 

9 SC 277.226. On the inadequacy of the rendering “condescension” (or J.-M. 
Leroux’s “Herablassung” in his article, “Johannes Chryostomus,” TRE 17.121), see 
my “On looking again at synkatabasisy” Prudentia 12 (1981): 3-11. 

10 SC 277.90. 
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Uzziah serves to prefigure this anomean temerity, his arrogance 
being the true focus of the bulk of the preachers attention in the 
homilies, and his leprosy fitting chastisement: “Such is the evil of 
not keeping to the limits of the ^ifts given us by God, whether this 
concerns office or knowledge,” ‘ he adds, with a codicil of his own 
to The Chronicler s text. 

From an exegetical point of view (using the term loosely to imply 
our principal interest), this continuing contrast between divine 
considerateness and seraphic awe, on the one hand, and on the 
other the temerity of Uzziah and the Anomeans has the effect of 
leading Chrysostom to express his own deep appreciation of scrip¬ 
tural koinwniva. For him the biblical authors are the means by 
which communication {ofiiXid) with God occurs, a communica¬ 
tion which can be interrupted; and (with a loose application of the 
situation obtaining rather in the time of Eli as outlined in 1 Sam 
3:1) he maintains that the peoples unwillingness to expel the lep¬ 
rous Uzziah resulted in such an interruption of this scriptural 
communication. 

Since they allowed him that liberty, therefore, God turned 
away from them and put a stop to the charism of inspiration 
{npo^T]T€ia )—and rightly so: in return for their breaking his 
law and being reluctant to expel the unclean one, he brought 
the charism of inspiration to a halt. “The word was precious 
at that time, and there was no inspired utterance,” that is, 

God was not speaking through the inspired authors: the 
Spirit through whom they made utterance was not inspiring 
them since they kept the unclean one, the Spirit s grace not 
being active in the case of unclean people. Hence he kept his 
distance, he did not reveal himself to the inspired authors: he 
was silent and remained hidden ... You refuse? I shall have no 
dealings with you, either. 

11 SC 277.194. 

12 SC 277.174. The theological depth that Chrysostom gives to an understanding of 
divine communication in the Scriptures needs to be taken into account as a balance 
to the thesis that Antiochene exegetes were brought up on a diet of rhetorical princi¬ 
ples of pagan grammarians, the theme of Christoph Schaublin, Untersuchungen zu 
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This divine homilia, far from being merely functional and its inter¬ 
ruption inconvenient, is of inestimable value; and while as a true 
Antiochene Chrysostom always maintains the Scriptures can be 
subjected to scrutiny with precision, akribeia, there are limits to be 
respected here, too. 

“In the year that King Uzziah died,” the text says, “I saw the 
Lord seated on a lofty and exalted throne.” How he saw I do 
not know: while the fact that he saw he mentioned, on the 
way he saw he kept silence; what he said I accept, into what he 
left unsaid I do not pry; what has been revealed I grasp, I do 
not busy myself with what remains concealed—the reason 
for its being concealed, after all. The explanation of the Scrip¬ 
tures is a golden robe, the warp of gold, the woof of gold; I do 
not attach to them a border of spiders’ webs, conscious as I am 
of the limitations of my own reasonings. Scripture says, “Do 
not shift ancient boundaries which your fathers set in place” 

(Prov 22 : 28 ). It is not safe to move boundaries; so how shall 
we change what God has determined for us? Do you want to 
find out how he saw God? Turn prophet yourself. 

Elsewhere likewise, with employment of his familiar figure of min¬ 
ers digging for gold, he suggests that in the Scriptures, “far from the 
gold l|dng before us mixed up with earth, it is gold and only 
gold.” ^ Furthermore, he is claiming, not only is the text of inesti¬ 
mable value, but his commentary on it is likewise golden—pro¬ 
vided unwarranted prying and embroidering are not conducted: 
Anomeans, please note. Chrysostom always entertains an exalted 
esteem for his role as a preacher; and in an odd passage in Homily 
Four that seems unattached to the context he develops powerfully 
his ministry of the Word which rests also on divine inspiration. 

Since, then, our theatre is full or, to put it differently, the 
heaving sea is awash with tranquillity or, again, the storm- 
tossed ocean is steady—come now, let us launch the boat, un- 

Methode und Herkunft der antiochenischen Exegese, Theophaneia: Beitrage zur Reli¬ 
gions- und Kirchengeschichte des Altertums 23 (Koln-Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1974). 

13 SC 277.206. 

14 SC 277.94. 
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furling our tongue in place of the sail, calling on the grace of 
the Spirit in place of the breeze, employing as pilot the Cross 
instead of rudder and oar. While the sea has water that is 
brackish, here there is living water. There you find brute 
beasts, here rational souls; there the travelers go from sea to 
land, here the travelers leave the earth and put in at heaven; 
there boats, here spiritual discourses; there planks in the boat, 
here tightly-welded discourses; there a sail, here a tongue; 
there a breath of air, here a visit from the Spirit; there a human 
pilot, here the pilot is Christ. 

Without the tongue of the commentator, even the breezes of the 
Spirit and Christ s piloting the congregation with his cross will not 
succeed in negotiating the ocean of the biblical text. 

The Word inspired and revealing 

The value of the Scriptures to the congregation (who are listeners to 
the word rather than readers of the text) is inestimable because of 
the divine inspiration of the authors; and the effect of this inspira¬ 
tion is the revelation it provides into the nature of the divine author 
and his purposes. The implication for the listener to this inspired 
and revealing word, then, is rapt attention: “The mouths of the 
inspired authors are the mouth of God, after all; such a mouth would 
say nothing idly—^so let us not be idle in our listening, either. 
Chrysostom frequently speaks of the congregations vTTaKOT\}^ 
their proper responsiveness (often rendered inadequately by Mont- 
faucons Latin translators as obedientia and by Dumortier as 
“docilit^”); in these homilies (particularly One and Four) there is 
also accent on the need to avoid disorderly behavior in church. We 

15 SC 277.142. 

16 SC 277.92. For evidence in these homilies of Chrysostom’s views on biblical 
inspiration in particular, see my “St John Chrysostom’s Teaching on Inspiration in 
‘Six Homilies on Isaiah,”’ Vigiliae Christianae 12 (1968): 19-37. 

17 In the case of psalms sung during a (para)liturgical function, a particular verse was 
sung as this response, as in modern liturgies. Chrysostom refers to the practice in 
commenting on some psalms now numbered among his epfiei'eiat and on Ps 42 ; 
I have looked at these examples in my Introduction to St John Chrysostom: Commen¬ 
tary on the Psalms I (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1998), 10-11. 
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saw him assuring his listeners in Homily Four that it is unalloyed 
gold lying before them; and in Homily Two he conveys a like 
appreciation of their privileged access to revelation by dramatising 
their introduction to the heavenly court in the company of Isaiah: 

Let us follow him, however, with measured gait, moving in 
complete silence. Let no one enter burdened with worldly 
concerns, no one wavering, no one in the grip of passion; in¬ 
stead, let us leave all these things outside the doors, and all of 
us enter in this fashion. It is the kingdom of heaven we are en¬ 
tering, after all; we are going to places where lightning flashes. 
Inside it is all silence and mysteries beyond telling. Pay precise 
attention, however: the reading out of the Scriptures is the 
opening of the heavens.’® 

It is a theology of the Word with implications, of course, also for 
our ages liturgies: public reading {dv'd'yuojGLs) of the lectionary is 
the congregations key to heaven. 

These six homilies, in short, are—to borrow a figure dear also to 
the preacher—a rich treasury of formulations of Antiochene 
esteem for the scriptural Word. Implied in them is not simply the 
congregations responsiveness but the virtue of precision, dKpifieta 
—a feature of the text and a responsibility for both commentator 
and reader/listener: “Such a mouth would say nothing idly—so let 
us not be idle in our listening, either,” we saw him admonishing 
them. No detail in the text may be allowed to pass unnoticed. The 
very opening words of Isaiahs first verse, “I saw the Lord seated on a 
lofty and exalted throne,” provoke the predictable response, “Why 
did he first say ‘lofty’ and then add ‘exalted’?” ‘ ^ Likewise in Homily 
Five, when he returns to the Isaian text after some day’s commen¬ 
tary on the Uzziah of 2 Chr 26, he cannot pass over the detail of the 
positioning of the seraphim’s wings in Isa 6:2, though he fails to 
appreciate the euphemism in the reference to covering their feet 

18 SC 277.88. 

19 SC 277.56.1 have examined, in recent articles in SVTQ, the nature of the local 
Antiochene, or Lucianic, form of the LXX text in which Chrysostom is reading these 
opening of verses of Isa 6. The passage contains no textual features of particular 
significance. 
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(adopted also in 7:20) and embarks on a typical exercise of rational¬ 
ising. Clearly, otKpiB^ia does not necessarily result in accuracy 
(though often inadequately so rendered); Chrysostom can be loose 
in his citation of biblical texts, and (though his local form of the 
LXX is also to blame) he can build a theology on a mistaken reading 
of psalm titles, as in Homily Three, where the title to Ps 57 is 
rendered as “Do not destroy everything at the end” and made the 
subject of parenesis when in feet it probably represents, as with 
psalm titles generally, simply a cue to the musical directors of the 
time. 

Admitting levels of meaning 

As one would expect of an Antiochene with respect for the literal 
sense of the text, aKplfieia is the first rule of commentary. This 
does not involve a literalist approach, however. Chrysostom is sen¬ 
sitive, we saw above, to the drama of a prophet s introduction to his 
vision, and in addition to appreciation of imagery in a text (more 
obvious in his commentary on a lyrical work like the Psalms) he 
embellishes his commentary by employing effective images of his 
own or at feast of his tradition: the Isaian text is an ocean to be tra¬ 
versed, his congregations demands on him are like an infant pull¬ 
ing at a mothers nipple. Bishop Flavian can offer better wine to a 
thirsty congregation than can his humble self His hermeneutics 
allow him to have recourse occasionally to a typological explana¬ 
tion of a text when Scripture itself encourj^es it: Hebrews gives 
him grounds in Homily One for seeing Joshua as a type of Christ 
leading us into a heavenly promised land. But even his congrega¬ 
tion resist an essay into allegory; on the subject of the devils arro¬ 
gance he has to forego any support from another Isaian text (14.14, 
the words rather of the king of Babylon) and settle for Pauls plain 
statement to Timothy (1 Tim 3:6): 

If, on the one hand, we cite Isaiah as witness in his words 
about him, “I shall rise up to heaven, and I shall be like the 
most high,” those not happy to accept allegories will reject 
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our testimony; if, on the other hand, we call Paul to prosecute 
him, no one will have any further objections.^^ 

He knows, on the other hand, that his Antioch congregation will 
have no problems with an exercise in Oecjpia once the literal sense 
of his text has been commented on, as in the case of the reference to 
the seraphs’ covering their faces and feet with their wings. 

This is the reason, therefore, that they are said to cover their 
faces and their feet—though there is another more mystical 
interpretation to be given to this: it is not that they have feet 
and faces (being incorporeal, as is also the divinity), but that 
by these means language may express that they are abased, 
and in fear and reverence they minister to the Lord.^^ 

Discernment of a fuller sense is permissible in a commentator 
under those conditions: the scriptural avyKard^am^^zs first been 
acknowledged. 

Principles of morality and spirituality 

Chrysostom, being a preacher, has been represented as a mere mor¬ 
alist in his treatment of biblical texts;^^ and it is true that in these 

20 SC 277.122. Frances Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation ofChristian Culture 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1997), has investigated reasons for this Antiochene hostility 
to allegory, and is inclined to put it down to a rhetorical rather than a philosophical 
approach to the task of finding meaning in texts (170-76). These homilies 
lend less support to her further observation, “‘Typology’ is a modern construct. 
Ancient exegetes did not distinguish between typology and allegory, and it is 
often difficult to make the distinction, the one shading into the other all too easily” 
(152). 

21 SC 277.60. Chrysostom, of course, had sat at the feet of Diodore in the Antioch 
asketerion, and had been drilled by his mentor in the limited scope to be given to 
this process of Oeuipiaj or discernment. As the latter warns in the preface to his 
Psalms Commentary, “One thing alone is to be guarded against, however, never to 
let the discernment process be seen as an overthrow of the underlying sense, since 
this would no longer be discernment but allegory: what is arrived at in defiance of 
the content is not discernment but allegory” (CCG 6.7). 

22 G. Bardy, “Jean Chrysostome,” DTC 8.672, denies him the title of theologian “au 
sens strict de ce mot” and is content to speak of him as “prMicateur et moraliste,” as 
does A. Wenger, “Jean Chrysostome,” Dictionnaire de Spiritualite 8 (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1974), 336. M. Simonetti, Biblical Interpretation in the Early Churchy 
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homilies he does not spend long on the dogmatic content of Isaiah s 
vision and vocation (except perhaps on Homily Six, given the sim¬ 
ple title “On the seraphim” in most manuscripts), preferring to 
adopt a moral approach to Uzziahs sin and its punishment. 
Though at one point he declares that inspired text is all about his¬ 
torical detail (“It is, in fact, what proves prophecies to be prophecy: 
prophecy is nothing else than the prediction of future events. How, 
then, will the person ignorant of the mention of events and 
outcomes be able to prove to the adversary the worth of the 
prophecy?”),the particular focus of his study of Uzziah is the cap¬ 
ital sin involved, paOviiiGy indifference, the cause of the Fall. It is 
against this vice, and in favor its correlative, enthusiasm, TrpoOvfiLa 
that he adduces that mistaken title to Ps 57: 

Because every person, even if the most sluggish of all, when 
on the point of commencing a project gives evidence of great 
zeal at the outset, and with enthusiasm waxing and faculties 
still fresh they easily apply themselves to their purpose. But 
when we have covered much of the journey, and the force of 
our enthusiasm wanes, our faculties tire and we are on the 
point of collapsing, then it is that the inspired author brings 
timely support, offering this maxim like a kind of staff, say¬ 
ing, “Do not lose everything at the end.”^^ 

For an Antiochene convinced also of the human element conspicu¬ 
ous in the humanity of Jesus and in the authorial contribution to 
the Scriptures, the moral life depends heavily on human effort— 
along with, if not always posterior to, divine grace. In Homily Two 
he adverts to the parable of the talents (Mt 14:25-30), from which 
the appropriate lesson for an Antiochene is that we must all make 
our own contribution if we are to win Gods favor: “What is looked 
for by God even among human beings, you see, is not whether we 
come up with little or much, but making an offering that is in no 

Eng. trans. (Edinburgh: Clark, 1994) 74, dismisses him in half a page for his “pre¬ 
dominately [«f] ethical and exhortatory interest.” 

23 SC 277.98. 

24 SC 227.112-14. 
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way less than the ability we have.”^^ It is therefore quite atypical of 
him to draw the moral he does from the Lukan parable of the phari¬ 
see and the publican (18:9-14) in Homily Six, stressing unequivo¬ 
cally the priority of divine grace and seeming to leave no room for 
human effort: 

I mean, what sort of good deed, tell me, what sort of effort, 
what sort of exertion on the sinners part could persuade him 
that he is a sinner? Do you see that it was not without purpose 
that I said he wishes to derive some slight excuse from us, and 
for his part he contributes everything to our salvation?^^ 

Commentary on the posture of the seraphim in the Isaian verses 
prompts Chrysostom to take issue with the behavior of some of his 
congregation, who are behaving in a disorderly manner that we 
associate with very extroverted religious gatherings, and to touch 
on some elements of sacramental practice in his church. He faults 
them for failing to imitate the reverence of the seraphim, and in the 
course of his rebuke in Homily One he reminds us that his church 
has no sacrament of reconciliation other than the rite which begins 
the eucharistic celebration, which (as today) includes a Kyrie, 
eleisom 

That is the reason you bring out into the open the disorder of 
your soul with mindless shouting. How, then, will you beg 
pardon for your sins? how will you win the Lord over to 
mercy if you conduct your appeal with such scant respect? 
“Have mercy on me, O God,” you say, and then give evidence 
of behaviour at variance with mercy; “save me,” you cry, and 
then exemplify a deportment inconsistent with saving. Why 
do they raise their hands on high in supplication with con¬ 
stant gesturing and disordered cavorting, and why the loud 
meaningless cries accompanied with expulsion of breath? Are 
these not the manners of strumpets plying their trade in alley- 
ways, in one case, and in the other the behavior of those 

25 SC 277.84. 

26 SC 277.222. For a discussion of similarly vacillating views of his on the balance of 
divine grace and human effort, see my “A Pelagian Commentator on the Psalms?” 
Irish Theological Quarterly 6‘y (1998): 263-71. 
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sounding off at the spectacles? So how dare you mix demons’ 
tricks with these angelic rites of praise?^^ 

Homily Six, we noted, spends more time on the deportment of the 
seraphim, leading to a considerable degree of eucharistic interpre¬ 
tation that focuses on the Christian communicants’ Koii/otuia in 
the sense of Holy Communion and the greater privilege they enjoy 
of receiving the eucharistic species in their hands: “That altar is a 
type and image of this altar, that fire of this spiritual fire. The sera¬ 
phim, however, do not presume to touch hand, only with a 
tongs, whereas you receive it in your hand.”^ 

Abstracting from questions of authenticity 

Encountering in these homilies, then, such a richness of theology 
of the inspired Word in particular, together with further insights 
into Chrysostom’s style of commentary upon it, the reader is 
encouraged to put to the back of the mind those suspicions that our 
present text does not represent a series of homilies delivered to the 
same congregation within a short space of time immediately before 
Lent, perhaps of the year 387, as Homily Six might suggest 
(and possibly in the wake of the two homilies De obscuritate 
prophetiarum)}'^ It would, in fact, be a matter of regret if doubts 
about authenticity were to lie over any of the homilies, and con¬ 
versely grounds for satisfaction if we could relate them all to a pre¬ 
cise period of Chrysostom’s ministry. Some evidence for the latter 
emerges from the text: in Homily Five, when Chrysostom is 

27 SC 277.50-52. 

28 SC 277.216, a rare essay into typology without explicit scriptural support. 

29 In opening the first of the two homilies on the obscurity of the Old Testament, 
Chrysostom speaks of preparing for “the ocean (freXayo^ of Isaiah” (PG 56.163), 
a vague reference considering his not proceeding to mention Isaiah and our inability 
to pinpoint the time of their delivery (Sergio Zincone, “Le omelie di Giovannie 
Crisostomo ‘De prophetiarum obscuritate,’” Sttidia Patristica 32 [1997]: 393-409, 
opting for his ministry in Antioch on the basis of the preacher’s not being a bishop). 
Chrysostom begins Homily Six here with reference to just such an ocean, “We had 
difficulty negotiating the ocean (wckayo^) of the subject of Uzziah,” and he pro¬ 
ceeds to develop the stages in that sea journey. The image, admittedly, is not unfa¬ 
miliar to him. 
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making the predictable clerical point that priesthood is superior to 
kingship—hence Uzziah’s culpable presumption—he refers td his 
celebrated treatise on the subject (“On the question of priesthood, 
however, and the greatness of its dignity we have made a statement 
at another time”),^^ which Jerome claimed to have read in 392^^ 
and the historian Socrates tells us was composed while the author 
was a deacon, that is, by 386.^^ As well as that terminus a quo the 
text may also set a terminus adquem\ in making the point in Hom¬ 
ily Six on the seraphim’s unceasing adoration of divine glory, 
Chrysostom says that earthly splendor soon ceases to attract atten¬ 
tion, and he takes as an example the imperial portraits displayed for 
public viewing. 

This is the reason we are taken aback when we see also a royal 
image recently displayed, gleaming with the colors in which 
it is painted, but not beyond the first or second day.^^ 

Now, it is inconceivable that he would refer an Antiochene congre¬ 
gation to these portraits if they had already been vandalised in the 
notorious incident on February 27 of the year 387 which made 
such an impact on the whole of the empire and prompted his 
Homilies on the Statues delivered in that city to a panic-stricken 
people during the (eight week) Lent that began on March 1. 
Admittedly, Homily Four speaks of high temperatures, “heat and 
sweat”; but that homily shows other signs of not fitting the series 
closely; not all the preacher’s references in it to what was said “yes¬ 
terday” corresponding to Homily Three. Homily One has also 
been thought not to fit the series, not just because the content of a 
reference in Homily Two to prwvhn does not apply, but because of 
its mention of political and military disasters due to misgovern- 
ment, probably not that of Emperor Theodosius but of his son 
Arcadius, who acceded to the throne only in 395. Chrysostom 
chides his listeners for distracting one another with talk in church 

30 SC 277.184. 

31 Devtr. ill. 129 (PL 23.713). 

32 H.E. 3 (PG 67.668). 

33 SC 277.212-14. 
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about such misgovernment, especially when it was rather sin that 
was to blame: 

It is not the stupidity of rulers, but our sin, the dues payable 
for our faults. This is what turned things upside down, this is 
the source of all those problems, this is what brought on the 
wars, this is what caused our defeat; the swarm of disasters 
emerged from no other source than this cause. 

Hence the preference of earlier editors and historians, like 
Tillemont and Montfaucon, and the recent editor of the critical 
edition, Dumortier, to include only Homilies Two, Three, Five 
and Six in the original series, to regard One as a later work, and in 
Dumortier s case to see Four as the work not of Chrysostom but of 
a later bishop of Constantinople, who, like Chrysostom and even 
the Chronicler s priest Azariah, suffered at the hands of princes— 
namely, Nicephorus, who died in exile in 829. 

The features of Homily Four that concern such commentators 
and that for Dumortier are proof of plagiarism by a later author are 
as follows: it is not included in the Catalogus Augustanusy or Cata¬ 
logue of Augsburg, listing Chrysostoms authentic homilies, edited 
in 1612 by Henry Savile; it employs an anachronistic term 
(jvYKXr^Tog, applicable only to Rome and Constantinople, for the 
senate of the city of Antioch; it provides a list of persecuting emper¬ 
ors that commences not with Nero but with “Augustus, Tiberius, 
Gaius, Claudius” before proceeding with “Nero, people lauded to 
the skies, people of power”; it ineptly repeats passages from the true 
members of the series so as to be a mere “pastiche”; and other sam¬ 
ples of stylistic bad taste.^^ Judgement of the latter one or two fea¬ 
tures is perhaps subjective; bift even allegation of the other grounds 
for disqualification has recently been contested, notably by Pierre 
Augustin: omission of the homily from the Catalogus Augustanus, 
which is not exhaustive, is due to a Byzantine revision of that work; 

34 SC 277.66-68. 

35 Dumortier, 13-17, 231-32. He had already broached the question in an article, 
“Une homclie chrysostomienne suspecte,” Melanges de sciences religeuses 30 (1974 
no.4): 185-91. 
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there is no possibility of reference here to Rome or Constantinople, 
while there are stylistic grounds for use of avyKArjros^; such a listing 
of emperors is found elsewhere in Chrysostoms works, deliberately 
including as “people lauded to the skies” those who, while not 
active persecutors, were objects of emperor worship; repetition of 
passages is common enough in Chrysostoms works, the first 
sermon for Pentecost being one that bears a striking resemblance to 
Homily Four, on which it is modeled.^^ 

These various features of Homily Four do not strike the ordinary 
reader of the six pieces, who has perhaps other less intricate 
grounds for misgivings without being in a position to allay them. It 
is therefore encouraging to know that following a thorough search 
of the wider Chrysostomic corpus reason can be found at least for 
retaining all six in the collection, if not proving a series in their pres¬ 
ent order. Chrysostom is clearly among the lower clergy and there¬ 
fore ministering in Antioch in delivering at least some of the homi¬ 
lies; a date of early 387 for all but Homily One recommends itself. 
With judgement suspended on such paleographical and historical 
issues, the reader is justified in simply appreciating the theological 
riches of a text taken at face value and the preacher’s skill as a bibli¬ 
cal commentator. 


36 Augustin, “La p^rennitd de I’dglise,” 95-137. Augustin admits of the sermon on 
Pentecost (PG 52.803-8; cf. CPG 4536) “I’authenticit^, il est vrai, n’est pas 
commun^ment admise.” 
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ST John Chrysostom as biblical 
Commentator: 

Six homilies on Isaiah 6 

Robert C. Hill 

Careful readers of the homilies of St John Chrysostom that gener¬ 
ally appear under the rubric In illud, Vidi Dominum^ (the opening 
of the first verse of chapter six of Isaiah, where the prophet recounts 
the heavenly vision that is the occasion of his prophetic vocation) 
would feel some questions arising about the consistency of move¬ 
ment through the six homilies and their interrelationship, even if 
having no qualms about the accuracy of their attribution in all cases 
to the preacher in Antioch who was later bishop in Constantinople. 
Without knowing that editors in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had found reason to question the order of the homilies,^ 
and that a twentieth-century patrologist like Johannes Quasten 
raised a quibble about the place of Chrysostoms ministry to which 
each homily belongs,^ readers on internal evidence might come to 
conclusions of their own on these questions. The local bishop, for 
instance, is mentioned as being present for Homilies Two and 
Three; he is not referred to in Homily One that does not contain 
material to which Homily Two refers when it says. 

The other day, when we had the honor of speaking to your 
good selves, you heard that psalm read out that expelled the 

1 M. Geerard, ed., Clavis Patrum Graecorum (Turnhout: Brepols, 1974) vol. 2, 
(=CPG) 4417. 

2 Bernard de Montfaucon, in introducing his edition of the text (reprinted in PG 
56.95-142), reports Henry Savile’s account a century earlier of their occurrence in 
the Catabgus Augustanusy and mentions his own and historian Tillemonf s reserva¬ 
tions. A critical text of the homilies has been edited by Jean Dumortier, Homilies sur 
Oziasy SC 277 (Paris: Cerf, 1981), endorsing these concerns. 

3 Patrologylll (Westminster, MD: Newman, 1960), 435-36, Quasten assigns some 
of the homilies to Antioch, others to Constantinople. 
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sinner from the sacred precincts and bade angels and the 
powers on high praise the God of all.^ 

At the end of Homily Six the preacher sums up for his congrega¬ 
tion, but makes no attempt to include the material covered in the 
other homilies, even though earlier on that occasion he implies the 
one congregation has been with him throughout: 

I have been noticing everyone hankering after the seraphim, 
not today only, but also from the first day.^ 

Also in Homily Six the preacher refers to the approach of Lent, 
whereas in Homily Four conditions are said to be uncomfortably 
summery: 

Yesterday, remember, we wondered why on earth it is that, when 
all the inspired authors including this one customarily mention 
the time of the king s life, there is here a departure from the cus¬ 
tom: he speaks not of the lifetime of Uzziah but of the death of 
Uzziah. I intend to solve this today. Even if the temperature is 
high, you see, the dew from the sermon is greater; even if the 
body that is pampered finds the going heavy, the soul that is vig¬ 
orous is exhilarated. Do not speak to me of heat and sweat: if 
your body is sweating, sponge your mind.^ 

Furthermore, that accent on King Uzziahs death had in fact not 
been raised by the preacher in Homily Three (to cite the numbers 
of the homilies as they stand today without settling those early 
doubts about order of delivery). 

Antiochene appreciation of the Scriptures 

Since the time of those editors and patrologists, however, to the 
qualms that strike the simple reader of the text have been added 
further challenges to the order and indeed the authenticity of one 

4 SC 277.84. It is probably Ps 148 to which Chrysostom is referring (not mentioned 
in Homily One), which does not call for the expulsion of sinners, though in his com¬ 
mentary on it elsewhere (PG 55.492) he does mention that only “his holy ones” may 
sing the praise of God (v.l4). 

5 SC 277.208. 

6 SC 277.154-56. 
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or more of the homilies, and attempts have been made also to be 
precise about their date and place of delivery. But since no consen¬ 
sus has been reached, especially on alternative authorship of any 
one homily,^ it is probably permissible and indeed preferable 
to accept them all as a further sample of Chrysostom s commentary 
on a part of the Old Testament—not simply Isaiah 6, of which only 
the opening verses come in for treatment, but predominandy 
the story of Uzziah’s punishment for effrontery described in 
2 Chron 26. The latter is a story which lends itself to Chrysostoms 
generally moral approach to the Bible, which emerges without dis¬ 
tinction and which prompts some further statement of this pastors 
principles of morality and spirituality. What does distinguish the 
commentary are some beautiful formulations of Antiochene appre¬ 
ciation of the inspired Scriptures as a means of revelation and as an 
example of divine considerateness {avyKaTaBaaiJ) to human limi¬ 
tations {dadei>€La). They deserve study before entering the current 
debate on the homilies’ provenance, order and authenticity. 

Though it is typical of Antiochene commentary generally (the 
term “exegesis” not strictly applicable to their approach to the bibli¬ 
cal text)® to regard the Scriptures as one further example of divine 
considerateness—in addition to the figures and events of sacred his¬ 
tory and pre-eminently the humanity of Jesus —avymTdBaais is a 
term associated particularly with Chrysostom. For him the converse 
between God and humanity in the language employed by inspired 
Old Testament authors— TTpo<l)r\Tai all of them because inspired, 
not simply the visionary of Isa 6—exemplifies a loving attitude that 

7 In introducing his critical text (13-17), Jean Dumortier argues against the authen¬ 
ticity of Homily Four, proposing as author Nicephorus of Constantinople (d. 829). 
His arguments are refuted by Pierre Augustin, “La p^rennit^ de T^glise selon Jean 
Chrysostome et I’authenticit^ de la IVe Homdie Sur Ozias,” Recherches 
Augustiniennes 2% (1995) 95-144. 

8 Cf J. N. D. Kelly, Golden Mouth. The Story of John Chrysostonty Ascetic, Preacher, 
Bishop (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1995), 94: “Neither John, nor any 
Christian teacher for centuries to come, was properly equipped to carry out exegesis 
as we have come to understand it. He could not be expected to understand the na¬ 
ture of Old Testament writings.” 
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denotes none of the patronising manner implied by the caique “con¬ 
descension” commonly but erroneously used to translate Chryso¬ 
stoms term. In fact, when Chrysostom reviews the divine consider¬ 
ateness demonstrated in the privilege accorded the seraphim and still 
more in the eucharistic KOLUcjuia with Christian communicants, the 
editor of the critical text, Dumortier, prefers on the basis of the Arme¬ 
nian version (based on three fifdi-century manuscripts) the reading 
(f>LXai^p(oma to the avyKardpamg of the other forty-two later mss: 

Come now, let us sum up once more. We discoursed of the sera¬ 
phim, we showed how great their dignity in standing close to the 
royal throne and the fact that this dignity can be attained also by 
human beings. We spoke about the wings and Gods unap¬ 
proachable power, and about his considerateness in our regard.^ 

Respecting divine transcendence 

Appreciating this loving gesture to seraphim and especially to 
human beings involves also, for an Antiochene, respecting limits 
proper to created natures. Chrysostom challenges in particular the 
kataphatic theology of the Anomeans, who wished to examine the 
unexaminable instead of accepting avyKard^aais for what it is. 

This is the reason, at any rate, why they turn aside their faces 
and use their wings as a barrier, unable to bear the rays 
streaming from that source. And yet, you say, the vision was 
an example of considerateness; so how was it they could not 
bear it? You ask me this? Ask those who pry into the ineffable 
and blessed nature, who presume where presumption is il¬ 
licit. The seraphim would not succeed in seeing even this ex¬ 
ample of considerateness, whereas a human being would dare 
to claim—or, rather, manage to come up with the idea—that 
they are able precisely and clearly to see this nature for what it 
is. Tremble, O heaven! be aghast, O earth! 

9 SC 277.226. On the inadequacy of the rendering “condescension” (or J.-M. 
Leroux’s “Herablassung” in his article, “Johannes Chryostomus,” TRE 17.121), see 
my “On looking again at synkatabasisy” Prudentia 12 (1981): 3-11. 

10 SC 277.90. 
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Uzziah serves to prefigure this anomean temerity, his arrogance 
being the true focus of the bulk of the preachers attention in the 
homilies, and his leprosy fitting chastisement: “Such is the evil of 
not keeping to the limits of the ^ifts given us by God, whether this 
concerns office or knowledge,” ‘ he adds, with a codicil of his own 
to The Chronicler s text. 

From an exegetical point of view (using the term loosely to imply 
our principal interest), this continuing contrast between divine 
considerateness and seraphic awe, on the one hand, and on the 
other the temerity of Uzziah and the Anomeans has the effect of 
leading Chrysostom to express his own deep appreciation of scrip¬ 
tural koinwniva. For him the biblical authors are the means by 
which communication {ofiiXid) with God occurs, a communica¬ 
tion which can be interrupted; and (with a loose application of the 
situation obtaining rather in the time of Eli as outlined in 1 Sam 
3:1) he maintains that the peoples unwillingness to expel the lep¬ 
rous Uzziah resulted in such an interruption of this scriptural 
communication. 

Since they allowed him that liberty, therefore, God turned 
away from them and put a stop to the charism of inspiration 
{npo^T]T€ia )—and rightly so: in return for their breaking his 
law and being reluctant to expel the unclean one, he brought 
the charism of inspiration to a halt. “The word was precious 
at that time, and there was no inspired utterance,” that is, 

God was not speaking through the inspired authors: the 
Spirit through whom they made utterance was not inspiring 
them since they kept the unclean one, the Spirit s grace not 
being active in the case of unclean people. Hence he kept his 
distance, he did not reveal himself to the inspired authors: he 
was silent and remained hidden ... You refuse? I shall have no 
dealings with you, either. 

11 SC 277.194. 

12 SC 277.174. The theological depth that Chrysostom gives to an understanding of 
divine communication in the Scriptures needs to be taken into account as a balance 
to the thesis that Antiochene exegetes were brought up on a diet of rhetorical princi¬ 
ples of pagan grammarians, the theme of Christoph Schaublin, Untersuchungen zu 
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This divine homilia, far from being merely functional and its inter¬ 
ruption inconvenient, is of inestimable value; and while as a true 
Antiochene Chrysostom always maintains the Scriptures can be 
subjected to scrutiny with precision, akribeia, there are limits to be 
respected here, too. 

“In the year that King Uzziah died,” the text says, “I saw the 
Lord seated on a lofty and exalted throne.” How he saw I do 
not know: while the fact that he saw he mentioned, on the 
way he saw he kept silence; what he said I accept, into what he 
left unsaid I do not pry; what has been revealed I grasp, I do 
not busy myself with what remains concealed—the reason 
for its being concealed, after all. The explanation of the Scrip¬ 
tures is a golden robe, the warp of gold, the woof of gold; I do 
not attach to them a border of spiders’ webs, conscious as I am 
of the limitations of my own reasonings. Scripture says, “Do 
not shift ancient boundaries which your fathers set in place” 

(Prov 22:28). It is not safe to move boundaries; so how shall 
we change what God has determined for us? Do you want to 
find out how he saw God? Turn prophet yourself. 

Elsewhere likewise, with employment of his familiar figure of min¬ 
ers digging for gold, he suggests that in the Scriptures, “far from the 
gold l|dng before us mixed up with earth, it is gold and only 
gold.” ^ Furthermore, he is claiming, not only is the text of inesti¬ 
mable value, but his commentary on it is likewise golden—pro¬ 
vided unwarranted prying and embroidering are not conducted: 
Anomeans, please note. Chrysostom always entertains an exalted 
esteem for his role as a preacher; and in an odd passage in Homily 
Four that seems unattached to the context he develops powerfully 
his ministry of the Word which rests also on divine inspiration. 

Since, then, our theatre is full or, to put it differently, the 
heaving sea is awash with tranquillity or, again, the storm- 
tossed ocean is steady—come now, let us launch the boat, un- 

Methode und Herkunft der antiochenischen Exegese, Theophaneia: Beitrage zur Reli¬ 
gions- und Kirchengeschichte des Altertums 23 (Koln-Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1974). 

13 SC 277.206. 

14 SC 277.94. 
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furling our tongue in place of the sail, calling on the grace of 
the Spirit in place of the breeze, employing as pilot the Cross 
instead of rudder and oar. While the sea has water that is 
brackish, here there is living water. There you find brute 
beasts, here rational souls; there the travelers go from sea to 
land, here the travelers leave the earth and put in at heaven; 
there boats, here spiritual discourses; there planks in the boat, 
here tightly-welded discourses; there a sail, here a tongue; 
there a breath of air, here a visit from the Spirit; there a human 
pilot, here the pilot is Christ. 

Without the tongue of the commentator, even the breezes of the 
Spirit and Christ s piloting the congregation with his cross will not 
succeed in negotiating the ocean of the biblical text. 

The Word inspired and revealing 

The value of the Scriptures to the congregation (who are listeners to 
the word rather than readers of the text) is inestimable because of 
the divine inspiration of the authors; and the effect of this inspira¬ 
tion is the revelation it provides into the nature of the divine author 
and his purposes. The implication for the listener to this inspired 
and revealing word, then, is rapt attention: “The mouths of the 
inspired authors are the mouth of God, after all; such a mouth would 
say nothing idly—^so let us not be idle in our listening, either. 
Chrysostom frequently speaks of the congregations vTTaKOT\}^ 
their proper responsiveness (often rendered inadequately by Mont- 
faucons Latin translators as obedientia and by Dumortier as 
“docilit^”); in these homilies (particularly One and Four) there is 
also accent on the need to avoid disorderly behavior in church. We 

15 SC 277.142. 

16 SC 277.92. For evidence in these homilies of Chrysostom’s views on biblical 
inspiration in particular, see my “St John Chrysostom’s Teaching on Inspiration in 
‘Six Homilies on Isaiah,”’ Vigiliae Christianae 12 (1968): 19-37. 

17 In the case of psalms sung during a (para)liturgical function, a particular verse was 
sung as this response, as in modern liturgies. Chrysostom refers to the practice in 
commenting on some psalms now numbered among his epfiei'eiat and on Ps 42 ; 
I have looked at these examples in my Introduction to St John Chrysostom: Commen¬ 
tary on the Psalms I (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1998), 10-11. 
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saw him assuring his listeners in Homily Four that it is unalloyed 
gold lying before them; and in Homily Two he conveys a like 
appreciation of their privileged access to revelation by dramatising 
their introduction to the heavenly court in the company of Isaiah: 

Let us follow him, however, with measured gait, moving in 
complete silence. Let no one enter burdened with worldly 
concerns, no one wavering, no one in the grip of passion; in¬ 
stead, let us leave all these things outside the doors, and all of 
us enter in this fashion. It is the kingdom of heaven we are en¬ 
tering, after all; we are going to places where lightning flashes. 
Inside it is all silence and mysteries beyond telling. Pay precise 
attention, however: the reading out of the Scriptures is the 
opening of the heavens.’® 

It is a theology of the Word with implications, of course, also for 
our ages liturgies: public reading {dv'd'yuojGLs) of the lectionary is 
the congregations key to heaven. 

These six homilies, in short, are—to borrow a figure dear also to 
the preacher—a rich treasury of formulations of Antiochene 
esteem for the scriptural Word. Implied in them is not simply the 
congregations responsiveness but the virtue of precision, dKpifieta 
—a feature of the text and a responsibility for both commentator 
and reader/listener: “Such a mouth would say nothing idly—so let 
us not be idle in our listening, either,” we saw him admonishing 
them. No detail in the text may be allowed to pass unnoticed. The 
very opening words of Isaiahs first verse, “I saw the Lord seated on a 
lofty and exalted throne,” provoke the predictable response, “Why 
did he first say ‘lofty’ and then add ‘exalted’?” ‘ ^ Likewise in Homily 
Five, when he returns to the Isaian text after some day’s commen¬ 
tary on the Uzziah of 2 Chr 26, he cannot pass over the detail of the 
positioning of the seraphim’s wings in Isa 6:2, though he fails to 
appreciate the euphemism in the reference to covering their feet 

18 SC 277.88. 

19 SC 277.56.1 have examined, in recent articles in SVTQ, the nature of the local 
Antiochene, or Lucianic, form of the LXX text in which Chrysostom is reading these 
opening of verses of Isa 6. The passage contains no textual features of particular 
significance. 
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(adopted also in 7:20) and embarks on a typical exercise of rational¬ 
ising. Clearly, otKpiB^ia does not necessarily result in accuracy 
(though often inadequately so rendered); Chrysostom can be loose 
in his citation of biblical texts, and (though his local form of the 
LXX is also to blame) he can build a theology on a mistaken reading 
of psalm titles, as in Homily Three, where the title to Ps 57 is 
rendered as “Do not destroy everything at the end” and made the 
subject of parenesis when in feet it probably represents, as with 
psalm titles generally, simply a cue to the musical directors of the 
time. 

Admitting levels of meaning 

As one would expect of an Antiochene with respect for the literal 
sense of the text, aKplfieia is the first rule of commentary. This 
does not involve a literalist approach, however. Chrysostom is sen¬ 
sitive, we saw above, to the drama of a prophet s introduction to his 
vision, and in addition to appreciation of imagery in a text (more 
obvious in his commentary on a lyrical work like the Psalms) he 
embellishes his commentary by employing effective images of his 
own or at feast of his tradition: the Isaian text is an ocean to be tra¬ 
versed, his congregations demands on him are like an infant pull¬ 
ing at a mothers nipple. Bishop Flavian can offer better wine to a 
thirsty congregation than can his humble self His hermeneutics 
allow him to have recourse occasionally to a typological explana¬ 
tion of a text when Scripture itself encourj^es it: Hebrews gives 
him grounds in Homily One for seeing Joshua as a type of Christ 
leading us into a heavenly promised land. But even his congrega¬ 
tion resist an essay into allegory; on the subject of the devils arro¬ 
gance he has to forego any support from another Isaian text (14.14, 
the words rather of the king of Babylon) and settle for Pauls plain 
statement to Timothy (1 Tim 3:6): 

If, on the one hand, we cite Isaiah as witness in his words 
about him, “I shall rise up to heaven, and I shall be like the 
most high,” those not happy to accept allegories will reject 
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our testimony; if, on the other hand, we call Paul to prosecute 
him, no one will have any further objections.^^ 

He knows, on the other hand, that his Antioch congregation will 
have no problems with an exercise in Oecjpia once the literal sense 
of his text has been commented on, as in the case of the reference to 
the seraphs’ covering their faces and feet with their wings. 

This is the reason, therefore, that they are said to cover their 
faces and their feet—though there is another more mystical 
interpretation to be given to this: it is not that they have feet 
and faces (being incorporeal, as is also the divinity), but that 
by these means language may express that they are abased, 
and in fear and reverence they minister to the Lord.^^ 

Discernment of a fuller sense is permissible in a commentator 
under those conditions: the scriptural avyKard^am^^zs first been 
acknowledged. 

Principles of morality and spirituality 

Chrysostom, being a preacher, has been represented as a mere mor¬ 
alist in his treatment of biblical texts;^^ and it is true that in these 

20 SC 277.122. Frances Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation ofChristian Culture 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1997), has investigated reasons for this Antiochene hostility 
to allegory, and is inclined to put it down to a rhetorical rather than a philosophical 
approach to the task of finding meaning in texts (170-76). These homilies 
lend less support to her further observation, “‘Typology’ is a modern construct. 
Ancient exegetes did not distinguish between typology and allegory, and it is 
often difficult to make the distinction, the one shading into the other all too easily” 
(152). 

21 SC 277.60. Chrysostom, of course, had sat at the feet of Diodore in the Antioch 
asketerion, and had been drilled by his mentor in the limited scope to be given to 
this process of Oeuipiaj or discernment. As the latter warns in the preface to his 
Psalms Commentary, “One thing alone is to be guarded against, however, never to 
let the discernment process be seen as an overthrow of the underlying sense, since 
this would no longer be discernment but allegory: what is arrived at in defiance of 
the content is not discernment but allegory” (CCG 6.7). 

22 G. Bardy, “Jean Chrysostome,” DTC 8.672, denies him the title of theologian “au 
sens strict de ce mot” and is content to speak of him as “prMicateur et moraliste,” as 
does A. Wenger, “Jean Chrysostome,” Dictionnaire de Spiritualite 8 (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1974), 336. M. Simonetti, Biblical Interpretation in the Early Churchy 
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homilies he does not spend long on the dogmatic content of Isaiah s 
vision and vocation (except perhaps on Homily Six, given the sim¬ 
ple title “On the seraphim” in most manuscripts), preferring to 
adopt a moral approach to Uzziahs sin and its punishment. 
Though at one point he declares that inspired text is all about his¬ 
torical detail (“It is, in fact, what proves prophecies to be prophecy: 
prophecy is nothing else than the prediction of future events. How, 
then, will the person ignorant of the mention of events and 
outcomes be able to prove to the adversary the worth of the 
prophecy?”),the particular focus of his study of Uzziah is the cap¬ 
ital sin involved, paOviiiGy indifference, the cause of the Fall. It is 
against this vice, and in favor its correlative, enthusiasm, TrpoOvfiLa 
that he adduces that mistaken title to Ps 57: 

Because every person, even if the most sluggish of all, when 
on the point of commencing a project gives evidence of great 
zeal at the outset, and with enthusiasm waxing and faculties 
still fresh they easily apply themselves to their purpose. But 
when we have covered much of the journey, and the force of 
our enthusiasm wanes, our faculties tire and we are on the 
point of collapsing, then it is that the inspired author brings 
timely support, offering this maxim like a kind of staff, say¬ 
ing, “Do not lose everything at the end.”^^ 

For an Antiochene convinced also of the human element conspicu¬ 
ous in the humanity of Jesus and in the authorial contribution to 
the Scriptures, the moral life depends heavily on human effort— 
along with, if not always posterior to, divine grace. In Homily Two 
he adverts to the parable of the talents (Mt 14:25-30), from which 
the appropriate lesson for an Antiochene is that we must all make 
our own contribution if we are to win Gods favor: “What is looked 
for by God even among human beings, you see, is not whether we 
come up with little or much, but making an offering that is in no 

Eng. trans. (Edinburgh: Clark, 1994) 74, dismisses him in half a page for his “pre¬ 
dominately [«f] ethical and exhortatory interest.” 

23 SC 277.98. 

24 SC 227.112-14. 
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way less than the ability we have.”^^ It is therefore quite atypical of 
him to draw the moral he does from the Lukan parable of the phari¬ 
see and the publican (18:9-14) in Homily Six, stressing unequivo¬ 
cally the priority of divine grace and seeming to leave no room for 
human effort: 

I mean, what sort of good deed, tell me, what sort of effort, 
what sort of exertion on the sinners part could persuade him 
that he is a sinner? Do you see that it was not without purpose 
that I said he wishes to derive some slight excuse from us, and 
for his part he contributes everything to our salvation?^^ 

Commentary on the posture of the seraphim in the Isaian verses 
prompts Chrysostom to take issue with the behavior of some of his 
congregation, who are behaving in a disorderly manner that we 
associate with very extroverted religious gatherings, and to touch 
on some elements of sacramental practice in his church. He faults 
them for failing to imitate the reverence of the seraphim, and in the 
course of his rebuke in Homily One he reminds us that his church 
has no sacrament of reconciliation other than the rite which begins 
the eucharistic celebration, which (as today) includes a Kyrie, 
eleisom 

That is the reason you bring out into the open the disorder of 
your soul with mindless shouting. How, then, will you beg 
pardon for your sins? how will you win the Lord over to 
mercy if you conduct your appeal with such scant respect? 
“Have mercy on me, O God,” you say, and then give evidence 
of behaviour at variance with mercy; “save me,” you cry, and 
then exemplify a deportment inconsistent with saving. Why 
do they raise their hands on high in supplication with con¬ 
stant gesturing and disordered cavorting, and why the loud 
meaningless cries accompanied with expulsion of breath? Are 
these not the manners of strumpets plying their trade in alley- 
ways, in one case, and in the other the behavior of those 

25 SC 277.84. 

26 SC 277.222. For a discussion of similarly vacillating views of his on the balance of 
divine grace and human effort, see my “A Pelagian Commentator on the Psalms?” 
Irish Theological Quarterly 6‘y (1998): 263-71. 
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sounding off at the spectacles? So how dare you mix demons’ 
tricks with these angelic rites of praise?^^ 

Homily Six, we noted, spends more time on the deportment of the 
seraphim, leading to a considerable degree of eucharistic interpre¬ 
tation that focuses on the Christian communicants’ Koii/otuia in 
the sense of Holy Communion and the greater privilege they enjoy 
of receiving the eucharistic species in their hands: “That altar is a 
type and image of this altar, that fire of this spiritual fire. The sera¬ 
phim, however, do not presume to touch hand, only with a 
tongs, whereas you receive it in your hand.”^ 

Abstracting from questions of authenticity 

Encountering in these homilies, then, such a richness of theology 
of the inspired Word in particular, together with further insights 
into Chrysostom’s style of commentary upon it, the reader is 
encouraged to put to the back of the mind those suspicions that our 
present text does not represent a series of homilies delivered to the 
same congregation within a short space of time immediately before 
Lent, perhaps of the year 387, as Homily Six might suggest 
(and possibly in the wake of the two homilies De obscuritate 
prophetiarum)}'^ It would, in fact, be a matter of regret if doubts 
about authenticity were to lie over any of the homilies, and con¬ 
versely grounds for satisfaction if we could relate them all to a pre¬ 
cise period of Chrysostom’s ministry. Some evidence for the latter 
emerges from the text: in Homily Five, when Chrysostom is 

27 SC 277.50-52. 

28 SC 277.216, a rare essay into typology without explicit scriptural support. 

29 In opening the first of the two homilies on the obscurity of the Old Testament, 
Chrysostom speaks of preparing for “the ocean (freXayo^ of Isaiah” (PG 56.163), 
a vague reference considering his not proceeding to mention Isaiah and our inability 
to pinpoint the time of their delivery (Sergio Zincone, “Le omelie di Giovannie 
Crisostomo ‘De prophetiarum obscuritate,’” Sttidia Patristica 32 [1997]: 393-409, 
opting for his ministry in Antioch on the basis of the preacher’s not being a bishop). 
Chrysostom begins Homily Six here with reference to just such an ocean, “We had 
difficulty negotiating the ocean (wckayo^) of the subject of Uzziah,” and he pro¬ 
ceeds to develop the stages in that sea journey. The image, admittedly, is not unfa¬ 
miliar to him. 
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making the predictable clerical point that priesthood is superior to 
kingship—hence Uzziah’s culpable presumption—he refers td his 
celebrated treatise on the subject (“On the question of priesthood, 
however, and the greatness of its dignity we have made a statement 
at another time”),^^ which Jerome claimed to have read in 392^^ 
and the historian Socrates tells us was composed while the author 
was a deacon, that is, by 386.^^ As well as that terminus a quo the 
text may also set a terminus adquem\ in making the point in Hom¬ 
ily Six on the seraphim’s unceasing adoration of divine glory, 
Chrysostom says that earthly splendor soon ceases to attract atten¬ 
tion, and he takes as an example the imperial portraits displayed for 
public viewing. 

This is the reason we are taken aback when we see also a royal 
image recently displayed, gleaming with the colors in which 
it is painted, but not beyond the first or second day.^^ 

Now, it is inconceivable that he would refer an Antiochene congre¬ 
gation to these portraits if they had already been vandalised in the 
notorious incident on February 27 of the year 387 which made 
such an impact on the whole of the empire and prompted his 
Homilies on the Statues delivered in that city to a panic-stricken 
people during the (eight week) Lent that began on March 1. 
Admittedly, Homily Four speaks of high temperatures, “heat and 
sweat”; but that homily shows other signs of not fitting the series 
closely; not all the preacher’s references in it to what was said “yes¬ 
terday” corresponding to Homily Three. Homily One has also 
been thought not to fit the series, not just because the content of a 
reference in Homily Two to prwvhn does not apply, but because of 
its mention of political and military disasters due to misgovern- 
ment, probably not that of Emperor Theodosius but of his son 
Arcadius, who acceded to the throne only in 395. Chrysostom 
chides his listeners for distracting one another with talk in church 

30 SC 277.184. 

31 Devtr. ill. 129 (PL 23.713). 

32 H.E. 3 (PG 67.668). 

33 SC 277.212-14. 
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about such misgovernment, especially when it was rather sin that 
was to blame: 

It is not the stupidity of rulers, but our sin, the dues payable 
for our faults. This is what turned things upside down, this is 
the source of all those problems, this is what brought on the 
wars, this is what caused our defeat; the swarm of disasters 
emerged from no other source than this cause. 

Hence the preference of earlier editors and historians, like 
Tillemont and Montfaucon, and the recent editor of the critical 
edition, Dumortier, to include only Homilies Two, Three, Five 
and Six in the original series, to regard One as a later work, and in 
Dumortier s case to see Four as the work not of Chrysostom but of 
a later bishop of Constantinople, who, like Chrysostom and even 
the Chronicler s priest Azariah, suffered at the hands of princes— 
namely, Nicephorus, who died in exile in 829. 

The features of Homily Four that concern such commentators 
and that for Dumortier are proof of plagiarism by a later author are 
as follows: it is not included in the Catalogus Augustanusy or Cata¬ 
logue of Augsburg, listing Chrysostoms authentic homilies, edited 
in 1612 by Henry Savile; it employs an anachronistic term 
(jvYKXr^Tog, applicable only to Rome and Constantinople, for the 
senate of the city of Antioch; it provides a list of persecuting emper¬ 
ors that commences not with Nero but with “Augustus, Tiberius, 
Gaius, Claudius” before proceeding with “Nero, people lauded to 
the skies, people of power”; it ineptly repeats passages from the true 
members of the series so as to be a mere “pastiche”; and other sam¬ 
ples of stylistic bad taste.^^ Judgement of the latter one or two fea¬ 
tures is perhaps subjective; bift even allegation of the other grounds 
for disqualification has recently been contested, notably by Pierre 
Augustin: omission of the homily from the Catalogus Augustanus, 
which is not exhaustive, is due to a Byzantine revision of that work; 

34 SC 277.66-68. 

35 Dumortier, 13-17, 231-32. He had already broached the question in an article, 
“Une homclie chrysostomienne suspecte,” Melanges de sciences religeuses 30 (1974 
no.4): 185-91. 
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there is no possibility of reference here to Rome or Constantinople, 
while there are stylistic grounds for use of avyKArjros^; such a listing 
of emperors is found elsewhere in Chrysostoms works, deliberately 
including as “people lauded to the skies” those who, while not 
active persecutors, were objects of emperor worship; repetition of 
passages is common enough in Chrysostoms works, the first 
sermon for Pentecost being one that bears a striking resemblance to 
Homily Four, on which it is modeled.^^ 

These various features of Homily Four do not strike the ordinary 
reader of the six pieces, who has perhaps other less intricate 
grounds for misgivings without being in a position to allay them. It 
is therefore encouraging to know that following a thorough search 
of the wider Chrysostomic corpus reason can be found at least for 
retaining all six in the collection, if not proving a series in their pres¬ 
ent order. Chrysostom is clearly among the lower clergy and there¬ 
fore ministering in Antioch in delivering at least some of the homi¬ 
lies; a date of early 387 for all but Homily One recommends itself. 
With judgement suspended on such paleographical and historical 
issues, the reader is justified in simply appreciating the theological 
riches of a text taken at face value and the preacher’s skill as a bibli¬ 
cal commentator. 


36 Augustin, “La p^rennitd de I’dglise,” 95-137. Augustin admits of the sermon on 
Pentecost (PG 52.803-8; cf. CPG 4536) “I’authenticit^, il est vrai, n’est pas 
commun^ment admise.” 
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The Image and Glory of God 
IN Jacob of Serug’s Homily, 

“On that Chariot that 
Ezekiel the Prophet Saw” 

Alexander Golitzin' 

1 . Fides Adorans Mysterium: The Theology of Jacob ofSerug 

We do not have much reliable biographical information about 
Jacob of Serug.^ We know that he was born around the middle of 
the fifth century, the son of a parish priest in the town of Batnan of 
the region of Serug in the largely Syriac-speaking, Roman province 
of Osrhoene. He was himself ordained to the priesthood as a celi¬ 
bate in the early 470s, and served as circuit inspector and preacher, 
chorepiskopos or periodeutes, in the region of his birth. In 519, he 
was consecrated bishop of his native town and died there just over 
two years later. His works include over three hundred extant verse 
and prose homilies, together with several dozen letters,^ while his 

1 This article is based on a paper given at the North American Patristics Society, May 
1998, at Loyola College. 

2 See the useful introduction by J. Kollamparampil to his translation, of Serug: 

Select Festal Homilies 1997), 1-33, here l-15,forJacob’slifeand 

context. 

3 The Syriac texts of Jacob's homilies were published, most of them, in the following 
editions by Paulus Bedjan, ActaMartyrum etSanctorum /—V7//(Paris: 1890—1897); 
idem, Sancti Martyriu qui etSahdona supersunt omnia (Paris: 1902) (note that these 
collections contain works by other authors as well as Jacob), and Homiliae selectae 
Mar Jacobi Sarugensis I—V (Paris/Leipzig: 1905-10). Jacob’s 43 surviving letters 
were edited by G. Olinder, Jacobi Sarugensis: Epistulae quotquot supersunt (Paris: 
1935, rep. CSCO 110,1965). More critical editions of selected homilies and letters, 
together with accompanying French translations, include the following: M. Albert, 
ed., Homilies contre les Juifi par Jacques de Saroug^ PO 38: 1-247 (1976); F. Rilliet, 
ed., Jacques de Saroug: Six homilies festaUs en prose^ PO 43:515—663; K. Alwan, 
Quatre homilies metriquessur la criation^ CSCO 508/509; and, in English, J. Amar, 
A Metrical Homily on Holy Mar Ephrem by Mar Jacob ofSerugy PO 47:1-75 (1995). 
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reputation in the world of Syriac-speaking Christianity—at least of 
the West Syrians—is second only to St Ephrem Syrus (t373), 
whom Jacob himself revered as his own model and inspiration in 
theology and exegesis.^ 

In so far as he is known at all to English speakers, Jacob is associ¬ 
ated in a kind of troika with his two contemporaries, Philoxenus of 
Mabbug and Severus of Antioch, who spearheaded the resistence 
to Chalcedon from the 490s into the early decades of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. This association, which I think not altogether just in view of 
his express loathing for the sort of polemical spirit which so often 
informed the writings of the other two men, is assumed by the title 
of the one study in English exclusively devoted to all three, Roberta 
Chestnut Bondi’s Three Monophysite Christologies, published in 
1976.^ The latter’s specific focus on Jacob’s christology is, to the 
best of my limited knowledge, unique in English, though there is a 


M. Hansbury has recently translated a series of Jacob’s homilies on Mary 
T\iQoio\ios, Jacob ofSerugon the Mother of God (NY: 1998), with useful notes by the 
translator (especially in reference to Jewish traditions), and an introduction by S. 
Brock. For the many other translations of single homilies into French or English 
which have appeared over the past century and more, several of which will also be 
appearing in my remarks and notes below, see the fairly comprehensive (up to 1995) 
listing supplied by Kollamparampil, Select Festal Homilies yjd—79, and, up to 1986, 
the very thorough bibiliography by K. Alwan, “Bibliographie g^n^rale raisonnee de 
Jacques de Saroug,” ParOr 13 (1986): 313-84. 

4 See Amar, A Metrical Homily on Holy Mar Ephrem, esp. the introduction, 18-21, 
and, at somewhat greater length on Jacob’s theological debt to Ephrem, the articles 
by T. Jansma, “Die Christologie Jacobs von Serugh und ihre Abhangigkeit von der 
alexandrinischen Theologie und der Frommigkeit Ephraems des Syrers,” LeMus^on 
78 (1965): 5-65, esp. 44-45, and “Encore le Credo de Jacques de Saroug: Nouvelles 
recherchers sur I’argument concernant son orthodoxie,” OrSyr 10 (1965): 75-88, 
193-226, 331-70, and 475-510, esp. 349-50. 

5 R. Chestnut, Three Monophysite Christologies (O'xiotd.i 1976), which, curiously, ap¬ 
pears to have been written without reference to the very useful articles by Jansma 
noted just above, n.3.1 might add, since I am going to be taking issue with her read¬ 
ing of Jacob, that I had the occasion to talk to Dr Chestnut Bondi a few years ago 
and was very happy to learn that she no longer endorses the opinions in her book 
that I shall be criticizing. So our quarrel is, as it were, purely “academic.” In view of 
the fact that hers is still one of the very few works on Jacob available in English, how¬ 
ever, I do feel obliged to offer my remarks here. 
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more extensive literature devoted to him in French and German.^ 
I am very grateful to Professor Bondi’s book, since it was her section 
on Jacob, with its abundant citations from his works, which 
directed me to the subject of this essay, his homily on the chariot 
{markabtd) of Ezekiel, and which first signaled its echoes of the 
Rabbinic-era, Jewish mysticism of the merkavah. At the same time, 
however, I am deeply at odds with her reading of his thought, 
which displays what I take to be a marked dependence on the ear¬ 
lier—and, in important ways, superseded—^scholarship of the 
religionsgeschichtliche Schule of such early twentieth-century lumi¬ 
naries as, for example, Wilhelm Bousset, Richard Reitzenstein, and 
Rudolph Bultmann. The presence of Oriental, chiefly Iranian 
motifs that these scholars believed they saw in the literature of 
Gnosticism and, relative to Jacob, in such early Syriac works as the 
Odes of Solomon and the apocryphal ylcft of Thomas f deeply affect 
Bondi’s analysis, since our circuit preacher makes relatively fre¬ 
quent allusions to passages in the Acts.® She thus characterizes 
Jacob as “overly mythological,” indeed as “gnosticizing,” and so 

6 See again the bibliography supplied by Kollamparampil, Festal HomtlieSy 383-98, 
though few of the entries touch directly on the christological issue, save Jansma’s 
(above, n.3), which I would have to reckon still the best to date. For Jacob himself on 
the christological controversy of his day, see J. Obeid, trans., “Deuxi^mc epitre de 
Jacques de Saroug sur la foi,” ParOr 12 (1984/5): 187-99 (Syriac in Olinder, 
Epistulae quotquot supersunty 11-16); P. Kruger, “Le caract^re monophysite de la 
troisifemelettrede Jacques de Saroug,” OrSyrG (1961): 301-8 (=Olinder 28-34);J.- 
P. P. Martin, '‘Lettres aux moines du convent Mar Bassus,” Zeitschrifi der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschafi 30 (1876): 220-75 (=01inder 42-45, 58-86, and 
241-46); and F. GrafFin, “Le th^me de la perle dans une lettre de Jacques de 
Saroug,” OrSyr 12 (1967): 355-70. 

7 For critique of the old history of religions school, see J. Fossum, “The New 
Religionsgeschichtliche Schule: The Quest for a Jewish Christology,” SBL Seminar 
Papers 30 (Atlanta: 1991): 638-46. For an example of the old school at work on 
Syriac Christian texts, see G. Bornkam’s “Introduction” to the Acts of Thomas in 
W. Schneemelcher, ed.. The Apocryphal New Testament^ tr. R. McL. Wilson (Phila¬ 
delphia: 1965), 2:425-42 — thus his view of “the Gnostic Christianity of Syria in 
the third century,” p. 440. 

8 See, for example. Three Monophysite ChristologieSy 113—18 on “Jacob’s Mythological 
System,” and 128-31 on his “Secret Jesus.” 
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finally as “rightfully worthy of rejection” by Chalcedonian and 
non-Chalcedonian theologians alike.^ 

The reality is quite different, and I think my view is supported 
by certain shifts in scholarship that were beginning to take place 
even as Bondi was writing her book, such as, for example, Robert 
Murrays remarkable Symbols of Church and Kingdom on early 
Syriac-speaking Christian literature,*® or the flood of articles and 
editions of texts emerging from the pen of Sebastian Brock,** 
or, also during the 1970s and extending into the 80s, the re- 
evaluation of apocalyptic literature, Christian origins, and the 
analysis of Gnosticism which had begun to look to more proximate 
(as opposed to distant Iranian), Jewish sources for the reading of 
these ancient texts. *^ We can find a striking instance of this shift in 

9 Ibid. 141. 

10 R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Christianity 
(Cambridge: 1975). 

11 Brock’s bibliography would require a modest volume. See, merely for example, the 
following: Mary in Syriac Tradition (London: 1977); The Holy Spirit in the Syriac 
Baptismal Tradition (Kottayam: 1979); The Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiri¬ 
tual Life (Kalamazoo: 1987); Studies in Syriac Spirituality (Poona: 1988); Studies in 
Syriac Christianity (Hampshire; 1992); and The Luminous Eye: The Spiritual World 
Vision ofStEphrem (rev.ed., Kalamazoo: 1992). 

12 Again, the list could be very long here. For examples, see D. S. Russell, The Method 
and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic (Philadelphia: 1965); A. Segal, Two Powers in 
Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and Gnosticism (Leiden; 1977); 
idem, Paul the Convert: The Apostolate and Apostasy of Saul the Pharisee (New Haven: 
1990); C. Rowland, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (New York: 1982); J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Intro¬ 
duction to the Jewish Matrix of Christianity IfPI: 1984); J. Possum, The Name of God 
and the A ngel ofthe Lord (T iibingen: 1985); idem, The Image of the Invisible God: Es¬ 
says on the Influence of Jewish Mysticism on Early Christology (Freiburg/GSttingen: 
1995); M. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses 
(NY/Oxford: 1993); J. C. Reeves, Heralds of that Good Realm: Syro-Mesopotamian 
Gnosis and Jewish Traditions {Ltidtn: 1996); and A. T>cComc]iiy Seek to See Him: As¬ 
cent and Vision Mysticism in the Gospel ofThomas (Leiden: 1996). The grandfather of 
this re-reading is, in good part, Gershom Scholem: see his Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism (1941, rep. NY: 1973); and Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and 
the Talmudic Tradition (I960,2nd ed., NY: 1965). For an early application, quite 
ahead of its time, of Scholem’s insights to the study of a major figure in Eastern 
Christian ascetico-mystical literature, sec G. Quispel, Makarios, das Thomas- 
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the respective—and stunningly different—analyses of the Acts of 
Thomas offered by Gunter Bornkam in the early 1960 s for the first 
edition of W. Schneemelchers anthology, The Apocryphal New Tes¬ 
tament, and, thirty years later, by Han Drijvers for the second edi¬ 
tion of the same anthology, where the change in direction is practi¬ 
cally absolute. Bornkam sees nothing but “Gnosticism” and 
Iranian motifs in the apocryphon, while Drivjers barely breathes 
the word “gnostic,” and does so chiefly in order to dismiss it and 
insist instead on the fundamentally Jewish-Christian character of 
the document, including the justly famous “Hymn of the Pearl,” 
which Bornkam had seen as totally devoid of Christian elements. 

In light of this re-evaluation, much—or, in fact, all—of Jacobs 
“mythology” resolves into the themes of classical Christian preach¬ 
ing: for example, the “hiddeness of God,” the angelic and earthly 
liturgies, the creation and fall of Adam, and the Word of Gods 
descent into incarnation, death, and hell itself in order—using the 
language of the liturgy ascribed to Basil of Caesarea—“to fill all 
things with Himself.”*'^ True, he confines himself entirely to scrip¬ 
tural and related language, that is, to the diction of biblical and tra¬ 
ditional imagery, and avoids like the plague the abstract terminol¬ 
ogy of Greek philosophy. One might even speak of a kind of 
deliberately archaizing quality to his writings.In any case, he 
detested in consequence the sort of learned, philosophical theology 

evangeliumy and das Lied von der Perle (Leiden: 1967). More recently on the same 
background in earlier Syrian Christian asceticism, see idem, “The Study of 
Encratism: A Historical Survey,” in U. Bianchi, ed.. La Tradizione dell*Enkrateia 
(Rome: 1985) 35-81; together with G. G. Stroumsa on a fourth-century Syrian 
monastic sect: “Jewish and Gnostic Traditions among the Audians,” in G. G. 
Stroumsa and A. Kofsky, eds.. Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in 
the Holy Land (Jerusalem: 1998) 345-58 (my thanks to Professor Stroumsa for 
kindly sending me an offprint of his article). 

13 H. Drijvers, “Introduction,” Acts ofThomaSy in New Testament Apocrypha (2nd ed., 
Phil: 1991), 2:322-37, esp. 330-33 on the “Hymn of the Pearl”—^“one of the most 
beautiful products of Syriac literature,” p. 320. 

14 See S. Brock’s remarks on Jacob’s “mythology” in “Baptismal Themes in the Writ¬ 
ings of Jacob of Serug,” OCA 203 (1978): 325-47, here 325-26. 

15 See thus Jansma, “Die Christologie Jacobs von Serugh,” 44—45. 
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which he believed had done so much to prompt and sustain the 
christological controversy of his era—better that Nestorius had 
never been born, he grumbles in one letter^^—but this animus 
toward rational (or rationalistic) analysis of the things of God is 
part and parcel of his deeply traditional emphasis on a kind of 
‘‘learned ignorance'’ or, more positively, on what he himself refers 
as “wonder”—^worship, we would say—before the mystery of the 
God become man. As he puts it himself in one of his letters: 

This is why the discerning soul should abandon the debate 
[over Christ] and be filled [instead] with the wonder of 
Christ. Let it be filled with the wonder who is Christ! Who¬ 
ever pries into the unsearchably Begotten [of the Father] no 
longer has wonder, and this is to say that he no longer has 
Christ in himself. If some investigation has set him oflF in 
search of wonder, this is because he has lost that wonder ... 
Therefore, O soul, make haste rather to wonder, and take care 
to love. Be ready to worship. Keep yourself in a state of won¬ 
der ... Open the door of your spirit to wonder. 

Robert Murrays characterization of Ephrem Syrus' theology as 
fides adorans mysterium holds fully for Jacob as well, which should 
come as no surprise in view of the latter s reverence for Ephrem as 
his model and guide in divinity. 

The accusation, “gnosticizing,” while not true, is nonetheless 
perhaps more interesting, at least for me, in that it opens onto 
roughly the same territory that I have been poking into for the past 
several years and which drew me to the homily on the chariot in the 
first place: the origins and continuities of Christian asceticism and 

16 Martin, “Lettres aux moines du convent de Mar Bassus,” 248. 

17 Kruger, “Le caractere monophysite de la troisi^me lettre de Jacques de Saroug,” 
306-7 (=01inder 19,11.16 fF.). On “wonder,” together with love, as Jacob’s keys for 
the approach to Scripture, see B. M. Boulos Sony, “La m^thode ex^getique de 
Jacques de Saroug,” ParOr^ (1979/80): 67-103, here 83—84. 

18 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 89. For “wonder” as charged with the 
sense of religious transport, the Greek ekstasis, in the later writings of Isaac of 
Nineveh, see H. Alfeyev, The Spiritual World of Isaac the Syrian (Kalamazoo; 2000), 
241-48; and see also the richly suggestive, contemporary application of the category 
“wonder,” by Bishop Seraphim Sigrist, TheobgyofWonderilToxxzncjc, CA: 1999). 
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mysticism. The very fact that Jacob devoted a homily, and a very 
long one at that, to Ezekiels chariot vision puts him at least in 
rough parallel with the contemporary, Jewish mysticism of the 
merkabah, the divine chariot throne, and I myself think that the 
parallel is quite real and deliberate. Both Jacob s homily and the 
rabbinic-era literature of the hekhabt, the heavenly palaces— 
together, I might add, with many of the documents from the Nag 
Hammadi trove—share common roots in the much earlier. Second 
Temple-era literature of those Jewish apocalypses which featured 
an ascent to heaven and a vision of the divine throne. Both Jacob 
and the Jewish mystics are concerned with the contemporary possi¬ 
bility of experiencing Ezekiels vision of the enthroned Glory of 
God, and in this they share with one of the oldest passages in apoca¬ 
lyptic literature, the ascent and visio gloriae of Enoch in / Enoch 
14.'^ Jacob, though, differs from the Jewish merkabah tradition in 
certain fundamental respects, most notably of course in his identi¬ 
fication of the enthroned Glory with Christ, but also, secondly, in 
his assertion that the place of the Glory’s abiding is the altar of the 
Christian Eucharist. For our preacher, heaven and earth have been 
joined in Christ, who has broken down the “wall of enmity” 
between those above and those below. Jacob, therefore, writes pre¬ 
cisely against the possibility or necessity of the “ascent to heaven,” 
and I shall come back to that theme later on in this essay. 

“The wall of enmity” recalls the passage on the “one new man” in 
Eph 2:14—15. The latter is one of several New Testament passages 
which resonate throughout both this homily and, indeed, virtually 

19 There is a considerable literature on I Enoch and its resonances in later apocalyptic 
literature. For an accessible discussion of its origins in £zk 1 and importance for later 
apocalypses of ascent, see Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven, 9-46. The extension of 
this trajectory into the Syriac Christian literature of the fourth and subsequent cen¬ 
turies does not, regrettably, feature significantly in current scholarship. For two par¬ 
tial exceptions regarding Aphrahat of Persia (fl. 330s-340s), however, see J. Raasch, 
“The Monastic Concept of Purity of Heart and Its Sources. Part IV: The Early 
Monks,” StMon 11.2 (1969): 280-81; and R. Murray, “Some Themes and Prob¬ 
lems of Early Syriac Angelology,” VSymposium Syriacum (Rome: 1990), 150-51. 
Interestingly, Murray sees Aphrahat in Demonstration 14.35 playing o^o^3 Enoch, 
a Rabbinic-era hekhabt text. 
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all of Jacobs works that fall under Dr. Bondi’s consideration, 
though, rather curiously, she fails to cite any one of the key scrip¬ 
tural bci specifically.^® These passages are, in particular, the “one 
mediator” of I Hm 2:5, the hymn of Col 1:15-20 on Christ as 
joining together heaven and earth, and, most especially, Phil 2:6-7, 
that he who was “in the form [morphe] of God” emptied himself to 
take on the “form of a servant” and the “likeness [schemd\ of a 
man.” The last especially, together with its obvious importance for 
the christological debate (Cyril of Alexandria, for example, refers to 
it nearly as often as he does Jn 1:14,^* is also—at least for certain 
contemporary scholars—itself related to the notion of the Glory of 
God, the kevod YHWH, which features so prominently in many of 
the Old Testament theophanies,^^ and this, too, is to be borne in 
mind in our consideration of Jacob’s thought. Phil 2:6-7 is thus, 
thirdly, and now we move at last to the homily itself, the very center 
and pivot of Jacob’s long meditation on Ezekiel’s chariot. 


20 See, for example, Three Monophysite Christologies^ 123-26 on the of Christ as 

man, though without citation of Phil 2:6-7 y and the same lack of this text in her dis¬ 
cussion of Christ in the “form of servant” in 129, or of Eph 2:15 in 135-36, 

21 See J. McGuckin, Cyril of Alexandria: The Christological Controversy, Its History, 
Theology, and Texts (Leiden: 1994), esp. the “Scriptural Index,” p, 425 (twelve refer¬ 
ences, and likewise twelve for Jn 1:24). Curiously, A. Grillmeier restricts his discus¬ 
sion of Phil 2:6-7 almost exclusively to Nestorius: Christ in Christian Tradition: 
From the Apostolic Age to Chalcedon, tr. J. Bowden (2nd ed., Atlanta: 1975), 511 ff., 
save one fleeting reference to the early Cyril in 304-5. My own impression, admit¬ 
tedly superficial, is that it was Nestorius who had to struggle with the text. Cyril 
seems to take its unity of subject for granted and deploys it accordingly. 

22 See M. Bochmuehl, “The ‘Form of God’ (Phil 2:6): Variations on a Theme of Jew¬ 
ish Mysticism,”/TS ns 48.1 (1997): 1-23 and, twenty years ago, the coyly allusive 
article by Quispel, “Ezekiel 1:26 in Jewish Mysticism and Gnosis,” VigChr 34 
(1980): 1-13. On the OT tradition of the kavod, see esp. T.D.N. Mettinger, The 
Dethronement ofSabaoth: Studies in the Shem and Kabod Theologies (Lund: 1982), 
80-115. 
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//. The Homily on the Chariot 

The homily is very long, indeed, between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred lines and running to over sixty pages in Paulus Bedjans 
edition of Jacobs homilies.^^ If length is any indication of the 
importance a writer accords his topic, then Jacob very clearly 
thought Ezekiel’s vision rated quite special attention. I myself 
believe, although this would have to be the subject of another 
paper, that he is directing his words to certain among his listeners 
who were attracted by the idea of ascending to the heavenly throne, 
like Enoch in the old apocalypses, and, if one friend of mine who is 
more versed than I in matters Jacobean is correct in understanding 
his audience as primarily monks,^^ then we are in fact in the pres¬ 
ence of those ancient currents of ascetical mysticism which are of 
particular interest to me. As I just noted, however, Jacob sets his face 
gainst the notion of ascent, and his opposition to this tradition 
comprises what I would venture to call the secondary theme, or even 
the subtext, of his homily. The latter’s first concern, though, is to link 
the chariot vision with the divine economy in Christ. 

With these preliminary remarks in mind, let me proceed to a 
sketch of the homily and then to a few concluding remarks. The 
whole huge piece revolves around three fundamental texts: Ezk 1, 
especially verses 26-28; Gen 1, again particularly verses 26-27; 
and, as noted above, Phil 2:6—7. The link between all three is the 
Syriac term, dmuta or “likeness.” In Jacob’s Syriac Bible, the 
Peshitta, this is the single word which is used to render at once its 
Hebrew equivalent, demut, found in both Gen 1:26 and Ezk 1:26 
and 28, and the morphe, “form,” of Phil 2:6—7. Jacob is the only the 

23 Homiliae selectae IV: 543-610. In order to avoid a greater clutter of notes, I shall be 
including page and line numbers from Bedjan's edition in the body of my article fol¬ 
lowing citations from the homily. I should also take this opportunity to declare my 
heartfelt gratitude to Sebastian Brock for his extraordinary kindness in offering to 
correct the draft of my translation. Let the reader be assured that I have incorporated 
every one of his corrections and suggestions—and there were a lot of them! 

24 I take this point from conversations with Susan Ashbrook Harvey, and hope that she 
does not mind my citing her here. 
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patristic author I know of to dwell at such length on the linkage of 
these three texts, though he is obviously helped by the translation 
he used. 

A. Divine Transcenelencey the Imago Dei, and 
Macrocosm/Microcosm 

The homily opens with what is for Jacob a typically apophatic note, 
stressing the mystery of Gods transcendence, the ‘‘hidden One” 
who is “seated on the unsearchable chariot” and is infinitely above 
the angels, the “assemblies of the sons of light” (543—44).^^ Again 
typically, Jacob begs for the gift of “a new mouth” in order to offer 
fitting praise: “Lord most high, my mouth is insufficient for your 
praise: make a new mouth for me that it may proclaim Your song” 
(544:18-19) It is at this point that the first note of the imago dei 
appears, that is, that it is precisely the office of the human tongue— 
or, indeed, as we might say, of the mind—to offer up worship. 
While God could have made the dumb creation sing his praises, 
this task has been set aside specifically for the speech-endowed 
image. As Jacob writes: 

Let everything created abide in what is its own, as at its 
creation: 

... the sea for fish and the earth that it may bear the sons of 
men ... 

And the image with speech, that it may be stirred all the day 
to your praise. 

“The very pulse of my created being,” he adds, “requires your 
praise” (546:2-8).^^ 

25 God as the “Hidden,” the “hidden One,” etc., appears very frequently in Jacob. On 
the dialectic of “hidden/revealed” in his master, Ephrem, as “between apophatic and 
cataphatic poles,” see R. Murray, “The Theory of Symbolism in St. Ephrem’s The¬ 
ology,” ParOr 6/7 (1975/6): 1-20, here 11, and cf. Jansma, “Die Christologie 
Jacobs von Scrough,” 38-43, on the same in Jacob. 

26 See Boulos Sony, “La m^thode ex^getique,” 67-68, and again 83-84 for Jacob’s in¬ 
sistence on the need for divine grace to interpret the scriptures. 

27 The entire section on the speech-endowed image runs to over a page, 545:7- 
546:11. 
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In the next section of over a hundred lines, Jacob moves in effect 
to a paraphrase and meditation on the opening lines of Genesis. 
After dwelling again at length on Gods infinity and unsearch- 
ability (546:12-7:18), he moves on to consider the divine power, 
haila, and sign, remza, which uphold and govern the universe after 
bringing it into being from nothing (547:18-552:2).^® Gods 
power carries the cosmos like the force of a mans arm sustains a 
stone thrown into the air (552:3-3:19). This similitude allows 
Jacob to bring into play the ancient theme of the human being as 
microcosm: “The Power abides in the creation,” he writes, “like a 
soul [abides] in its members” (553:20ff.).^^ Here I should add that, 
at least on occasion, the term “power” is more than simply a way for 
Jacob of speaking about God ad extra. It sometimes overlaps with 
the Second Person of the Trinity.^® Put another way, I take him as 
engaging in something very like the old Logos theology of the 
Apologists and Alexandrines, with the Word of God acting as the 
divine immanence and power at work in creation, indeed, as 
almost a kind of world soul.^* Microcosmos and macrocosmos, or 
anthropos and makranthropos, reflect one another, and Jacob thus 

28 The whole section is over five pages, 547:18-552:2. On the mysterious term and 
concept, remzay see K. Alwan, “Le 'Remzo selon la pensee de Jacques de Saroug,” 
ParOr 15 (1988/9): 91-106. Alwan concludes (104) that it resembles the logos in 
creation, having affinities with the Stoic logos and Platonic demiurge. Curiously, he 
makes no mention of the Logos Christology of the Apologists as a possible influence 
on Jacob at the School of Edessa, whence Alwan believes Jacob takes the idea; see 95 
and 104-5. 

29 On man as microcosm in Jacob, see B. M. Boulos Sony, “L’anthropologie de 
Jacques de Saroug,” ParOr 12 (1984/5): 153-85, here 182-83. and at greater 
length, K. Alwan, “L’homme le ‘microcosme’ selon Jacques de Saroug,” ParOr 13 
(1986): 57-78. For the origins of the idea in Greek philosophy, see A. Meyer, Wesen 
und Geschichte der Theorie von Mikro- and Makrocosmos (Bern: 1900), 1-46. 

30 See 544:12-14,556:8-9, 599:13, and 603:18, where “Power” appears clearly to be 
taken as a name of the Son. Jacob could, of course, have had in mind I Cor 1:24 and 
the long subsequent play of this verse in the history of early christology. See in this 
regard M. R. Barnes, The Power of God: Dynamis in Gregory ofNyssa*s Trinitarian 
Theology (Washington DC: 2001), 94-124. 

31 See again Alway, “Le ^RemzOy^ 100-101, if without reference to the Apologists and 
Alexandrians — though he does suggest the influence of the former in “L’homme le 
‘microcosme,’” 72 and 76-77. 
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goes on to speak of the human intellect, hauna, specifically as the 
“image [tsalma\ of the Great Being” (556:2 ff.).^^ Both, the image 
and the original, are not confined by their respective bodies: 

Heaven does not contain the Lord, although he dwells in it. 

Nor does the body contain the intellect, though it sojourns 
in it. (556:10-11) 

If the body does not contain the intellect, it still seems to be the 
appointed place for the latter to gather itself and meet God. I ven¬ 
ture this thought, which Jacob does not elaborate on in this homily 
(or in any other of his works that I have read), because it is a funda¬ 
mental theme in the Christian spiritual tradition to which I think 
he belonged, and for which there were many precedents in both 
Syriac and Greek Christian literature. We shall come back, briefly, 
to this note later on in the essay. For now, however, there is the mat¬ 
ter of Ezekiel’s markabto. 

B. Ezekiel and the Chariot Vision: A Great Mystery 

The fallen intellect’s penchant for traveling outside the bounds in 
which it ought to remain—“If your intellect obeys you,” Jacob 
writes, “confine it to the place of the body, that it may gaze within” 
(557:9-10)—provides our homilist with the opening for his dis¬ 
cussion of Ezekiel’s vision. In the prophet’s case, the heavens were 
truly opened. Trembling, Jacob says, he beheld the fiery angels and 

The high throne ... and, glorious upon the backs 
Of the ministering cherubim of fire who bear it. 

The wondrous Glory ... the Son of the Creator, 

Who is seated there on the high place ... (558:15—19) 

Let me pause here to note the clear identification of the Second Per¬ 
son with the divine Glory that Ezekiel sees on the chariot throne of 
the theophany, “in appearance as the likeness of a man” (Ezk 1:26, 
kmar’eh demutadarri). In this instance, the Syriac word for “glory” 
that Jacob uses is shubha, but he deploys the more technical terms, 

32 Sec esp. Boulos Sony, “Uanthropologie de Jacques de Saroug,” 171-84, esp. 175- 
77 on the hauna as image. 
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shekinta (the Aramaic equivalent of the Rabbinic shekinah), iqara 
(the Aramaic term which usually renders the Hebrew kavod, 
“glory,” in the Peshitta), and rabbuta (majesty or, more literally, 
“greatness”) in other passages of the homily, just as we have seen 
him identify the Word, at least occasionally, with the haila or 
power.^^ At this point Jacob sounds a theme that he will come back 
to, the secondary one or subtext I noted above. The vision of the 
heavenly throne and its ministering angels, he writes, which the 
“questing intellect” seeks is dreadful and terrible while, on the 
other hand, “the table of the King is full of blessing for whomever 
reclines at it” (559:15-16). Not for us humans, in other words, is 
the vision of the chariot assigned the angels, but rather the altar of 
the Eucharist—though perhaps also suggested here is the idea that 
the human being is him—or herself to become a “table of blessings” 
for others.^** 


33 Yor shekintUy see 569:21, 570:13, 582:11, and 602:20; for iqarUy 559:13 (as an at¬ 
tribute of the Power, i.e., the Son), 563:2,571:17,576:2 (the Son made a habitation 
for his iqard)y and 592:5 (the iqara upon the chariot); and rabbutay 570:19, 595:8, 
and 604:10. Jacob is not alone among Syrian Christians in his use oishekinta. Prior 
to him, see Aphrahat in Demonstrations y 18.4, and 19.4 (PS 1, ed. Parisot, col. 
152:1-2, 828:28, and 857:6-7), and nearly two centuries after our preacher, Isaac 
of Nineveh. For the use of shekinta in the latter, see Alfeyev, The Spiritual World of 
Isaac of Nineveh y 45,165,167-68, and 170-71. It appears therefore to have served 
as something of a terminus technicus for, I take it, the Second Person in Syrian Chris¬ 
tian circles for centuries, though I know of no studies that have been devoted to this 
question. 

34 I borrow this suggestion from one of Sebastian Brock’s notes in the margins of my 
translation. So far as I can tell, however, Jacob does not dwell in this homily, or in any 
other of his works that I have read, on the interior reflection of the divine Glory. For 
perhaps some suggestion along these lines, see “Jacob of Serug: Homily on Simeon the 
Sylite,” tr. S. A. Harvey, in V. M. Wimbush, td.y Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman An¬ 
tiquity: A Sourcebook (Minneapolis: 1990), 15-28, esp. the references to the “palace” 
of the saint’s.body, p. 21, and the same as “temple” on p. 23 (Syriac in Bedjan, Acta 
Martyrum 650-65, here 655 and 659). See also Boulos Sony, “L’anthropologie de 
Jacques de Saroug,” 176—77. On the theme elsewhere in Syriac-Christian literature 
of the human being as, in Christ, the temple and site of the heavenly liturgy and di¬ 
vine presence, see Murray, Symbols of Church andKingdomy 262-76, together with 
S. Brock, “‘Fire from Heaven*: From Abel’s Sacrifice to the Eucharist. A Theme in 
Syriac Spirituality,” StPat25 (1989): 229-43, esp. 239-42. 
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Ezekiel is then interrogated about his vision, and Jacob para¬ 
phrases the biblical passage at length, dwelling with particular gusto 
on the strange forms of the “living creatures,” the haywata (Hebrew 
hayyoi), who carry and accompany the throne, and who appear so 
prominently in some Old Testament pseudepigrapha as well as in 
the Jewish merkabah literature,^^ together with the appearance of the 
Glory (here iqara) as a man seated on the sapphire throne (560:5— 
563:2). How then, Jacob wonders at considerable length, are we to 
interpret this extraordinary vision, unique in the prophetic books 
(563:3—568:13)? Not, he insists, by “prying into that Lamp [i.e., the 
Son] of the Great Light.” The vision, the forms which the angels take 
on within it, and the appearance of the Lamp and Glory as a man, 
properly overwhelm rational thought. Only learned fools would 
seek to explain it in the terms of the worldly wise. So, our preacher 
says, he will “not promise an explanation, but rather wonder” before 
the paradox of “the Word of God mounted on the cherubim” even 
when it is he, the Son, who is in truth the One who carries both them 
and all creation (568:14-569:17). 

C. The Mystery of the Incarnate Word Who Came to Reconcile 
Heaven and Earth 

Although he promises no explanation, Jacob does, of course, set 
out to deliver one. It comes in two parts. In part one, we start by 
touching on the very important—and ancient—theme of the tie 
between the worship of heaven and earth. Jacob begins with the 
worship of heaven. The chariot is explained as having been created 
for the sake of the angels, since otherwise God, who in himself is 
hidden even from them, would have given the sons of light cause 
for confusion and alarm. I think the passage worth quoting at some 
length: 

And they would have been looking in all directions in order 
to see him. 

35 On the appearance of the hayyot in Jewish mystical literature, see P. Schafer, The 
Hidden and Manifest God: Some Major Themes in Early Jewish Mysticism, tr. A. 
Pomeranz (Albany: 1992), esp, 21-27, 62-64, and 129-32. 
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And the assembly of the choirs on high would have been 
scattered by this, 

And the powers would have disintegrated without any order 
[taksis]y 

And debates would have multiplied even there [i.e., on high], 
with this one saying to that one: 

“Where is he? Where is the exalted One who is hidden, that 
we may praise him in his place?” [cf. Ezk 3:12] 

For this reason he harnessed the chariot and made the place 
known 

... and depicted a place for his Presence/Glory [$hekintd\y 
that there it might dwell, 

And he made it like a chariot, that on it he might be carried in 
state. 

That the whole vision of the heavenly ones might be 
concentrated, caught up, and tied 

To that one place where his banner is set... 

And lightning and fearful radiance issue from the chariot, 

to assemble the heavenly ones to great praise ... 

They all cry out to one another at the entry to His place. 

All the choirs gather and stand at the gate of the King ... 

[and the angels] all look toward that secondary place ... 

And are soothed by it, and shout praise before his Glory 
[iqara]. (570:6-571:19)^® 

The angels would have been without means for praise had God not 
provided them with the “place” of the markahta, which is thus a 
fundamental part—I would read it as the so-to-speak sanctuary or 
nave—of the heavenly temple or palace {haikla, equivalent of the 

36 For Jacob on the heavenly palace as temple, together with the chariot throne and an¬ 
gelic hosts, as the first of God’s creative acts, see “Jacob of Serug ‘On the Establish¬ 
ment of Creation. Memra One: The First Day,” tr. R. D. Young, in J. W. Trigg, ed.. 
Biblical Interpretation (Wilmington: 1988), 184-202, here 191-95 (Syriac in 
Homiliae selectae 3.4-27). Note esp. the phrases: “the temple of light,” “the great 
tent [i.e., tabernacle],” and the “bridal chamber of light,” all on p. 193. Note that 
while the “heavenly temple” is created, its “holy of holies” is not. See further below. 
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Hebrew hekhat). Here again, we touch on traditions that extend 
back into the Second Temple era.^^ 

Our preacher then links the worship in the “place” on high to 
earth when he suggests that Ezekiel was granted his vision of the 
heavenly liturgy because he was in exile, mourning the loss of the 
Temple on Zion and of its services, and grieved by the proud dis¬ 
play of Israel’s foes. Thus the vision assures him that, “even if God’s 
ministry in the land of Judah had ceased: See! His praise thunders 
richly among the cherubim!” (572:9-4:6, here 573:21-22). The 
sight of, in effect, the most sacred furniture of the celestial 
temple—thus consider the likely relationship between the 
kapporet, “mercy seat,” of the Ark and the chariot throne of the 
vision^®—comforts the prophet for the (temporary) loss of its ter¬ 
restrial copy. Jacob will return in order to expand at greater length 
on this note of the linkage between the worship of heaven and 
earth, and of the “place” where God is to be sought and found. 

For now, however, it is the prophetic vocation of the son of Buzi 
which draws Jacob’s attention. In his understanding, all biblical 
prophecy touches on “the mysteries [mze] of the Son of God” 

37 On the notion of a correspondence obtaining between the heavenly and earthly 
temples, see, relative to the Old Testament (and Rabbinic traditions), J. D. 
Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (SF: 1985), 111-84, and, 
drawing on both Old and New Testaments (together with the OT Pseudepigrapha, 
Christian Apocrypha, Rabbinic traditions, and some patristic literature), M. 
Barker, The Gate of Heaven: The History and Symbolism of the Temple in Jerusalem 
(London: 1991), esp. her chapter on “The Veil,” 104-32. 

38 See R. Elior, “The Priestly Nature of the Mystical Heritage in Hekhalot Literature,” 
in ExpMence et ^critures mystiques dans les rdigions du livrey ed. P. B. Fenton and R. 
Goetschel (Leiden: 2000), 41-54, here 49: “a substantial portion of the concepts 
mentioned in Ezekiel’s consecration vision are visionary abstractions of the ritual 
objects of the temple mentioned in 1 Kg 7:23-27,8:6-9, and 2 Chron 3:7-14,4:3— 
5 and 14-15—a visionary metamorphosis into the awesome figures of the Holy 
Creatures,” i.e, the hayyotoi cherubim. This is, of course, something of a rational¬ 
ist’s explanation. One could just as easily say that Ezekiel saw the heavenly originals 
of “the Mercy Seat.” For the text and analysis of an important example of pre-Chris¬ 
tian, Jewish traditions regarding the heavenly temple, including the “descent of the 
merkavahj see C. Newsom, Son^s of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition (At¬ 
lanta: 1985). 
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(574:10). The use of the term, “mysteries,” here refers not to some 
esoteric doctrine of Jesus, which Dr. Bondi seems to think is the 
case in her section on Jacobs “secret Jesus,” but rather to the divine 
economy accomplished in Christ.^^ Mystery, raza, in this homily, 
as in all of Jacob s work, together with Aphrahat and Ephrem before 
him, is an Aramaic word taken from the lexicon of apocalyptic lit¬ 
erature, where it signaled the secrecy of the divine counsel which is 
revealed to the seer, as, for example, in Dan 2:18 ff. In the Pauline 
and deutero-Pauline epistles, such as most notably in Eph 1:9 and 
Col 1:26, its Greek equivalent, mysterion, is deployed to signal 
Christ, who is God’s intent or purpose for us and for all creation, 
the hitherto hidden goal and summation of the divine plan. This is 
then the sense in which it is used by the Syrian writers, who deploy 
it to signify the hidden meaning of the Old Testament. It is the jus¬ 
tification for what Origen would call the “mystical” or “spiritual” 
sense of the Hebrew scriptures, or what we might call, simply, the 
christological reading."*® It is therefore through the Son of God, 
Jacob says, that the Father spoke to all the prophets, and it is the 
same Son who is Himself the content of their message: “the mys¬ 
tery \razd\ of all the mysteries \raz^ of prophecy” (574:11—16). 
Ezekiel’s vision is no exception to this rule: it was Christ whom the 
prophet saw on the chariot, just as Daniel had seen Him “borne on 
the clouds.” Here we arrive at the literal and architectural center of 

39 Three Monophysite Christologies, 128-31. 

40 See E. Beck, “Symbolum-Mysterium bei Aphraat und Ephrem,” OC 42 (1958): 
19-40; and relatedly, I. H. Dalmais, “Raza et sacrament,” in Rituels:Melanges offerts 
h Pierre-Marie Guy^ 0,P.t ed. P. deClerckand E. Palazzo (Paris: 1990), 173-82, for 
Jacob’s predecessors, and Boulos Song, “La m^thode ex^getique de Jacques de 
Saroug,” 73 fE, for Jacob himself. Paza is used for both the spiritual sense of the Old 
Testament anei for the Church’s sacraments. It is well to recall that for Jacob, as in¬ 
deed for Origen and others of the Greek fathers, the scriptures enjoy a real, sacra¬ 
mental value. The holy words carry the presence of the Word, and hence raza for 
Jacob, as for Aphrahat and Ephrem, can and does apply equally as a term signifying 
Christ’s presence in the Old Testament and that same presence in the consecrated 
waters of Baptism, and in the consecrated bread and wine of the Eucharist. In each 
case, the Christian is to discern the presence of Christ beneath the “veil” of the 
words, or indeed of the bread and wine. Relatedly, see thus also “Jacob of Serug on 
the Veil of Moses,” trans. S. Brock, in idem, Studies in Syriac Spirituality^ 73-89. 
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the homily, the point where all three texts I noted earlier converge. 
Quoting Jacob: 

Daniel saw him borne on the clouds [Dan 7:13], and coming 

As a man to judge the kings and their empires. 

Ezekiel, too, sees him on the high throne, [he who] was also 
God, 

That likeness \dmuta^ here obviously rendering morphe] of 
the servant that he assumed within the womb [of Mary] 

Was whispered on the wings of the heavenly beings. 

(575:11-16) 

The manifestation of the Son and Glory of God in human form 
signals the paradox and promise of the Incarnation, and, in Jacobs 
insistence on that paradox of the one Son, we can also discern a cer¬ 
tain echo of the Christological controversy of the era. Our preacher 
is nothing if not insistent on the unity of God and man in Christ, as 
opposed to those—dyophysites like Nestorius and his ilk—^who 
divide and “number” the one Son. The “appearance as a man” and, 
simultaneously, “as God in great splendor,” is “the way,” he tells us, 
“that was trodden by the Son of God, both divinely and humanly, 
though he is one” (576:12-13). Turning then to interpret the fire 
above and below the loins of the human figure in Ezekiels vision 
(Ezk 1:27), Jacob asks: 

Why was it necessary for the prophet to repeat [the 
description of] the vision, then 

To say “above” and repeat [the same] about [what is] below in 
his prophecy? 

He wanted to show the higher and lower [aspects] of the Son 
of God, 

How that supernal Being had become earthly. 

And that he had become a mediator [cf I Tim 2:5], because 
he stood in the midst between the [two] sides 
[i.e., heaven and earth] 

In order to make peace [cf Eph 2:14] between those and high 
and those below. 

Thus he girded himself with peace in the prophecy. 

For he [i.e., Ezekiel] saw something in the likeness of a 
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[rain] bow in the clouds accompanying Him, 

A sign of the peace that he would come and make with those 
below. (576:18-577:4) 

Here Jacob links the rainbow shown to Noah as sign of peace after 
the destruction of the Flood (Gen 9:11-16) with the rainbow 
shades of the theophany in Ezk 1:28. Both signal the peace, shainUy 
which the one Son wills to effect between the realms of heaven and 
earth, angels and human beings, and thus, more importantly, his 
overcoming of the estrangement between God and humanity that 
had resulted from the Fall: 

And that strife which the serpent had started among the trees 
[of Eden] 

He [the Son] will remove, and the quarrel will cease that had 
been inflamed. 

And the hidden Father and the great Adam, who were at 
enmity, 

Will be reconciled in the Son who stands as the mediator. 

The whole Gospel of Christ, Jacob concludes, is thus depicted in 
the chariot vision (578:3-15). 

D. Kenosis and the Imago Dei vs. Jewish (and Christian?) 
Mystical Anthropomorphism 

1. Reconciling Prophets with Apostles: The Incarnation as 
Explanation of the Prophecy 

The second half of the homily is devoted to the elaboration of this 
central point, often in fascinating and moving fashion. Space 
allows me only to touch on a few significant moments before mov¬ 
ing on to Jacob s and then my own conclusions. The first is, again, 
another clear allusion to, and borrowing from, Phil. 2:6-7. “Look 
closely at him now [on the chariot],” Jacob tells the prophet: 

... Who is splendid in his great glory, 

And acknowledge that this is he when he has lowered himself 
to poverty ... 

With this type that you have been shown upon the chariot. 
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The land sees his humility as he delivers it. 

By these faces, which he has now asked that you be shown. 

In them you will see him when he has taken on a body in 
truth. 

To this condition your Lord came down when he emptied 
himself. 

That the world might see him in the form [dmuta] of a 
servant. 

This is he who shall come in the flesh, openly [or, manifestly], 

That in him the human race may be set free from slavery. 

The revelation depicted the whole path of the Son of God, 

And it taught Ezekiel the mystery [of the Incarnation] 
through that chariot. (583:3-18) 

If it were not a revelation of the Incarnation, Jacob continues, then 
the prophet s vision would have been simply ignored and, even, 
inexplicable: 

Our Lord manifested himself in the world when he came to 
it, 

And illumined the face of prophecy, with the result that 
everyone recognized it [i.e., prophecy, as true] ... 

For if God had not appeared as a man, 

Ezekiel would not have been renowned for these riches, 

And people would not have comprehended the scroll of his 
prophecy ... 

Yet now, because the Son of God came to the world, 

Ezekiel is glorified who saw his mystery (584:3-4, 10-14). 

Without the coming of Christ, the human figure on the chariot 
would have been cause for a genuine, theological scandal, and 
rightly criticized for giving shape to God who is infinite, without 
any limit or form: 

And it would have been asked, “why did he see him as a man 
Who, without any likeness, is glorious in the hiddeness of his 
high place?” 

What is this, that he saw the chembim in great splendor. 
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And yet [saw] the Lord of the cherubim as a man? 

This appearance is [too] small to be about God, 

That a throne should hold him whose glory even the heavens 
do not contain.” 

( 585 : 2 - 7 )^^ 

I think that Jacob is also taking deliberate aim here at a contempo- 
rary, anthropomorphic interpretation not only of Ezekiels vision, 
but of the God of the revelation, and we will see him addressing this 
issue quite openly in a moment. Right now, though, and with 
regard to the section of his homily under discussion here, I should 
like to underline a second reconciliation—or, rather, a harmony— 
that he wishes to establish, and that runs through his other works as 
well: the agreement of the Old Testament prophecy with the New 
Testament preaching of the Apostles, and, with that agreement, the 
justice of the Churchs claim to the inheritance of Israel: 

... because the prophecy depicted his [Christ s] type, 

The apostleship also gave the truth of his body to the world. 

It is proclaimed [both] by the prophecy and the apostleship 
That he who was, is he who is embodied ... 

... while those younger in the Spirit [the Apostles] declared 
that he had become a man. 

The elders [i.e., the prophets], too, witnessed that they had 
seen him as a man. 

From the testimony of prophecy and of the apostleship, 

Who is it who flees, except an enemy of the faith? 

(586:21-587:11)^^ 


41 Cf. Isa 66:1 and I Kings 8:27, together with my remarks below and n.42 on the 
shtur qomah tradition. 

42 See Jacob’s Homdies contre les juifi, perhaps esp. Horn. 3, lines 15-118 (PO 38:86- 
93) and 7, lines 201-370 (194-95). Cf, also his comparison, in our homily, of the 
OT and NT with the wheels of Ezekiel’s chariot: “And the wheel, which is described 
as having been seen within the wheel, / [This is] the new Gospel within the Law 
which is full of mysteries. / The [one] Testament wished to reveal the [other] Testa¬ 
ment / With the wheel and the wheel which were seen one within the other” (580:9- 
12). I seem to recall a similar use of Ezekiel’s wheels by Maximus Confessor in the 
latter’s Mystagogy. 
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2. A Polemical Exchange with Jewish Anthropomorphism: The 
Incarnate Word as the True and Original Image of God 

The phrase, “enemy of the faith,” leads Jacob naturally—in his 
own mind, at least—to an interesting, polemical section addressed 
to an unnamed Jew, in which I think we catch allusions to the tradi¬ 
tions attaching to the mystical vision of the body of God in rab¬ 
binic circles, the shiur qomah, or “measurement of the stature (of 
the divine body),” texts which are associated with the merkavah lit¬ 
erature.^^ For Jacob, the interpretation of Ezekiels vision in accor¬ 
dance this latter tradition is unacceptable for several reasons. By 
refusing to acknowedge Christ as the meaning of the prophets 
Chariot, his Jewish opponent is led first of all into absurdities. The 
Father s transcendent “hiddeness” is compromised and reduced to 
human form: 

If you do not affirm that the Son of God became a man, 

[then] it was the hidden Father [that] Ezekiel saw on the 
chariot 

like a human being, if it was not the form of his only 
[-begotten] One... 


This leads to a series of sarcastic questions about a literalist reading 
of the chariot and its angels: 

43 On the shi*ur qomah tradition in Judaism, see Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism, 
Merkahah Mysticism, and the Talmtidic Tradition 36—42, and M. S. Cohen, The 
Shiur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy in Pre-Kabbalistic Jewish Mysticism 
(Latham/NY/London: 1983). Arguing for its presence in early Christianity, see J. 
Possum, “Jewish-Christian Christology and Jewish Mysticism,” VigChryj (1983): 
260-87; and G. G. Stroumsa, “Form{s) of God: Some Notes on Metatron and 
Christ,” HTR 76.3 (1983): 269-88; and, recently, C, Gieschen, Angelomorphic 
Christology: Antecedents and Early Evidence 1998), esp. 185 ff. For the lively 

continuation of this current in fourth- and fifth-century monastic literature, see A. 
Golitzin, “The Demons Suggest an Illusion of God s Glory in a Form’: Contro¬ 
versy over the Divine Body and Vision of Glory in Some Late Fourth-, Early Fifth- 
Century Monastic Literature,” StMon (forthcoming). 
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Well then, were the wheels joined at the axle in order to 
proceed, 

And were the wings really flying, as you are saying? 

And [was] the throne the prophet saw made of stone. 

And did the whole matter end [with the words] “on the 
throne like a man”? (588:7-589:2) 

The last question, whether the prophet s vision was all about seeing 
a humanlike figure on the cherubic throne, is surely directed 
against the merkavah tradition, for whose Jewish adepts this was in 
fact the point and the goal of their proposed mystical ascent to 
heaven. Jacob instead insists that Ezekiels chariot was—and is— 
not the end of the story. First of all, I think it clear that he is aware of 
this Jewish tradition, and, as is arguable from elswhere in his writ¬ 
ings, that he is to some extent in actual conversation with contem¬ 
porary Jews. His seven Homilies against the JewSy for example, 
display a broad knowledge of traditions current among them, and 
in one case feature what appears to be a direct appeal to, as it were, 
the "'Jew in the street” over the heads of the latters rabbinic 
teachers: 

The scribes of your people have hidden the reality from you; 

and your teachers have not openly spoken the truth. 

Consciously or unconsciously, they have hidden the reality, 

and they do not show from the texts [of Scripture] the image 
of the Son. 

Ask them! ... 

Say, “O, Rabbi! Show me ... 

O Jew! Ask these questions of your teachers. 

Ask, and see what they say about Jesus! 

Judaism [yehoudayuta] is full of lies!^"^ 

44 ''judMsm” jehoudayuMy appears to mean the rabbinic traditions enshrined in the 
Mishnah and Talmud, the “Oral Torah.** See HomSlies centre Us Juifi 7, lines 205- 
309 (PO 38:156-59), together with Albert’s comments on this term, Ibid. 13. 
While we might—and doubtless should—recoil from his ferocity nowadays, Jacob 
does have a certain point here. The Rabbinic exaltation of the “Oral Torah” does 
seem, at least in part, to have been advanced with an eye to keeping Israel distinct 
from those among the “nations” who laid claim to the written Torah, i.e., the text of 
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Perhaps there were occasional, Jewish listeners who were drawn 
to hear the famous preacher, or, perhaps, this is rhetorical display 
for an exclusively Christian audience, though the latter explanation 
does not entirely persuade me. The appeal I just quoted seems 
quite immediate. In any case, and relative to my point about 
anthropomorphism, Jacob is, secondly, aware of this as both an 
exegetical option, and — in the case of the merkavah texts — as the 
stated goal of mystical experience. At a couple of points in our 
homily he himself plays on the shtur qomah tradition, as in the 
lines: “Ezekiel saw the likeness [dmutd\ on the chariot/ As a man 
{a(i)k bar nasha] higher than the summit of the heavens” (591:19- 
20)."^^ The most striking instance and demonstration of his famil¬ 
iarity with the idea of the vast dimensions of the divine body, how¬ 
ever, occurs in his prose homily on the Epiphany. Here he presents 
John the Baptist as having come to announce that “the Great Body 
[gushma rabba] has arrived to make itself visible,” and to “infuse 
earnestly into her ears [i.e., of the Church as bride] the grandeur of 
the Lord \rabbuta d-marya] as well as his own [i.e., Johns] small¬ 
ness.” Jacob concludes the relevant section of this homily with the 
following: 

... he [the Baptist] wanted to show the bride the loftiness of 
the stature [rawma d‘qumtd\ of the Bridegroom while in¬ 
structing her, and said, “The sandals of your Betrothed are ex¬ 
alted above my head. As I extend my hands, I am not able to 
reach their laces ... the beauty of His stature \shuphra d- 

the OT, and then who said that they were true Israel. This certainly sounds like 
Christians. Thus see, for example, the sources quoted and discussed recently by H, 
K. Harrington, Holiness: Rabbinic Judaism and the Graeco-Roman World (Lon¬ 
don/NY: 2001), 139-42. 

45 Cf. My discussion below, and, for examples of an ancient Christian description of 
the height of the risen Christ as “overpassing the heavens,” see the Gospel of Peter 
10.40, in Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha 1:225, and cf. a similar passage 
regarding Christ at the Transfiguration in the apocryphal Acts of John 90; 
Schneemelcher, NT Apocrypha 2.180-81, together with Possum’s analysis of the 
latter in the light of Ex 33 and the shtur qomah tradition: “Partes Posteriori Dei: The 
Transfiguration of Jesus in the Acts of John,” in idem. The Image of the Invisible Gody 
95-108. 
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qumteh] is well above my head ... as the height is above the 
abyss, as heaven above the earth.'^*^ 

The repetition here, which I take to be deliberate, of qumta, the 
precise Syriac equivalent of the Hebrew qomah, is itself striking, 
and moreso the accompanying image of Christ’s enormous size, 
with the Baptist shorter than the arch of the Lord’s foot, a point 
which the former then underlines by declaring that the difference 
between their respective sizes is more absolute than even that star¬ 
tling comparison: Christ’s hugeness is to John’s littleness “as the 
height is above the abyss, as heaven is above the earth” (cf, perhaps, 
Isa 66:1?). Perhaps most telling of all is the setting of these passages 
within the language of bride and bridegroom, which I would read as 
at least a partial and, again, deliberate echo of the SongofSongs. If so, 
this would underline Jacob’s conscious play on the Jewish literature 
of the shi’ur qomah, since the latter tradition specifically linked the 
mystical vision of the divine body with the bride’s enraptured 
description of the limbs of her beloved in SongofSongs 5:10-16.^*^ 

But if Jacob knows about these traditions, and is not above play¬ 
ing with them, he still insists on reading the appearance of the 
human form in Ezekiel’s vision as a prophecy of the Son who is 
coming to be born of the Virgin: 

[It is] for this that the chariot came down to the earth. 

That through prophecy it might represent the descent of its 
Lord. 

And the glorious throne and blue of chastity that [Ezekiel] 
saw there 

[Is] the womb of Mary, which he [the Lord] kept closed in 
order to bear the Son of God. 

Also, that likeness which was seen upon the throne 

46 Kollamparampil, Select Festal Homilies 7, pp. 192-23. For the critical edition of the 
Syriac text, see Rilliet, Six homilies festales enprose, PO 43:552, line 32; and 553, 
lines 13 and 16-21. 

47 See Cohen, The Shi'ur Qomah: Liturgy and Theurgy, 99-123 on “the divine limbs,” 
and note his su^ested dating (51-70) of the present text entitled Shi’ur Qomah to 
the sixth century, which is to say, perhaps roughly contemporary with Jacob. 
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[Is] the Son of God who came in the flesh as a man. 

(589:15-18) 

It is of some note, I think, that the blue of the prophets sapphire 
throne, which is itself surely an echo of the blue of the pavement 
beneath the divine throne in the theophany of Ex 24:10, denotes 
Mary, the Theotokos. This might suggest the reason for the tradi¬ 
tional color—blue—most often associated with her in Christian 
iconography. Certainly Jacob is himself quite clear that the whole 
“throne and seat upon the chariot ... [is] an image of the Virgin 
Mother” (590:6—7) and we might in our turn recall that “throne” 
and “chariot” (and even “mountain”—recalling the theophany at 
Sinai?) are, both of them, images of the Theotokos regularly 
deployed in Orthodox hymnography.^^ 

It is this insistence on God incarnate which is the key to Jacob s 
argument with the Jew, and therewith to his correction of the 
merkabah and shi'ur qomah traditions. The divine body is certainly 
a reality, but it is the body of the Word made flesh, who is also, how¬ 
ever, and precisely as incarnate, the prototype of Adam. Here we 
arrive at Jacob s subsequent reiteration of the theme of the imago 
dei. All the wonders of Ezekiel’s chariot throne, he writes, including 
the fiery spirits in their strange and terrible forms, the “fire of burn¬ 
ing” and the wheels of flame, the crystal and the sapphire, all the 
heavenly assemblies, are dominated by a human form. The Lord of 
the angels, Jacob points out, was seen by Ezekiel “as a man.” Here, 
in lines which recall Irenaeus of Lyons centuries earlier, we find 

48 Cf. Jacob ofSerugon the Mother of Gody 19-20 (the Theotokos as “char¬ 

iot” and “palace”); 53-55 (as the “Ark” worshipped by Zechariah in the Temple and 
like the darkness of Sinai’s cloud); 59-60 (again like the chariot and the cloud at 
Sinai); 74 (the Baptist dances in Elizabeth’s womb like David before the Ark); and 
80 (the Theotokos as greater than the chariot). 

49 Akathistos Hymn is especially rich in this imagery. Likewise rich are, of course, 

the Marian feasts in the Menaion. See, example, the theotokion following the 
exapostolarion of the matins for the Annunciation: “Hail Theotokos ... holy Mother 
of God ... living Bush [i.e., Ex 3] ... lamp ... throne ... ladder and gate ... divine 
chariot... swift cloud ... temple ... vessel of gold ... mountain ... tabernacle and 
temple The FestalMenaioHy tr. Mother Mary and K. Ware (London: 1977) 

459. Virtually all of Jacob’s imagery is here. 
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Jacobs statement that Adam was created in the likeness of the 
incarnate Word: 

Before creation the Father had drawn the image [tsalmd] of 
his Son, 

And depicted him, and showed him how he would shine 
forth on all the earth. 

The Father gazed at the likeness [dmutd\ of his Son, and 
molded Adam. 

Since he was going to give [the Son] to the world, he 
delineated him beforehand. 

For this cause he said, “Let us make man in our image 
[tsalmUy Gen 1:26],” 

In this same likeness [dmutd\ in which Mary gave birth to the 
only[-begotten] One. 

The Father willed to send him into the world as a man. 

And drew beforehand his form [tsurtd\, the great image 
[tsalma rabbd\y in Adam. 

Ezekiel saw the likeness [dmutd\ on the chariot 

Like a human being, [seated] above the backs of the heavenly 
beings. (591:11-20)^^ 

Here again we should note the play of the three central texts which I 
pointed to earlier as the core of the homily: Gen 1:26-27, Ezk 
1:26-28, and Phil 2:6-7, with the first two finding their explana¬ 
tion and coherence in the third, the proclamation of the self-emp¬ 
tying and Incarnation of the Son. 

3. Visio dei: The Glory and the Image — Polemic against an 
Archaic Christian Mysticism? 

I might add that, in view of what we saw above concerning the 
microcosmos and macrocosmosy anthropos and makranthropoSy it 

50 Cf. Boulos Sony, trans., “Hymne sur la creation de I’homme de I’Hexaemeron dc 
Jacques de Saroug,” ParOr 11 (1983): 167-200 (Syriac in Homiliae seUctae 3.102- 
29), esp. 179-82 (Syriac 110-12) on the creation of Adam as a prefiguration of the 
Incarnate Word—and note Jacob’s play on Gen 1:26,2:7, and Phil 2:6 ff. in 179- 
80 (110). For Irenaeus, see Irenaeus of Lyons: On the Apostolic Preaching 11, tr. 
J. Behr (NY: 1997), 46-47. 
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makes a kind of humorous sense for Jacob to have remarked earlier 
on that the “Word sits on the throne [before Ezekiel] in order to get 
accustomed /To human dimensions” (577:17-18). While he is 
obviously toying in a playful way with the shi’ur qomah traditions, 
it is also true that the imagery of the Power as makranthropos, i.e., of 
the Word investing the cosmos like the soul in a human body, 
“downsizing,” as it were, in order to be incarnate is both ancient 
and frequent, particularly among Syriac-speaking Christians. We 
find it, for example, in the Odes of Solomon^ in Aphrahat and 
Ephrem, and in the Syrian-influenced Macarian Homilies^^ It 
might well comprise the original force of the kenosis passage of 
Phil 2:6-7 itselP^ To be sure, Jacob, as a faithful—not to say 
emphatic—adherent of the Creed of Nicea-Constantinople and 
the homoousion, is obliged to understand the notion of “the Great 
One making himself small” in a metaphorical sense, not a literal 
one, but he is still just as clearly drawing on very old traditions of 
the imago dei in its relation to the divine Glory, the kevod YHWH?^ 
Then, too, the notion that the Second Person particularly, as in the 

51 See, for example, the Odes of Solomon 7.3: “For in his kindness he has made his great¬ 
ness small”; ed. and trans. J. H. Charlesworth (Chico: 1977), 35 (Syriac 33)— 
though note that I have been obliged to alter the translation as Charlesworth misses 
the point, rendering rabbuta with “dreadfulness.” See on this verse, and in contrast, 
Stroumsa, “Form(s) of God,” 283-84. In Aphrahat the play between “greatness” 
and “smallness” in reference to Christ’s economy (and so to Phil 2:6 ff.) occurs fre¬ 
quently, e.g., in Demonstration 23.59 (PS 2,121:9-14). Cf. also Ephrem, Hymns on 
the Nativity 4.186-8, in Ephrem the Syrian: Hymns, tr. K. McVey (NY: 1989), 102; 
and Macarius, The Fifty Spiritual Homilies A.^-\2\ tr. G. Maloney (NY: 1992), 54- 
55; crit. cd. by H. Dorries, R. Klosterman, and M. Kroeger (Berlin: 1964), 33-37. 
The latter is also discussed by Stroumsa, loc.cit. 

52 See again Stroumsa, “Form(s) of God,” 283; together with Quispel, “Ezekiel 1:26 in 
Jewish Mysticism and Gnosis,” 8-9; Fossum, “Jewish-Christian Christology,” 268- 
69; Segal, Paul the Convert, 59-62; idem, “Paul’s ‘Soma Pneumatikon’ and the Wor¬ 
ship of Jesus,” in The Jewish Roots of Christobgical Monotheism, ed. C. C. Newman 
(Leiden: 1999), 258-76, esp. 263; and Bockmuehl, “The ‘Form of God,”’ 11-19. 

53 On the relationship between Gen 1:26-27 and the kavod of the OT theophanies, 
see J. Barr, “Theophany and Anthropomorphism in the Old Testament,” Supple¬ 
ments to Vetus Testamentum VII (Leiden: 1960), 31-38; and on the same linkage in 
the Rabbis, A. Goshen-Gottstein, “The Body as Image of God in Rabbinic Litera¬ 
ture,” HTRS7.2 (1994): 171-95. 
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old Logos christology, is already in a sense vested with a body, that 
is, with the cosmos itself, lends extra force to the imagery here. 

With regard to a “mythological,” that is, literal reading of the 
divine body, I must add that I am not so sure that Jacobs debate is 
exclusively with Jewish exegesis and mysticism. I think, rather, that 
his remarks were also (or even primarily.^) directed to some among 
his Christian audience who may well have been tempted by—or, 
more accurately, who had never abandoned and continued to 
affirm—an anthropomorphic understanding of the divine form, as 
well as a mysticism of ascent similar to the merkavah lore.^^ Criti¬ 
cism of anthropomorphism, perhaps especially in an ascetico-mys- 
tical context, together with the insistence on an interiorized read¬ 
ing of the ascent to heaven motif from apocalyptic literature, run 
together like a kind of crimson thread from the second and third 
centuries in Clement and Origen of Alexandria, through such 
fourth-century, monastic writers as Evagrius Ponticus and the 
Macarian Homilist, and all the way to the fourteenth-century, 
Byzantine Hesychasts. I have touched on this polemical current in 
other articles,so I shall not dwell on it here, save to note, first, that 
I find it impossible to believe that all this smoke does not point to 
some kind of fire. Second, we have only to glance at a couple of 
Jacobs immediate neighbors and contemporaries around the turn 
of the sixth century to see that he was not alone in his concerns. 
The Syrian mystic, Stephen bar Sudaili, presents us with a kind of 

54 My friend and colleague at Marquette, M. R. Barnes, has recently suggested to me 

that Apollinaris’ christology might have featured similar assumptions about the di¬ 
vine body of the Word, and pointed me to Gregory Against ApollinariuSy 

taking issue esp. with the idea of a pre-existent “divine man” and “heavenly flesh.” I 
look forward to Dr. Barnes’ essay on this issue. 

55 See, e.g., Golitzin, “‘The Demons Suggest an Illusion of God’s Glory in a Form’”; 
idem, “Temple and Throne of the Divine Glory: ‘Pseudo’-Macarius and Purity of 
Heart,” in Purity of Heart in Early Ascetic and Monastic LiterarturCy ed. H. A. 
Luckman and L. Kulzer (Collegeville: 1999), 107-29; and, specifically to the matter 
of the shift from an exterior to an interior appropriation of the Glory in Eastern 
Christian ascetical literature, A. Orlov and A. Golitzin, “‘Many Lamps are Light¬ 
ened by the One’: Paradigms of the T ransformational Vision in the Macarian Hom¬ 
ilies,” VigChr5’y (2001): 281-99. 
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curious, Christian variant of rabbinic-era, hekhalot mysticism, 
while the much better known body of writings, written under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, directly addresses the issues of 
both anthropomorphism and of ascent. Let it suffice me here to 
quote some phrases from the fourth chapter of Dionysius’ famous 
little treatise. The Mystical Theology. 

The Cause of all ... has neither a body [soma], nor shape 
{schemd\, nor form [eidos] ... neither is he a place [topos], nor 
seen ... nor perceived [by the senses] ... nor is he troubled by 
material passions ... nor is he in need of light... nor does he 
have, nor is he any of the things which are perceived by the 
senses. 

All four of the Greek terms that I have highlighted are at issue, 
given their Syriac equivalents (respectively: gushma, eskhema, 
dmuta!tsurta, and atrc^, in Jacob’s homily. All four (or five)—body, 
form, likeness/shape, and place—are also arguably important from 
the time of the Second Temple apocalypses, and they are decidedly 
so in the hekhalot and shi'ur qomah texts. The association of God 
with light, also highlighted in my text from Dionysius, is likewise 
fundamental to the earliest biblical theophanies, and it carries right 
on being so in subsequent Jewish and Christian mystical writ- 
ings.^^ So far as Jacob is concerned, however, the merkavah is not 
the last word in divinity. Rather, he insists to his listeners that it is of 

56 Mystical Theology 4 (PG 3:1040D); crit. text: Corpus Dionysiacum II, ed. G. Heil 
and A. M. Ritter (Berlin/NY: 1991), 148. For Stephen bar Sudaili, see F. S. Marsh, 
The Book which is called The Book of the Holy Hierotheos (London: 1927). On Ste¬ 
phen as advocating a form of pantheistic, though still ostensibly Christian hekhalot 
mysticism, see R. A. Arthur, A New Interpretation of the Context and Purpose of the 
Pseudo-Dionysian Corpus, unpub. D. Phil, dissertation, Kings College, University of 
London (1998), 36^39, 54-79, and esp. 131-46. For Dionysius as replying to 
relatedly controverted issues involving the understanding of mysticism and liturgy 
among Christian ascetics, see A. Golitzin, “Dionysius Areopagita: A Christian Mys¬ 
ticism?,” Pro Ecclesia (forthcoming). 

57 On light/fire in Jewish mysticism, see 1. Chernus, “Visions of God in Merkabah 
Mysticism,”13.1-2 (1982): 123-46; idem. Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism: 
Studies in the History of Midrash (Berlin/NY: 1982), esp. 74-87 on “the splendor of 
the Shekinah^\ C. R. A. Morray-Jones, “Transformational Mysticism in the Apoca- 
lyptic-Merkavah Tradition,” 43 (1992): 1-31; A. Goshen-Gottstein, “The 
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little or no consequence. God transcends the chariot which, as we 
saw above, is merely an act of divine condescension for the needs of 
the angels, the sanctuary of their (created) heavenly temple. But, as 
for the godhead itself, that ‘citadel of light” which is the “place” and 
being of the triune mystery, the “holy of holies” of the divine 
essence: 

There is no chariot there, either to ascend to, or to seek out. 

Nor are there wheels, nor creatures in their [different] kinds 
Where the Trinity dwells in great splendor. (601:1-3)^^ 

Secondly, and specifically in reference to the matter of light and 
fire, Jacob recalls Dionysius' more famous apophaticism: 

The place is empty, for it is filled with divinity ... 

And had [angelic] fire ascended to it, [that fire] would have 
been burnt up by his Breath ... 

It is not for the spirits or luminaries to be surrounded by him, 

And neither radiance nor honor enters to live with him. 

Nor does the glory of anything created come nigh him. 

The place is sublime ... 

The Trinity transcends the word of everything that speaks. 

The divinity is in a place far from all inquirers. 

The Father begetting and the Son begotten and the living 
Spirit: 

Body as Image of God,” esp. 178-83; and W. F. Smelik, “On the Mystical Transfor¬ 
mation of the Righteous into Light,”/5/27.2 (1995): 122-44, esp. 131-43. For a 
still useful selection of light passages from Eastern Christian monastic literature, 
though totally without sensitivity to their Jewish resonances (identifying them 
rather as “Neoplatonist” in origin), see H. V. Beyer, “Die Lichtlehre der Monche 
des vierzehnten und des vierten Jahrhunderts, erortet am Beispiel des Gregorios 
Sinaites, des Evagrios Pontikos, and des Ps-Makarios/Symeon,” JOB 31.1 (1980): 
169-96. 

58 See also Jacob’s homily, “On the Ascension,” in Kollamparampil, Select Festal Hom¬ 
ilies^ 348-52, especially Christ’s ascent above all the angelic orders to “the exalted 
place” (348, line 380), the “holy of holies” (349, lines 409-10), “the tabernacle of 
the Father” (350, lines 433-34), and “the hidden place” (351, line 445). For the re¬ 
lated expressions: “the brightness of the godhead,” “the citadel of the light of his 
being,” and “that place [haw atra]y' see his homily “On the Establishment of Cre¬ 
ation,” in Trigg, Biblical Interpretation, 187. 
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The Being whose place no one knows, save he alone. 
(601:9-602:5)” 

Thus, a few pages later, we find an express prohibition directed 
against a mysticism of ascent to the divine chariot: “O Sinner! In 
your seeking, do not look for him on high!” (606:3). The prohibi¬ 
tion against making a heavenly journey suggests to me that some of 
Jacobs audience were interested in doing just that. 

E. The “Place” of our Encounter with God: The Altar of the 
Church 

A last highlight, before we move to my concluding remarks, con¬ 
cerns the “place” where Christians ought to be looking to encoun¬ 
ter the splendor of divinity. This is, again, Jacobs subtext, and as 
well a reprise of the theme of a linkage between heavenly and 
earthly liturgies, of the mutual reflection of the celestial and terres¬ 
trial temples, that we saw him sketch in his initial explanation of 
the prophets vision. In a wonderful passage, he takes up Ezk 10, 
with its image of the “angel in white linen” approaching the chariot 
in order to receive coals of fire from the hand beneath the throne, 
which the angel then scatters over Jerusalem as a sign of the judg¬ 
ment ordained for the city. This picture, Jacob tells us, is a type of 

59 On the significance of the term “place” in the scriptures as denoting the locus deiy 
and specifically associated generally with theophany and with the tabernacle/temple 
in particular, see the articles by H. Ringgren, maqom, TDOT 8.532-48; and H. 
Koster, topoSy TDNT 8.187-208. On the deployment in Rabbinic thought of 
maqom as divine name, denoting God’s omnipresence and on occasion overlapping 
with shekinahy see E. E. Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Their Beliefiy tr. I. 
Abrahams (Cambridge, MA: 1995), 66-79. For its importance in the Gospel of 
Thomas as a virtual synonym for Christ and the divine light, see DeConick, Seek to 
See Hinty 65-73, esp. 70-71, and relatedly 99-122. See also C. Stewart, “Imageless 
Prayer and the Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponticus,”/fCS 9.2 (2001): 173- 
204, for a sensitive exploration of the meaning of topos in Evagrius’ mystical theol¬ 
ogy, though Steward does not touch on the wider and older resonances of the word 
save for noting some of the key scriptural locL That Evagrius was aware of these 
wider reverberations, however, including their echoes of temple traditions, seems 
clear from the short but very valuable article by N. Sed, “La shekinta et ses amis 
arameans,” COr 20 (1988): 233-42. The topic merits an extended study. 
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the Eucharist (and note the reference he works in to the temple 
vision in Isa 6:1-6): 

The Son of God is all the beauty of prophecy, 

And without him there is neither prophecy nor revelation. 

In the coals of fire are depicted the pearls of his body, 

And in the chariot [is a portrait of] the holy altar of divinity 

These coals of fire that are in the chariot depict his body. 

They were placed in it both for retribution and for 
forgiveness. 

One [of them] was given to Isaiah, to forgive his iniquity. 

And [others] were scattered in Jerusalem for punishment. 

The liturgy of heaven and the worship of the Church are therefore 
one and the same: 

Within the Chariot [were] holy coals of fire. 

In the holy altar [are] precious pearls. 

On the altar is the body, and on the chariot fire abides. 

Since both above [in heaven] and below [on earth] there is a 
single mystery [or, perhaps, sacrament] of the only [-begot¬ 
ten] One. (596:2-14)^^^ 

The angel himself is \ type of the [Christian] priest clothed with 
the form [tsurta] of the Son of God,” while the hand beneath the 
chariot is an image of the Holy Spirit. It is the latter who is the agent 
of the Eucharistic change, as Jacob makes clear in an extended pas¬ 
sage on the meaning of the consecratory epiklesis: 

It is not the [human] priest who has authority to sacrifice the 
only [-begotten] One, 

And to lift him up before his Father as a sacrifice for sinners. 

Rather, the Holy Spirit comes forth from the Father, 

And descending, he overshadows [shrd\ and dwells [shkeri\ 
within the bread, and makes it the body ... 

And the Spirit who is within stretches out to the priest who is 
outside, 

60 On “Fire” as one of Jacob’s favorite words for the Word, see Brock, “Baptismal 
Themes,” 334-46. “Fire” is likewise one of the Rabbis’ favorite expressions for the 
word of revelation, so cf Harrington, HolinesSy 132-33 and 155-56. 
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Like the cherub stretched out to the man who was in white 
linen, 

And [the priest] takes from him the propitiatory fire in the 
hollow of his hand, 

And, taking it out, he gives flowing wealth to all the world. 

( 597 : 5 - 18)^1 

At this point, Jacob moves on to link together the worship of both 
the Old and the New Covenants with that of heaven. He rightly 
notes the expressly sacerdotal imagery of Ezekiels angel in white 
linen: 

The priests of the People [i.e., Israel] were clothed in [white] 
linen within the Holy of Holies [c£ Lev 16:2-14, the liturgy 
of Yom Kippur]^ 

Just as the angel at the chariot was clothed in [white] linen. 

It was not the angel who took his cue from the priest who was 
clothed, 

But rather [it was] the priest who was made like that angel. 

Which is to say, that the Old Covenant Tabernacle and Temple 
were also an image of heaven. Thus Jacob continues with a refer¬ 
ence to Ex 25:9 fE, that is, to Gods revelation on Sinai of the heav¬ 
enly ‘pattern” (in Hebrew, tabnit^ and in the Peshitta —again!— 
dmutd) of worship: 

Moses saw the whole form \tsurtd\ of these mysteries, 

And he came down [from Sinai] to trace it in the tabernacle 
and its furnishings. 

And, just as Moses saw, so Ezekiel saw [them] as well ... 

The mystery of the Church was prior to both Moses and 
Ezekiel, 

And on it the angels, too, longed to gaze. 

(598:18-599:8) 

Our preacher depends here on a tradition that was already old by the 
time of Christ, which is that, at the time of the revelation on Sinai, 

61 Recall Jacob’s use of shekinta as denoting the Second Person (above, n.32), and note 
here his use of the same root, skn^ in verbal form, for the action of the Spirit at the 
Eucharistic epiklesis. Thus the Spirit’s coming to dwell (shkeri) in the Gifts makes 
present the dwelling {shekinta) among us of Christ, the Immanuel. 
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Moses was accorded a vision of—or, in some accounts, an actual ascent 
to—^heaven where he was shown the celestial temple and liturgy.^^ 
Likewise, the reference here to the Church as antedating both 
Ezekiel and Moses is, first of all, dependent on another, related tra¬ 
dition: that Paradise was designed as a temple, and that Adams 
original calling was to be priest. We find the idea implicitly in the 
accounts of the Hebrew scriptures themselves in the relationship 
obtaining between Genesis, Exodus (on the making of the taberna¬ 
cle), and 1 Kings (the design and consecration of Solomons tem¬ 
ple). The idea then becomes explicit as early as Jubilees in the second 
century BC, and it is quite prominent in Jacobs own beloved Ephrem, 
particularly in the latters Hymns on Paradise^^ As Jacob himself puts it 
in another homily: 

God made the gift of priesthood to men 

In order that they might be consecrated by means of it. 

In his love for peace [shaina ], he bestowed this gift on them 

And exalted them, so that they might offer him their 
sacrifices. 

In order to mingle them with himself in his glory [shubha] 
and majesty [rabbuta]. 

He established them in his spiritual ministry [teshmeshta] 

62 On Moses’ ascent to heaven, see the materials assembled by W. A. Meeks in the lat¬ 
ter’s The Prophet King: Moses Traditions and Johannine Christology (Leiden: 1967): 
122-25 (Philo), 140-42 (Josephus), 156-59 (the OT Pseudepigrapha), 205-11 
(Rabbinic midrash), and 241-26 (Samaritan traditions). 

63 On the linkage between the Temple and the creation stories of Gen 1—2 (including 
Eden), see M. Weinbaum, “Sabbath, Temple, and the Enthronement of the Lord: 
The Problem of the Sitz im Leben of Genesis 1:1-2:3,” in Melanges bihliques et 
orientawc en Phonneur de M.Henri Gazelles, ed. A. Caquot and M. Delcor 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn: 1981), 501-12; Levenson, Sinai and Zion, 111-84; and esp. 
M. Barker, The Gate of Heaven, particularly her chapter on “The Garden,” 57-103. 
For Ephrem (also cited at the close of Barker’s chapter), see St Ephrem of Syria: 
Hymns on Paradise, trans. S. Brock (NY: 1990), esp. 3.7-16 and 14.7-12, pp. 93- 
96 and 184-86. Syriac text in Sancti Ephraem Syri in Genesim et in Exodum 
Commentarii, ed. R.-M. Tonneau, CSCO 174:10-12 and 60-61. See also Brock’s 
helpful sketch of the traditions Ephrem is working with in the former’s “Introduc¬ 
tion,” Hymns on Paradise, esp. 49-74. 

64 M. Albert, “Mimro in^dit de Jacques de Saroug sur le sacerdoce et I’autel,” ParOr 10 
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The imagery of “mingling” is typical of Syriac-speaking Christians 
from the earliest texts we have in that language, and here it obvi¬ 
ously denotes what the Greek Fathers refer to as deification, theosis, 
the gift of participation in Gods uncreated glory. Adam did not 
fulfill this vocation. He did not make “peace,” shaina, but Christ, as 
we have seen Jacob emphasize, did: “This deed our Lord came 
down and accomplished on the earth.”^^ Paradise, Sinai and Tem¬ 
ple, heaven and the Church’s worship, are all of them joined in 
Christ, who thus is the bond between both the beginning and the 
end, and between those on high and those below. I think it also 
worth noting that we find several of the terms I have dwelt on, par¬ 
ticularly in the preceding section on mystical ascent and anthropo¬ 
morphism, repeated here in reference to the liturgy of heaven and 
earth: body, form, likeness, and place. This is not accidental. The 
true “body of God” is here, on the altar. The “form of God”—i.e., 
the incarnate Word—is depicted in the celebrating priest; who 
reveals, together with the rest of us in solemn assemWj, the “like¬ 
ness” of heaven, and so the “place” of the divine rest.”” 

Thus we arrive at the force of Jacob’s concluding remarks. He 

(1981/2): 51*“77; here 55, lines 2-6.1 am translating quite unashamedly from Al¬ 
bert’s French, with one exception. In line 5, she renders the Syriac d^nhliut *nwn bh 
with “Afin de se les associer.” I have changed her “to associate” into the more literal 
“to mingle.” On “mingling” as a key term in Syriac Christian discourse, particularly 
as conveying the sense of the Greek theosisy see C. Stewart, “Working the Earth of 
the Heart,” The Messalian Controversy in History^ TextSy and Language to AD 431 
(Oxford/NY: 1991), 171-203; and, more briefly, on the same language in Isaac of 
Nineveh, cf. also Alfeyev, The Spiritual World of Isaac ofNinevehy 56-58. 

65 On Christ’s priesthood elsewhere in Jacob, see again the passages from his homily 
“On the Ascension” cited above, n.57, where Christ’s ascent is presented as the tri¬ 
umphal entry of the High Priest into the Holy of Holies. Cf. also the “Mimro in^dit 
sur le sacerdoce,” 59-64, together with J. Thekeparampil, trans., “Jacob of Serug’s 
Homily on Malkizedeq,” The Harp GA (1993): 53-64, esp. 55 ff. 

66 I would read this as very similar—even identical in intent (if not in its lexicon)—to 
Dionysius Areopagites’ opening lines in Celestial Hierarchy 1.3 (121C-124A; 
Heil/Ritter 8:14-9:15) on the liturgy of heaven as mirrored in that of earth, to¬ 
gether with his definition of hierarchy in 3.1-2 (164D-165A; Heil/Ritter 17:10- 
18:6) as intended to shape its members, both collectively and severally, into “the 
form of God” (to theoeides). 
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follows his prohibition against heavenly ascent, which I cited at the 
close of the last section, with the following affirmation: 

He has come to you, to your place. Look at him! For he is with 
you 

At the altar as [at] a meeting-place with you, so that you may 
see him as he rests upon the table. 

And from the particles of his body all creation is satisfied. 
(606:4-7) 

This is why we are not to go looking for a way to climb up to 
heaven, nor be jealous of the angels’ service of the merkavah. If any¬ 
thing, Jacob suggests, they should jealous of us! The Presence, the 
shekinahy is right here: 

All the wealth of the heavenly beings has descended to the 
earth 

In Immanuel, who is [both] with us, and is our God. 

The hidden altar, which is ministered to in mystery — 

Look! [It] is revealed, and is [lit. “stands”] among earthly 
angels [i.e, us] ... 

Look! In the ministry of the holy altar, at the time of the 
Mysteries, 

Are marshaled the [heavenly] powers, standing with their 
cries of “Holy.” 

We lack nothing that the angels have. “If,” Jacob adds, “the eye of 
our soul were as limpid as the prophet’s,” we would be able see “the 
shining throng of their hovering” (607:13-608:3). Indeed: 

All the mysteries that were hidden among the angels 
Come to pass in her [i.e., the Church], and it is she who is the 
schoolmistress of the heavenly beings. (609:7—8) 

There is therefore a greater thing among us now than Ezekiel’s 
chariot throne. If in heaven the cherubim “bear him upon their 
backs with wonder,” in the Church on earth we may “hold him fast 
in the hollows” of our hands (609:13-14). 
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III. Some Concluding Thoughts and Observations: A Call to 
Biblical Theology? 

There is more that I could say, including the lovely symmetry of the 
piece, beginning as it does with the “Exalted One on the unsearch¬ 
able chariot,” and concluding with the mystery of “the Crucified 
One in whom all the mysteries are accomplished,” in which juxta¬ 
position we might discern an echo of 1 Cor 2:8; or Jacobs remarks 
on the “Virgin Church,” backed by the wealth of an ecclesial imag¬ 
ery with profound roots in the scriptures and tradition; or the mat¬ 
ter of his intriguing allusions to the “inner place” where the 
Christian intellect is to fasten its attentions, phrases at the least sug¬ 
gestive of a spiritual tradition that we meet in Aphrahat, the Liber 
Graduum, and the Macarian Homilies —but all these riches must 
await another day. There is enough in what I have said, I think, for 
me to say now that his characterization as somehow strange and 
aberrant, a fringe person, could not be further from the truth. In 
this homily, which matches up very comfortably with his other 
works, he is lending expression to the common faith of the Church, 
and he does so by drawing on traditions that antedate Christianity 
and extend back, through the New Testament writers, into the 
inheritance of biblical and immediately post-biblical Israel. He is 
entirely—or anyhow next to entirely—Semitic in his diction, and 
in fact very close indeed to the Rabbis with whom he quarrels. 

In this latter respect, by bringing our attention back to the truth 
that our Lord insisted on to the Samaritan woman, that “Salvation 
is of the Jews,” I think that Jacob can serve us today in a kind of 
double capacity. First of all, he should remind us that all that 
extraordinary panoply of polysyllabic Greek abstractions that we 
meet in the Greek Fathers, and which modern Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians—God bless them!—^are so anxious to invoke, often to the 
utter confusion or at least misperception of their Western Christian 
interlocutors, has its roots in, and was deployed in order to serve 
and protect, a fundamentally biblical and, yes, Jewish-based 
understanding of the redemption and salvation offered by Jesus 
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Messiah. In short, Jacob and his fellow Syrians, from Aphrahat and 
Ephrem to Isaac of Nineveh—and even Dionysius the Areopj^ite, 
whom I have referred to a couple of times—help to demonstrate 
that our roots as Orthodox are planted firmly in the land of Israel. 

This demonstration and reminder, secondly, should direct us — 
by whom I mean Orthodox believers in general and, specifically, 
those of us who claim to be doing Orthodox theology — to our 
biblical roots, which we will find readily enough to hand in the 
wealth of our liturgical texts which so often resonate to the same 
beat and almost as often to the very same imagery as moves Jacob, 
and much the same can be said of the literature of our spiritual writ¬ 
ers. I should think that, for Orthodox in the United States, sur¬ 
rounded by a Protestant theological culture that insists on scrip¬ 
tural demonstration, such a biblical recourse would be obvious, but 
all too often it is not, and again all too often we find ourselves 
embarrassed by accusations that, for example, the doctrine of deifi¬ 
cation, or the teaching of the liturgy as in the likeness of heaven, or 
the emphasis on light and transfiguration, or the theology of the 
icon^^ are “Neoplatonist” in origin (an assertion that still serves, 

67 I would not deny the utility and importance of late Greek philosophy for the 
iconodules* defense of the images, but what often gets overlooked—aside, of course, 
from their obvious invocation of the Incarnation—is the resonance in their writings 
of very old, biblical themes around, exactly, the same notes of image/form and glory 
that we have been dealing with in this essay. Thus John of Damascus counters the 
very an-iconic thrust of the Deuteronomist (“You saw no form in the fire,” Dt 4:12) 
with what is, effectively, an appeal to the Glory and image traditions of the Priestly 
source as they appear in Phil 2:6 ff. (and see above, nn. 21, 42, and 51-52). See B. 
Kotter, ed.. Die Schrijien des loannes von Damaskos (Berlin: 1973) 3.78-83; ET: D, 
Anderson, St John ofDamascus on the Divine Images (NY: 1980), 16—18. One might 
even read the eighth- and ninth-century debate as testifying to a certain continuity 
of tension in the “Israel of God,” i.e., between the theologies of the “Name” and 
“Glory,” and thus see Levenson’s offhand remarks on this continuity, i.e., regarding 
Byzantine icons and temple traditions, in Sinai and Zion, 151.1 cannot resist refer¬ 
ring to a couple of passages I came across in reading the synaxarion for the Sunday of 
Orthodoxy. The voice of God comes to a revered ascetic and orders him to honor 
“the image of my form,” and see thus the Empress Theodora’s dream vision of the 
“man with a supernatural countenance” who speaks to her as God; in The 
Synaxarion of the Lenten Triodion and Pentecostarion^ ed. D. Kidd and G. Ursache 
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alas! as a kind of “default setting” in too much contemporary analy¬ 
sis of patristic spirituality and mysticism), and we hasten to make 
clumsy apologies or, worse, indulge ourselves in a theology of reac¬ 
tion. Jacob, and the revolutionary developments in recent scholar¬ 
ship that have helped me present him in this essay, makes it very, 
very clear that we have no reason to apologize to our Protestant 
brethren, but rather that we are ourselves in a position, speaking 
from within Holy Tradition, to criticize and improve biblical schol¬ 
arship itself We have no need to fear, and every reason to speak and 
write boldly. This confidence in the Tradition as providing a true 
reading, as indeed the necessary starting-point and “place” for the 
reading of the scriptures and subsequent theology, is the point that 
the great twentieth-century advocates of patristic renewal, such as 
Fr Georges Florovsky, or Vladimir Lossky, or the late Fr John 
Meyendorff (to recall merely the theologians of the Russian emi¬ 
gration, especially the last, who was my own first and much- 
beloved instructor), were so anxious to press and apply. The tools 
available to us now, particularly for biblical studies and for the tran¬ 
sition from the Second Temple to the New Testament and the 
Fathers, which is to say, for the very matrix of Christianity itself, are 
much better than those luminaries had available to them. Let Jacob 
and his fellows be a kind of summons to us to carry on the work, 
and to fill up the weaknesses (chiefly biblical), of that earlier 
generation. 

By way of a last word, allow me to turn back to that matter of 
“mythology” that so troubled Professor Bondi. I argue that she got 

(Rives Junction, MI: 1999), 63-65. The Gospel pericope for the day, esp. Jn 1:51, 
also looks to ancient traditions around the Form and Glory. On the verse, see thus 
C. Rowland, “John 1:51, Jewish Apocalyptic, and Targumic Traditions,” NTS 
30.3 (1984): 498-507, who argues that John is deploying a tradition attested in the 
Palestinian Targumim. The latter interpret the “descent” and “ascent” of the angels 
in Gen 28:12 as the heavenly beings first coming down to look at Jacob sleeping, 
then, on recognizing his face, going back to heaven to find his face, again, on the di¬ 
vine throne. Whether or not the first-century Evangelist knew this tradition, it 
seems clear to me that someone in mid-ninth century Constantinople knew of it, 
and so decided that this particular story was peculiarly apt for the celebration of the 
restoration of, precisely, the veneration of the divine “Face.” 
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things wrong in Jacob because she depended on a now outdated 
scholarly construct, one which imported more into the ancients it 
sought to elucidate than it drew from them, and which in conse¬ 
quence obfuscated more than it illumined. There is still, however, 
the fact that Rudolf Bui tmann, for example, availed himself of this 
method in part—or mostly—because he sought ultimately to lib¬ 
erate the Christian Gospel, as he understood the latter, from what 
he deemed an impossibly archaic, mythical worldview, and that he 
believed he had found in Heideggerian existentialism the key to a 
preaching more relevant to “modern man.” I admit that his con¬ 
cern is still relevant, at least in certain instances. I have merely 
argued that Jacobs “mythology” is no more nor less than traditional 
Christianity, and that he was not the least bit interested in translat¬ 
ing those already age-old symbols and ims^es into the abstractions 
of contemporary Greek philosophy. In his role as preacher, I think 
that he was largely correct, and I would further maintain that the 
old, essentially biblical language and imagery he deployed still 
works for congregations, are still powerful and moving exactly 
because they are so deeply grounded in the language of the revela¬ 
tion made once for all to Israel, and because they resonate in har¬ 
mony with the Orthodox liturgy, including the latter’s iconogra¬ 
phy, hymnography, and even the architecture of an Orthodox 
church—all of which, of course, are built on pretty much the very 
same foundations as Jacob’s preaching. This is not to say, however, 
that there is no place for philosophical theology, but merely that 
the latter does not really belong in a sermon—unless the latter’s 
hearers have very special needs, as can happen. In that respect, 
I think Bultmann’s concern for “modern man” misplaced or, per¬ 
haps better, a bit confused. If by that phrase we mean “modernity,” 
i.e., the philosophies and worldview of the Enlightenment and 
thereafter, then certainly there is a need for apologetics, and so for 
the exploitation of whatever resources are available to us in the 
realms of abstract thought. Here is the place for the recent argu¬ 
ments of, say, a Paul Valliere or a Fr Michael Meerson, and their elo- 
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quent appeals to the wealth of Russian philosophical theology.^® If, 
on the other hand, we mean by “modern man” the contemporary 
believer, then I am less convinced of any pressing need to depart in 
basic ways from Jacobs idiom. He speaks essentially ad intrUy 
within the Church, and it is her own cherished and aboriginal dic¬ 
tion that he deploys. I would add that I think that his diction might 
well work for any Christian who is thoroughly versed in the Bible, 
such as many of our Protestant Evangelical compatriots. What it 
does not, cannot, and was never intended to do is to provide a 
ready-made entree into the universe of biblical (and so liturgical) 
symbols for the person who is completely unfamiliar with that 
world. For such a person catechetics, instruction, and, to be sure, 
apologetics are required. It is also true that many of us who are 
believers also require, for ourselves, some philosophical rationale 
that engages the questions of the present age. Jacob, however, 
speaks wholly to and within the heart of the Christian mystery and 
the Church’s life. This is at once his glory and his limitation. There 
is no need to slight the former when pointing out the latter. He has 
his place, and our brothers and sisters in the Syrian (Jacobite) 
Orthodox and Maronite Churches are right to celebrate him as, 
together with his beloved Ephrem, the great singer of the Faith. 


68 See P. Valliere, Modern Russian Theology: Bukharev, Soloviev, Bulgakov, Orthodox 
Theology in a New Key (Grand Rapids; 2000); and M. Meerson, The Trinity of Love 
in Modem Russian Theology (Quincy, IL: 1998). The latter is very interesting in its 
account of the nineteenth and twentieth century, Russian appropriation of both 
Augustine’s “psychological model” of the Trinity and of its expression in, especially, 
Richard of St Victor. 
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Deification in Palamas and Aquinas 

Joost van Rossum* 

Dedicated to the Memory ofFr John Meyendorff (1926-1992) 

The relation between the theology of St Gregory Palamas and 
Thomas Aquinas has been the object of recent scholarly research. In 
1995 Bruce D. Marshall wrote an important article in the Quarterly 
in which he argued that the two theologians have “compatible” 
beliefs when they talk about the Holy Spirit.^ The same thesis has 
been defended in the recendy published doctoral dissertation of 
Anna N. Williams, who arrived at the conclusion that “the ground 
that Aquinas and Palamas share is vast compared to the points at 
which they diverge, and considered in context, even their diver¬ 
gences do not reveal diametrical opposition.”^ It is the conviction of 
the present author that the positive approach of both scholars should 
be appreciated, but that much still remains to be said about the 
divergences between “Palamism” (an unfortunate term which I use 
for the sake of convenience) and Thomism. In the following remarks 
I am going to discuss the major points that have been touched upon 
by both scholars. My critical analysis of these studies is not meant to 
be a polemical “attack,” but rather I am convinced that a true ecu¬ 
menical dialogue needs first of all theological clarity. Therefore I 
intend to offer these reflections as a positive contribution to the 

1 I am grateful to Fr John Breck for reading the manuscript and correcting the English. 
The arguments used in this essay are based on my doctoral dissertation which I submit¬ 
ted at Fordham University in 1985, with Fr John Meyendorff as my mentor: “Palamism 
and Church Tradition: Palamism, Its Use of Patristic Tradition, and Its Relationship 
with Thomistic Thought” (PhD diss., Fordham University, 1985). Available at Univer¬ 
sity Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, MI (dissertation 8521421). 

2 Bruce D. Marshall, “Action and Person: Do Palamas and Aquinas Agree about the 
Spirit?,” St Vladimir s Theological Quarterly (= SVTQ) 39 (1995): 379-408. 

3 A. N. Williams, The Ground of Union: Deification in Aquinas and Palamas (Oxford/ 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 175. Reviewby Sr Nonna (Verna) Har¬ 
rison, SVTQ 45 (2001): 418-421. 
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dialogue between the Orthodox Church and the Churches of the 
Western tradition. 


Thomas’ notion of “created grace” 

The remarks of both scholars on Thomas’ concept of “created 
grace,” or rather the created habitus that is given to human beings, 
form the strongest part of their analysis of the two great theological 
traditions. Marshall convincingly points out that “created grace” 
according to Thomas is “not at all a reality interposed between the 
uncreated person of the Spirit and the created persons in whom the 
Spirit dwells.”"* Thomas believed that when the Spirit comes to 
dwell in us, “by grace we are joined to God himself, with nothing 
created intervening.”^ This point is also emphasized in the study by 
Anna Williams, which had already been known and referred to by 
Marshall in its unpublished form. Williams notices that Aquinas 
“confines himself to discussion of grace as it affects the human 
soul.”^ As is well known, Thomas did not accept Peter Lombard’s 
identification of the “virtue of love” with the Holy Spirit, and 
argued that love is something created in the soul. Williams explains 
that “Thomas’ reason for rejecting Lombard’s position does not 
spring from any desire to diminish the reality of creaturely partici¬ 
pation in the divine but rather to ensure the full and real agency of 
the human person.”^ These observations are important, and it is 
true that often a caricature of Thomas’ concept of grace is made 
(especially by Orthodox), no doubt under the influence of Neo- 
Thomism rather than by Thomas himself, as some obstacle that 
blocks the immediate contact between God and the human 
person. There does exist a mystical element in the theology of 
Thomas, and it is wrong to consider him as a pure rationalist. He 
does not hesitate to use the patristic notion of deification in his 

4 Marshall, “Action and Person,” 388. 

5 Scriptum super Libros Sententiarum I, dist. 14, quaest.3 (sol.). Marshall, ibid. 

6 Williams, Ground of Unions 84. 

7 Ibid. 79. 
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commentary on The Divine Names of Dionysius the Areopagite 
and in his Summa^ 

Deification and divine Transcendence 

The concept of deification implies union with, or participation in 
God, in some way or other. But how is this understood by Gregory 
and Thomas? The key to the answer to this question is given in the 
way each of them deals with the problem of God’s transcendence. It 
is a theological axiom that human beings cannot become equal to, 
or identical with, God. Both theologians have to avoid any panthe¬ 
istic notion of deification. 

That is why Palamas denied the possibility of being united with 
God’s nature or essence. Otherwise, he argued, God would no 
longer be a Trinity, but would rather consist of numerous 
hypostases [p.vpLO-vTr6aTaTO?).^ And thus he was led to assume, or 
rather to confirm the patristic teaching of, an inexpressible or God¬ 
fitting (OeoTTpeTTjjs) distinction between the essence of God and his 
energies. Palamas’ theology is rooted in his own mystical experi¬ 
ence and in his polemics with his opponents, who accused the 
hesychasts of “Messalianism” (that is, the ptetension to see the very 
essence of God in some physical or some realistic way). It is impor¬ 
tant to emphasize that Palamas’ theology does not fit in a philo¬ 
sophical system. His “energies” do not have to be conceived of as 
impersonal emanations in a neo-platonic sense, but rather as the 
manifestations of a personal God who is totally present, both in his 
essence and in his energies.*® Moreover (and this is important to 

8 In Librum Beati DionysH De Divinis Nominibus Exposition ch. 7. Ed. C. Pera (Turin: 
Marietti, 1950), 263 (ut per praedictam unitionem totaliter deificemur). Roy J. 
Deferrari e.a., A Complete Index of the Summa Theologica of St Thomas Aquinas 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1956), s.v. 

9 Against Gregoras IV.58; in Gregory Palamas, Euyypdfifiaray ed. P. Chrestou 
(Thessaloniki, 1962-), vol. IV, p. 371. 

10 The basic study on Palamas is still that by Fr John MeyendorfF, A Study of Gregory 
Palamas (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1974). The original version. Introduction B 
Titiide de Grigoire Palamas (Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1959), has been out of print for 
many years. 
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emphasize, for it is still not always understood by the opponents of 
“Palamism”) the Palamite distinction between essence and energies 
does not have to be conceived of in a human and logical sense. 
According to human logic, “distinction” implies the notion sepa¬ 
rability. Palamas emphasizes that this distinction in God is not 
according to our human understanding of “distinction,” but in a 
manner that is known to God alone. Palamas never attempted to 
give a philosophical explanation of this distinction. His approach 
was thoroughly apophatic, and that is why “Palamism” remains 
unsatisfactory for philosophically minded theologians, especially 
for those who are trained in western scholasticism. Indeed, his the¬ 
ology raises the problem of the relation between philosophy and 
theology. Palamas makes clear that the mystery of God cannot be 
expressed adequately in the terms of our human logic. All philo¬ 
sophical and logical notions get a new meaning when applied to the 
divine mystery: essence, nature, hypostasis, distinction. ... 
Palamas’ theology has to be seen first of all as a “theology of experi¬ 
ence,” rather than as a philosophical theology or a “system.” This is 
the basic answet to the intelligent and critical arguments of the 
Anglican theologian Rowan Williams (now Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury), who wrote in the 1970s a critical study of the theology of 
Palamas from a philosophical point of view.'^ 

According to Palamas, the divine transcendence is a reality that 
is rooted in God himself: God is transcendent, because he does not 
reveal his essence to us. However, he is capable of “going outside 
himself,” in an act of “condescension.”*^ One could say that God is 
able to transcend his essence. But the word “transcend” here has to 
be explained, like all terms that are applied to God. I use it here in 
the literal sense of “going beyond.” It does not mean, of course, that 
as “energy” God cannot know himself, or that his essence is “more” 

11 Rowan D. Williams, “The Philosophical Structures of Palamism,” Eastern Churches 
Review 9 (1977): 27-44. 

12 Triad 1.3.47. Ed. MeyendorfF: Grigoire Palamas, Defense des saints h^sychastes 

(Louvain, 1973) 213: *0 Si Kai avrdg i^o) iavTov yiverai ... avyKarapdaei 

Xp(Ofl€VOS‘ ... 
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than his energies. But God is able to go beyond his essence (that 
which he is “in himselP) and to reveal ad extra. Gods being 

is not reduced to his essence alone: “God has also something other 
than essence.” Rowan Williams is right when he writes that this 
statement “is nonsense from an Aristotelian point ofview.”*^ But, 
again, that is the whole point: Palamas’ God is not the God of Aris¬ 
totle, but the living God of revelation in the history of salvation. He 
is the God who “has made darkness his abode” (Ps 18:12). In other 
words, a personal God, and not a philosophical abstraction, as Fr 
Meyendorff liked to stress.'^ 

As for Thomas, we notice a different approach to the problem of 
God’s transcendence. This becomes clear in his language. It is sig¬ 
nificant that he prefers the verb conjungere to the verb unire in his 
Summa.^^ “Union” with God means for him “conjunction” with 
God. Thus Thomas’ language already reveals a special concern for 
stressing that God and human beings always remain distinct from 
one another, even when some form of communion or participation 
in God is possible. And this is understandable, because for 
Thomas, God is “essence” only. God’s “being” is identical with his 
essence; Ipsum igitur esse Dei est sua essentia.^^ In his theological 
system there is no room for any distinction in God, because, 
according to human logic, that would imply “composition.” The 
God of Thomism is the God of Aristotle. He is completely know- 
able as he is in himself (quantum in se est, maxime cognoscibilis est), 
because he is actus purus and, therefore, without any potentiality 
(absque omni permixtione potentiae).^^ He cannot change from 

13 Rowan Williams, “Philosophical Structures,” 32. 

14 “The energy is indeed distinct from the essence and ‘caused’ by it. It is in a sense 
‘rooted’ in the essence. But it is only because God is personal that his existence is not 
limited to the essence but is really present in creation through his energies, or acts.” 
John Meyendorff, “The Holy Trinity in Palamite Theology,” in Michael A. Fahey 
and John Meyendorff, Trinitarian Theology East and West: St. Thomas Aquinas-St. 
Gregory Palamas (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1986), 33. 

15 Deferrari, s.v. 

16 Summa contra Gentiles I, 22. 

17 Summa TheoL I, q. 12, art. 1, res. 
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“potentially knowable” to “actually knowable,” or from being 
“static” to being “dynamic.” However, for Thomas also a complete 
knowledge of God remains impossible, because Gods Being or 
Essence is infinite and no creature is able to know him in an “infi¬ 
nite manner.”^® We notice here an essential difference with 
Palamas’ conception of the divine transcendence. For Thomas, 
God’s transcendence is based on the limitations of the human intel¬ 
lect. And not only the human intellect, but also the human body, 
which he considers to be an obstacle for the vision of the essence of 
God: “A human person cannot see the essence of God unless he be 
uplifted out of this mortal life ... The divine essence cannot be 
known through the natures of material things... Hence it is impos¬ 
sible for the human soul, as it is in this life, to see the essence of God 
”19 -ijjrg notice that the two different approaches to the divine 
transcendence also imply a different anthropology, that of Aquinas 
can be characterized as platonic and dualistic (at least within this 
context), while the anthropology of Palamas and the hesychasts is 
wholistic: when the human being is united with God, he becomes 
himself pneuma.^'^ 

Two different concepts of God 

One might say that we have to do here with two different 
approaches to the divine mystery, rather than with two divergent 
dogmatic opinions. Indeed, one might draw the conclusion that 
Palamas and Aquinas have the same concept of God, if one explains 
the Palamite distinction as a mere nominal, and not a “real,” 
though ineffable and God-like, distinction. This is exactly what 
Anna Williams is trying to do. She admits that “for Gregory the 
energies do not simply represent ways of thinking about divine 
activity; they are ‘realities in God,’ or ‘realities defined around the 
essence of God.’” Nevertheless, she draws the conclusion that 

18 Ibid. art. 7, res. 

19 Ibid. art. 11, res. 

20 Triad II.3.31: *0 Si m^eOpta yeyoi^u)^ Kai iv riuevfLaTL opioid ... Ed. MeyendorfF, 
449. 
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“while Palamas makes this point he does not make much of it.”^* It 
is true that Palamas did not reflect on the nature of this distinction, 
as we have remarked already, and therefore, on a merely intellectual 
level, both interpretations are possible. A text in the Triads, which 
affirms that “the energy is equal to the deifying essence” {ttiv larji' 
ei'epyeiai^ rfj Oeovau ovmgf'^ might suggest a nominal distinc¬ 
tion. But it has to be noticed that “equal” (laos) is not the same as 
“identical” {ravrog). What Palamas is saying here is that the divine 
energy is not inferior to the divine essence, and that they are insepa¬ 
rable. In fact, Palamas himself never said that the distinction is 
“unreal” or “nominal.” One could argue that Palamas’ disciple, the 
Patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos, did use the expression “mental dis¬ 
tinction” in his treatise against the Byzantine humanist Nicephoros 
Gregoras: “The distinction is mental, but the union is factual or real, 
without separation.”^^ However, within this context “distinction” 
means “separation.” Philotheos wants to say here that the divine 
essence and energy can be separated in our mind only. A distinc¬ 
tion is obviously implied when he writes: “... The divine energy is 
participated in (by the human person), but the divine essence is not 
at all participated in; the energy is divided without division, but the 
divine essence is in no way divided; the energy has a name, but the 
essence is without a name ... The divine essence exists in itself {Kaff 
iavTTjd), but the energy exists in {ifvnapxei) and is attached to 
{npoaeaTiu) the essence ... One thing is ‘to exist,’ another thing is 
‘to exist in’ something and ‘to be attached to’ something.” At the 
same time the Patriarch stresses the inseparable unity between the 


21 Anna Williams, Ground of Uniony 13 If. 

22 TrW III. 1.33. Ed. MeyendorfF, 621. Fr MeyendorfF explains that these words of 
Palamas express the total presence of God in both his essence and energy, and he 
stresses that “obviously only a personal living God can be totally present in both his 
essence and activity.” John MeyendorfF, “Philosophy, Theology, Palamism and 
‘Secular Christianity,’” SVTQ10 (1966): 207. 

23 Philotheus Kokkinos, Against Gregoras V (PG 151.880C): fieu SiaKpiai^ 

imi'oiqy jj Si imms' npayfiariKi], dx<opt(JTog. Cf. MeyendorfF, Study, 227. 
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divine essence and energy, saying that “the divine essence and 
energy exist in each other” {iu elaii/ (zAAtjAats).^^ 

I am convinced that a genuine understanding of the Palamite 
distinction between the divine essence and energy is possible only if 
one considers that the theology of Palamas is not a theological 
“system.” This might seem like a simple statement. But almost all 
critics of Palamas, in his own days and in modern times, fail to 
understand that point. Even a benevolent study like that of Anna 
Williams considers “Palamism” to be a “system,” comparable to 
“Thomism.” However, one cannot stress enough that Palamas has 
pointed out that the mystery of God is beyond all categories of 
human logic. He did use philosophical terms in order to express 
that which is above all expression. But he was ready to change his 
terminology if necessary, because, as Gregory the Theologian said, 
“the truth lies in the content, not in words. Palamas’ theology is 
first of all a theology of experience. The divine transcendence is 
based not only on the awareness of our limitations as human 
beings, which is to say on our intellectual reasoning. For Palamas, 
“apophatic theology” was above all an experience, and not merely 
an intellectual attitude or method. Those who are worthy of the 
vision of God “undergo as it were the negation” {ndaxoi^reg oloi> 
T’qi/ d(f>aip€aii').^ And it is only on basis of this experience of the 
divine “darkness” or, in the language of Dionysius, “more than 
bright darkness,”^^ that we are led to assume an “inexpressable dis¬ 
tinction” in God between that which he is in himself, and the way 
he manifests himself “Darkness” is a manifestation of God, as are 

24 Kokkinos, ibid. 878D, 879B, 880C. 

25 Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio 29.13 (PG 36.92A). Gregory Palamas, Against 
GregoraslL78 (Chrestou IV.317); Letter to Damianos, ch. 5 (Chrestou 11.459); Let¬ 
ter to Philotheosy ch.6 (Chrestou 11.521). Quoted by Palamas at the Council of 1351 
(PG 151.725A). 

26 Triad II.3.26. Ed, MeyendorfF, 439. 

27 Ibid. 1.3.18;“... There is an ignorance, but it is above all knowledge; there is a dark¬ 
ness, but it is more than bright. And in this more than bright darkness, according to 
the great Dionysius, the divine realities are given to the saints.” Ed. MeyendorfF, 
149, Cf. Dionysius the Areopagite, Letter V (PG 3.1073A). 
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all of his attributes. His attributes are not merely human concepts, 
but living realities. And they are not a “part” of God, because God 
cannot,be divided into “parts.” Saying that God is “darkness” does 
not mean that God is unknowable to himself, but that he manifests 
himself in a manner that appears to us as “darkness.” In this divine 
“darkness” God is present, as he is present in all his attributes or 
energies. Thus for Palamas the divine “darkness” or transcendence 
is a positive experience; it is a meeting with the Living God. Like¬ 
wise, Dionysius says that the image of “darkness” is just a way to 
describe the “superabundance” of the Divine Light.^® In God, who 
is the source of all goodness and light, there cannot be anything 
negative or evil. In this respect patristic theology is very different 
from certain mystical speculations we can find in the writings of 
Jacob Boehme, or, in our modern times, in Nicholas Berdyaev, 
according to whom evil is part of the Ungrundot primordial Princi¬ 
ple of all that exists, including God himself.^^ 

Having understood that for Palamas the distinction in God 
between essence and energies cannot be other than “real” (but in an 
inexpressible way), we have to draw the conclusion that “Palam- 
ism” and “Thomism” do represent different doctrines of God. In 
the system of Thomas we see a God who, like the God of St Augus¬ 
tine’s De Trinitate, is conceived of as a “substance,” that is, as a philo¬ 
sophical concept. For Palamas, on the other hand, God is more than 
just “essence” or “substance.” Palamas does not worry about the fact 
that, according to our human logic, this would imply some composi¬ 
tion in God. As Fr Meyendorff points out, “the real significance of 
the Filioque quarrel consisted in the fact that the two sides held to a 
different approach to God. The East refused to identify God’s being 


28 Dionysius, ibid. 

29 We may add here the name of Carl Gustav J ung, who develops in his Answer to Job 
the idea of the antinomy of God’s being which includes, besides his essential good¬ 
ness, a “dark side” as well. 
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with the concept of simple ‘essence,’ while the West admitted this 
identification on the basis of Greek presuppositions.”^® 

Creation 

We notice the difference between these two concepts of God espe¬ 
cially in the way the two theologians deal with the doctrine of cre¬ 
ation. Palamas explains that, according to patristic tradition, the 
divine act of creating the world has to be distinguished from the 
generation of the Son. If one says that creatures are the work of the 
divine nature, they “are coeternal with the divine nature, for they 
have not come into being when God willed. The work of nature is 
not later than this nature nor is it subjected to a will.”^* Creation is 
an act of God’s will, while the generation of the Son and the proces¬ 
sion of the Holy Spirit belong to the level of the divine essence. In 
this passage Palamas quotes texts from St John of Damascus and St 
Cyril of Alexandria, which state that “to create belongs to the 
energy, but to generate belongs to the nature.”^^ These patristic 
texts call for a further explanation, because the terms “energy” and 
“nature” might imply impersonal acts. One should take into 
account the patristic axiom of the “monarchy” of the Father, 
according to which the person of the Father, and not merely the 
divine essence, is the origin of both the Son and the Spirit. Simi¬ 
larly, creation is not just an act of the divine energies, but of the 
Holy Trinity, “from the Father, through the Son, and in the Holy 
Spirit.However, what matters for our discussion is that, accord¬ 
ing to patristic theology, we are faced with two “modes” or aspects 
of God, one according to which he “is,” and another one, accord¬ 
ing to which he acts and manifests himself. The “generation” of the 
Son from the Father belongs to the level of God’s being, while the 

30 John MeyehdorfF, Byzantine Theology (New York: Fordham University Press, 
1974), 188. 

31 AgainstAkindynosWAO (Chrestou III.317f.). 

32 Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaurus 18 (PG 75.312C); John of Damascus, De fide 
orthodoxa 1.8 (PG 94.813A). Also quoted at the Council of 1351 (PG 151.732D; 
733A). 

33 Cf. Athanasius Letter to Serapion III.4, 5. Basil of Caesarea In Hexdemerom 
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act of creation is an act and a manifestation of God outside of him¬ 
self, ad extra. The latter act is a contingent one, because it is 
dependent on the free will of God. As St Irenaeus put it so beauti¬ 
fully: “In the beginning God created Adam, not because he had 
need of man, but that he might have a being on whom to bestow his 
benefits.”^^ This distinction between the two modes of the divine 
mystery is the same as that which has been made by the Fathers 
between the divine theology and economy. Again, human reasoning 
has to stop humbly here before the divine mystery. Because if one 
says that creation is linked to the will and the energy of God, the 
question arises whether one consequently has to apply the notion 
of “necessity” to the essence of God, and also to the generation of 
the Son and the procession of the Spirit. Yet can there be anything 
like “necessity” in God? The answer given by Fr Florovslg^ appears 
to be the most wise and humble one: “... There is, as it were, an 
absolute necessity in the Trinitarian being of God. The word may 
seem strange and startling... But, in fact, ‘necessity’ in this case is 
but another name for ‘being’ or ‘essence.’ Indeed, God does not 
‘choose’ his own Being. He simply is. No further question can be 
intelligently asked.”^^ 

Rowan Williams raises another difficult question, that is, con¬ 
cerning the relation between God and his creation: if the divine 
energies “are eternal adjuncts of the divine being, it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that the world must be eternal.”^® Moreover, we 
may wonder how Palamas avoided the danger of pantheism in 
stressing that the divine energies are eternal and divine realities, as is 
the divine essence. As for the latter question, it has to be noticed 
that the distinction between the divine essence and energies 
implies that the world, which has been created by God’s energies, 
can never become identical with God’s essence (here lies the answer 

34 Adversus Haereses IV. 14.1 

35 Georges Florovsky, “St Athanasius^ Concept of Creation,” in Georges Florovsky, 
Aspects of Church History (Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Company, 1975), 
53; cf. idem, “Creation and Creaturehood,” in Creation and Redemption (Belmont, 
MA: Nordland, 1976), 43-78. 

36 Rowan Williams, “Philosophical Structures,” 37. 
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to the problem of Russian “sophiology”). There does exist a radical 
distinction between God and his creation. The Old Testament 
image of “holiness” implies the total difference between God and 
his creation. But what about the problem raised by Rowan Wil¬ 
liams: if the world has been created by the eternal energies of God, 
why does the world not have an eternal existence? Could the world, 
theoretically, exist eternally? Palamas argues that this created, visi¬ 
ble world is the result of the manifestation in time of Gods eternal 
energy or “creative power” (j\ Srj^iovpyiKr) SvmpLs): “Though the 
creative power does not have a beginning and an end, the act which 
is based on this power {fj Kara irpd^i^), that is to say the 

energy according to which things have been created does have a 
beginning and an end. ” And he states that “there are also energies of 
God which have a beginning and an end.”^^ This visible creation, 
which exists in space and time, is the product of Gods (eternal) 
energy and will. God created this visible world in space and time 
because he willed to do so. The answer to the question raised by 
Rowan Williams, has to be in the final analysis our acceptance of 
Gods free will. There is no philosophical reason that would compel 
God to create this particular world in space and time. In fact, God 
could (and did) also create a world without space and time: that of 
the angels. But the angels remain created beings. Their existence 
must have had a beginning, as did that of the visible created world. 
As created beings, they cannot be coeternal with God. If they were 
without beginning, they would no longer be creatures.^® It was the 


37 7V/<?^/III.2.8. Ed. MeyendorfF, 659. 

38 Palamas emphasizes that the angels, though “they surpass us in dignity,” are never¬ 
theless “in some ways inferior to us.” Because we, as human beings, “have come to be 
more in the image of God than they are.” St Gregory Palamas, The 150 ChapterSy ch. 
43. Ed. Robert E. Sinkewicz (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1988), 132. Though angels have a mind (mvs) and a reason (Adyos*), as we have, 
they do not have a body that can receive the life-giving spirit (TTi^evfia). Therefore 
only human beings have a “triadic nature,” possessing mind, reason and spirit: Ibid, 
chaps. 38-40. Ed. Sinkewicz, 124—126. Cf. also Palamas’ Homily on the Feast of 
Theophanyy ed. S. Oikonomos: St. Gregory Palamas, 22 Homilies (Athens, 1863), 
248. Fr MeyendorfF {Stadyy 189-92) has rightly noticed an essential difference be¬ 
tween Dionysius’ concept of the “celestial hierarchy” and that of Palamas. 
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tragedy of Origen that he failed to grasp the very concept of “cre¬ 
ation,” in teaching an eternally created world. As Fr Florovsky 
remarks, “the idea of Creation was a striking Christian innovation 
in philosophy. 

How did Thomas deal with the problem of the contingency of 
creation? Creation is, according to him, an act of Gods essence: 
essentia creat etgubemat.^'^ On the other hand, he strongly affirms 
that “God has created out of his own free will without any necessity 
of his nature.” In this same text, Thomas explicitly identifies the 
divine will with the divine essence: “God’s will is his essence,” 
voluntas Dei esteiw essentia.^^ How does Thomas explain that cre¬ 
ation is not a necessary and eternal act of God, to be distinguished 
from the generation of the Son and the procession of the Spirit? 
And how could he not avoid accepting some change in the divine 
essence, if he did not make a distinction between God’s essence and 
energies? The answer has to be that Thomas did not solve this 
problem, but he refers to the revelation of God that has to be 
accepted by faith: “That the world did not always exist is known 
only by faith, and it cannot be proved demonstratively.”**^ F. C. 
Copleston even wonders: “Would not Aquinas have solved his 
problems more satisfactorily if he had adopted some form of pan¬ 
theism?”**^ Thus it is interesting to notice that, at least in this 
respect, even Thomas is not able to reconcile human reasoning and 
the divine mystery. His answer to the problem is based, like that of 
Palamas, on the acceptance by faith of God’s revelation and his 
divine, inscrutable will. 


39 Florovsky, “St. Athanasius,” 39. Perhaps one should say: ’’Jewish-Christian 
innovation.” 

40 I Sent,, dist. 5, q. 1, art. 1 (sol.). 

41 potentia, q. 3, art. 15 ( resp. ad 20). Cf. ibid., ad 8: operatio Dei est eius essentia 
(“the ‘energy* of God is his essence”). 

42 Summa TheoL I, q.46, art.2 ( resp.). Quoted in P.C. Copleston, (Penguin 

Books, 1961), 138. 

43 Copleston, 140. 
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Thomas* “realism,” as opposed to “nominalism” 

Another point of convergence between Palamism and Thomism 
can be seen in the way both theologians dealt with the theological 
axiom of Gods simplicity. God, as the perfect and supreme being, 
cannot be composed of different “parts,” but he has to be a perfect 
and single being. Thomas’ essentialist concept of God forced him 
to say that essence and energy are identical. God is “pure act,” actus 
purus, and “the energy of God is his essence,” operatio Dei est sua 
essentia!*^ However, it should not be forgotten that Thomas was 
not a nominalist, but rather a “realist.” That is to say, the “univer- 
sals” and the divine attributes were, according to him, not merely 
names. In this respect we may draw a comparison with Palamas. 

Thomas writes that the “reasons” or ontological roots {rationes) of 
the divine attributes do not only exist in the human mind, but “they 
have their first foundation in God himself” {habent proximum 
fundamentum in re quae Deus esl).^'^ Thus Thomas recognized some 
form of objective existence of the divine attributes in God. This 
raises for him the problem of the plurality of the divine attributes, 
and how to reconcile this with the axiom of the “simplicity” or per¬ 
fect unity of God. He dealt at length with it in his Scriptum and his 
Summa. It is interesting to read his answer, for we find the same 
apophatic approach as in Palamas. Thomas affirms that this plurality 
of divine rationes exists not only in our mind, but also in God, 
though in a “onefold manner” [unite et simpliciter)^^ which is above 
our human understanding. “God transcends our human intellect, 
because of the fullness of his perfection” (propter plenitudinem 
perfectionis eius).^^ Likewise, Palamas wrote that the divine energies 
exist in God’s “transcendent essence” {imepovaioTqsot VTTepovmog 
ovaid) in a “unique and simple way” [p.ouax(os xai iuiatws).^^ 

44 ISenUy dist. 2, q.l, art. 2 (sol. ad 2). 

45 Ibid. art. 3 (sol. ad 3). 

46 Summa TheoL I, q.l3, art.4 (resp. ad 2). 

47 I Sent, dist. 2, q.l,art.3 (sol. ad 4). 

48 rn^III.2.25. Ed. Meyendorff, 687. 
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Both theologians bow down before the divine mystery, and admit 
their inability to give a rational explanation of it. 

“Uncreated” and “Created” 

These remarks affirm what we said at the beginning of this essay: 
Thomas was not a rationalist. He had a strong sense of the divine 
mystery which cannot be grasped by the human ratio^ and he often 
gave evidence of an “apophatic” approach. This being said, the 
essential difference between Thomas and Palamas must not be 
denied either. Thomas’ theology cannot be called “rationalism,” 
but it may be characterized as “intellectualism.” And Palamas’ the¬ 
ology is a theology of experience or a “mystical theology.” The real¬ 
istic way in which he and the hesychasts describe their experience 
of union with God has struck both their contemporary and mod¬ 
ern opponents. Barlaam called the hesychasts “Messalians,” while 
Rowan Williams writes that “Palamism ... is bound to a realist and 
near-materialist idea of participation.”^^ Indeed, Palamas does not 
hesitate to say that human beings, when they are united with God, 
become “uncreated by grace.”^^ He wants to say that, in spite of the 
impossibility to know or to see God’s essence, the union with God 
is complete and real. One is united with God in his totality, though 
he remains transcendent. God is “participable and non-partici- 
pable at the same time”:^* that is, in a nutshell, the teaching of 
St Gregory Palamas. “Participate” is perhaps not a good transla¬ 
tion, for it means literally “to grasp a part,” while the Greek verb 
fierex^if means rather to “share,” or to “communicate with.” For 
us who live in these modern times and who have the privilege of 
being familiar with the conversation of St. Seraphim of Sarov with 
Motovilov, it is even more understandable what Palamas meant by 
the expression “uncreated by grace.” Gilles Quispel has defined the 
mysticism of Palamas and the hesychasts as Gestaltsmystik, that is to 

49 Rowan Williams, “Philosophical Structures,” 42, 

50 Letter to Akindynos\l\,\(> ( Chrestou 1,308). Cf. MeyendorfF, Study, 176f. 

51 7r/W III.2.25. Ed. MeyendorfF, 689: AfieOeicros' dpa Kai peOeKTOs vndpx^i 6 
avTos^ Beds'. 
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say, as a form of mysticism in which God is experienced in some 
“visible” form. Quispel also notices here a continuation of that con¬ 
crete experience of God that is found in the Homilies of Macarius, 
who had been in touch with Syrian Messalianism. Quispel con¬ 
trasts this “concrete” form of mysticism with another trend that 
existed in early Christianity. This he characterizes as Seinsmystik, 
that is, only Gods “being” is experienced, without visible form. 
The former is rooted in the Jewish-Christian milieu in Palestine 
and Syria (Edessa), while the latter has its roots in Greek mystical 
speculations.^^ Pseudo-Dionysius’ treatise On Mystical Theology is 
to be seen, according to Quispel, as a reaction against the 
Gestaltsmystik of Messalian circles in Syria.^^ Quispel’s thesis is 
interesting, and Fr MeyendorfF has also suggested that Macarius 
“knew the Messalians well, and, sometimes using their writings, 
was attempting to integrate the positive side of their ideals in a sac¬ 
ramental and ecclesial context.”^^ But as far as Dionysius is con¬ 
cerned, the ambiguity of his language and thought (colored by 
Neo-Platonism) makes it difficult to put these into one particular 
framework. He uses the images of “light” and “darkness,” as we 
have noticed already. But the question remains: was he a true “mys¬ 
tic,” or did he only speak a mystical language? It seems to me that 
his Mystical Theology is not to be interpreted as a negation of these 
images, as Quispel suggests, but rather as a way to express their 
transcendent nature. “God is not light” means: God, or the Divine 
Light, is beyond all our human concepts of light. In fact, Palamas 
himself refers to the “great Dionysius” when he wants to stress the 
reality of the “vision” of God.^^ 

In Thomas Aquinas, it is impossible to assume the possibility of 

52 However, is not the mysticism of Plotinus, according to whom the final stage of the 
mystical ascent is a vision of God as “intelligible Light,” also a form of Gestalts- 
mystikt 

53 GillesQuispel,“SeinundGestalt,” in 11 (Istanbul, 1975), 142-145. 

54 John Meyendorff, “St. Basil, the Church, and Charismatic Leadership,” in John 
Meyendorff, The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1982), 208. 

55 Cf. Triad\33 (Ed. Meyendorff, 111); Ibid. 1.3, 25 (Ed. Meyendorff, 165). 
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such a realistic transfiguration of the human being during this 
earthly life as it was experienced by the hesychasts, because for him it 
would imply pantheism. For Thomas, the divine and the human 
have to be kept neady distinct in order to prevent a pantheistic con¬ 
cept of deification. The Doctor angelicus taught that “grace” does not 
abolish or transform human nature, but “makes it perfect.” There¬ 
fore, according to this perspective, grace is a gift that is “added “ to 
human nature, while human nature does not change: Gratia non 
tollit naturam, sedperficit eam?^ The hesychast theologian, on the 
contrary, taught that salvation implies a real transformation of our 
fallen human nature, in order to restore it into its paradisian state. 
We could formulate the teaching of Orthodox patristic theology on 
grace as follows: Gratia non tollit naturam, sedtransfigurat earn: Grace 
does not abolish (human) nature, but transforms or transfigures it. 

In studying these two great medieval theologians of the East and 
the West, we encountered two different worlds of theological 
reflection. We have found not only two different approaches to the 
divine mystery, but even two different concepts of God. Perhaps 
one could argue that Christian faith ultimately transcends our 
human “theologies” and “systems.” It is true that we find the 
presence of God’s grace not only in the Orthodox Church. Both in 
the Orthodox Church and in the other Christian Churches there 
have been great saints and martyrs up to this day. But this should 
not prevent us from looking for clarity in our theological reflection, 
and in our theological dialogue with other Churches. 
Fr Meyendorff distinguished between “good ecumenism” and 
“wrong ecumenism.” The former means a sincere dialogue with 
our fellow Christians, while the latter implies acceptance of relativ¬ 
ism and superficiality.^^ It is in the spirit of “good” or “true” ecume¬ 
nism that I have written this article, which I wish to dedicate to the 

56 In Boeth. De Trin.^ q.2, art. 3 (resp.): Dona gratiarum hoc modo naturae adduntur 
quod earn non tollunt sed magis perficiunc. 

57 John Meyendorff, "Ecumenism—A Heresy?” in John Meyendorff, Witness to the 
World (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1987), 42-44. Cf. idem, “True and False Ecu¬ 
menism,” 45—47. 
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memory of my teacher Fr John MeyendorfF, who has left us (here 
on earth) ten years ago, but whose work is still with us as an exam¬ 
ple of intellectual honesty and open-mindedness. 

Memory Eternal! 
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“The Image of this Highest Love”: 

The Trinitarian Analogy in Gregory 
Palamas’s Capita 150 

Jeremy D. Wilkins 

In chapters 34—38 of his Capita ISO, Gregory Palamas develops a 
striking analogy^ for the divine processions. The trinitarian image 
of God in humans grounds a trinitarian theology predicated on the 
analogy of our intellectual processions. The basic form of the anal¬ 
ogy is relatively clear. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are related on the 
analogy of mind, word, and love: “Our mind too, since it is created 
in the image of God, possesses the image of this highest love [i.e., 
the love which is the Holy Spirit] in the relation of the mind [analo¬ 
gous to the Father] to the knowledge which exists perpetually from 
it and in it and proceeds from it together with the innermost 
word.”^ 

If in its basic outline the analogy possesses a remarkable clarity, a 
closer reading of Palamas s exposition reveals a subtle and elusive 
idea. There are several tightly interwoven strands at play. In the 
background is a doctrine of divine unity and simplicity derived 
from the Dionysian tradition but presented, in c. 34, in a manner 
very unusual for Palamas. In the foreground is the complicated 

1 In the present context “analogy” means simply similar relationships differently veri¬ 
fied in different instances. Thus the set of relationships obtained between mind, 
word, and spirit is verified in one way in the human subject, and another way in the 
divine Trinity; but the difference of the two instances obviously does not prevent 
Palamas from using the better known instance—the relationships in the human 
subject—to shed light on the less known instance—the relationships in the Trinity. 

2 Palamas, Capita 150y c. 37.1 follow the text provided by Robert E. Sinkewicz, Saint 
Gregory Palamas: The One Hundred and Fify Chapters. A Critical Editiony Transla- 
tion, and Study (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1988); line num¬ 
bers refer to his edition. Except where noted, translations are also Sinkewicz’s, 
although sometimes slightly modified. 
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interplay between the trinitarian relations and the triadic image in 
us. If, for example, it is easy to grasp why the divine Word must be 
eternally present to the Father, still one is hard pressed to sa^ just 
what, in our minds, is the created analogue, what kind of word 
from our mind could be always present to it. 

My present purpose, then, is to understand just what Palamas is 
doing in this section of the Capita. By this I mean to get at, not so 
much the traditional materials he is working with, but the realities 
(in us and in God) he is talking about, and the method he is using. 
Because the analogue for the Trinity is the human soul created in 
the trinitarian image, we are necessarily concerned with under¬ 
standing Gregorys doctrine of the image. And because trinitarian 
theology does not exist in a vacuum, we will also have to occupy 
ourselves with an exploration of the doctrine of Gods unity and 
simplicity. Accordingly this presentation has four parts. The first 
part reviews some recent attempts to explain what Gregory is up to 
with his analogy. The second presents salient aspects of Gregorys 
doctrine of the divine unity, with the proximate goal of under¬ 
standing c. 34 which sets up the discussion of the trinitarian anal¬ 
ogy. The third part investigates the vexed problem of the created 
analogue for the procession of the Word, Finally, a fourth part 
investigates the analogy for the procession of the Spirit and ven¬ 
tures a reconstruction of the trinitarian analogy as a whole. I con¬ 
clude with some brief comments on the place of this analogy in the 
theology of Palamas. 

From time to time in the text and notes I make comparisons to 
the thought of Augustine and to Thomas Aquinas. Lest this cause 
confusion, let me clarify my intention. I emphatically do not 
intend to make any claims regarding the material sources of Greg¬ 
ory s ideas. On the other hand, the originating source of ideas is 
intelligent inquiry. So understanding an author is not only a matter 
of attending to his sources, his context, his language; it is also a 
matter of understanding the realities he is referring to. When Greg¬ 
ory is speaking about the mind, I take it he intends some reality he 
has noticed in his own mind; and it may be illuminating to attend 
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to what other perceptive explorers, asking similar questions, have 
discovered in the terrain of their minds. Nor would I lament if my 
incidental remarks had the effect of showing that the fissure 
between Greek and Latin theology is, at least at some points, not so 
wide as many assume. 

1. Recent Scholarship and the Specter of Augustine 

With a sidelong bow to Karl von Hase, we might call Gregorys 
analogy for the trinitarian processions in cc. 34—38 a thunderbolt 
from the Augustinian sky. Of one passage on the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, John Meyendorff has written, “It seems unlikely that 
one could find another passage similar to this in Byzantine theolog¬ 
ical literature.”^ The striking resemblance Gregorys analogy bears 
at first blush to the trinitarian theology associated with Augustine 
has not escaped the notice of commentators, and several of the 
more recent have been greatly exercised to establish the precise rela¬ 
tionship between Palamas’s analogy and that of Augustine. 

In the view of Edmund Hussey, a close reading of cc. 35—37 
reveals a tight interweaving of “ontological” and “psychological” 
figures of the Trinity.*^ He concludes that the analogy for the pro¬ 
cession of the divine Word is not, in fact, any kind ofword proceed¬ 
ing in our intellectual consciousness; rather “we must therefore 
understand logos more as our point of contact with God than as a 
word or a thought,” for Palamas is deploying “an ontological figure 
modeled after that point of contact with Gods plan of creation 
which every creature has ... these logoi of each created being are all 
somehow summed up or contained in the Aoyos 0eov, through 
whom all things are made.”^ But one wonders why, if Hussey is cor¬ 
rect, Palamas has even bothered to introduce considerations of 
“psychological” processions of logoi only to reject them in favor of a 

3 John Meyendorff,^ Study of Gregory Palamasy trans. G. Lawrence (Crestwood, NY: 
SVS Press, 1998), 232. 

4 M. Edmund Hussey, “The Palamite Trinitarian Models,” SVTQ 16 (1972): 83- 
89, at 85f. 

5 Ibid. 86. 
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tradition more rooted in the Greek fathers. Husseys hypothesis 
that Palamas has shifted out of the conscious analogy comports 
uncomfortably with the texts careful parsing of different psycho¬ 
logically verifiable senses of logos. 

Hussey finds that the analogy for the procession of the Spirit as 
the love of the Father for the Son is likewise interwoven with an 
“ontological word-breath figure.”*’ Nevertheless, he considers that 
the “psychological” character of Gregorys analogy is more marked 
in the case of the procession of the Spirit. He hastens to note, how¬ 
ever, that “the characterization of the Spirit as love was not so abso¬ 
lutely foreign to the East,” drawing attention to its use by Didymus 
the Blind.^ Ostensibly to show a plausible alternative source to the 
Latin tradition for Palamas s use of a psychological analogy, Hussey 
suggests that even Augustine’s use might have had its provenance in 
Didymus.® This suggestion, while certainly interesting, neverthe¬ 
less contributes to the impression that Hussey is perhaps too eager 
to avoid the possibility of Augustinian influence on the theology of 
these chapters. 

Robert Sinkewicz, in what amounts to a full third of his interpre¬ 
tive study of the Capita 150, also mounts an energetic argument 
against any dependence of Palamas on Augustine for the doctrine 
of these chapters.^ Like Hussey, Sinkewicz thinks the analogy prob¬ 
ably comes out of the Alexandrian tradition, and devotes consider¬ 
able space to expounding its patristic and contemporary echoes in 
the Greek tradition, especially in Gregory of Sinai and Theoleptos 
of Philadelphia. Acknowledging that Palamas provides an analysis 
of different kinds of logoi which “appears at first to show a degree 
of sophistication that goes entirely beyond previous tradition,” 
Sinkewicz cautions that “care must be exercised so as not to read 
into this analysis more than is really there.... There is nothing here 
that can be compared with Augustine’s examination of the various 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 87f. 

8 Ibid. 88 n.lO. 

9 Sink^icL, Saint Gregory Palamasy 16-34. 
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mental acts.”'® Unlike Hussey, Sinkewicz does not deny that 
Palamas is here developing an analogy from our intellectual opera¬ 
tions; nevertheless, he seems perfectly content not to ask what real¬ 
ity in our intellectual consciousness this ‘word in the sense of the 
knowledge latent or immanent in the mind” might be.'' He empha¬ 
sizes, however, that Palamas does not make the Augustinian move of 
identifying this knowledge with the minds knowledge of itself.'^ 
As for the procession of the Spirit as the love of Nous for its 
immanent knowledge, Sinkewicz concedes that that “because of 
the similarities with Augustine s analogies there is a great tempta¬ 
tion to start reading Augustines ideas into Palamas.”'^ Against this 
temptation he argues vigorously, but his anxiety about any taint of 
Augustinian influence is barely concealed. Gregorys theory is dif¬ 
ferent from Augustine’s, he argues, because he does not identify the 
proceeding word as the mind’s self-knowledge or the proceeding 
love as the mind’s intention of its knowledge. But it is Sinkewicz’s 
last argument that tips his hand: 

Above all, [unlike Augustine] Palamas very clearly did not 
conclude that the Holy Spirit is the relation of love between 
the Father and the Son. Faithful to the Church's tradition^ 
Palamas maintained that the Holy Spirit is identical in every 
way with the divine goodness (i.e., the divine nature) and 
with the Father and the Son, except in hypostasis. The Spirit 
has his own perfect hypostasis, which is defined by its deriva¬ 
tion from the Father by procession.'"^ 

But in the passage in question Palamas so very clearly does con¬ 
ceive the Holy Spirit, analogously, as the relation of love between 
the Father and Son,'^ that one is forced to ask what else is at stake 
for Sinkewicz. Nor does it seem necessary to look further than the 
implied contrast between Gregory and Augustine operative in the 

10 Ibid. 17. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 18. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid, (emphasis added), 

15 Palamas, cc. 36.1 IfF.; 36.28; 37.2f. 
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passage. Gregory was “faithful to ... tradition”; Augustine, he 
implies, was unfaithful. Gregory maintained the equality of the 
Spirit; Augustine, we may infer, subordinated him. Gregory held to 
the full hypostasis of the Spirit; Augustine, it seems, reduced him to 
a mere “bond” between the Father and the Son (as attested by his 
adherence to the filioque). 

Clearly, Sinkewicz is eager to extract Palamas’s triadology, for all 
its apparent similarity, from the pollution of Augustinian influ¬ 
ence. But his contrast is, to say the least, strained. Far from subor¬ 
dinating or reducing the Holy Spirit, Augustine’s De Trinitate iden¬ 
tifies the Spirit as a person in precisely the same sense as the Father 
and the Son.*^ He is absolutely clear about the equality of the 
divine persons.'® He is completely unambiguous on the real iden¬ 
tity of each divine person with the divine nature.'^ He explicitly 
calls the Father “the principle of the entire divinity or deity”^® and 
says that the Holy Spirit proceeds from him “principaliter.”^' 
Hence despite Sinkewicz’s erudition it is difficult to detect in his 
remarks the kind of deep understanding of Augustine that would 
be required to assess whether in fact Palamas’s ideas bear any 
important resemblance to them; rather they perpetuate a dubious 
and thoroughly apologetic caricature.^^ 

More recently Reinhard Flogaus has urged a radical revision of 
the conventional wisdom about the possibility of an Augustinian 
influence on Palamas.^^ He is skeptical of the possibility, posed by 

16 See Lewis Ayres, “‘Remember That You are Catholic’ (serm. 52.2): Augustine on 

the Unity of the T riune Journal of Early Christian Studies 8 (2000): 39-82. 

17 See Augustine, De Trin.^ vii, 4; vii, 6; v, 9. 

18 See e.g., ibid, i, 7; 13; vi, 7. The thesis of book one is the equality of the persons from 
Scripture. 

19 See e.g., ibid, vii, 2; De doctrina Christiana^ i, 5. 

20 De Trin. iv, 20 [CCL 50: 200, 121 f.] (“Pater est principium totius divinitatis vel 
deitatis”). 

21 Ibid. XV, 17; XV, 26. 

22 For examples of this apologetic among some Orthodox scholars, see Yves Congar, 
I Believe in the Holy Spirit, vol. 3, trans. David Smith (NY: Crossroad, 1999), xvii. 

23 Reinhard Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam Revisited: A Reassessment of East and 
West in the Hesychast Controversy of I4th Century Byzantium,” SVTQ 42 
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Sinkewicz, that these chapters are motivated by Gregory of 
Cyprus’s theology of the eternal manifestation of the Son. Palamas 
was a disciple ofTheoleptus of Philadelphia, one of the most prom¬ 
inent opponents of Gregory of Cyprus; he “not only never referred 
to the Cypriot, but also explicitly repudiated the possibility of 
eternal revelation as a Latin impiety and understood revelation, 
like creation, to be temporal effect (dnoTeXeafia) of the eternal 
energy. Instead, Flogaus makes an aggressive case for Augustin- 
ian inspiration. “I do in fact contend that both [Barlaam and 
Palamas] had quite obviously read the Greek translation of Augus¬ 
tine’s De Trinitate ... by Maximos Planudes ... and they both 
deliberately used Augustine’s arguments for their own theological 
purposes.”^^ In the case of Palamas, Flogaus supports this conten¬ 
tion with an array of allusions and even verbatim correspondences 
between texts in the Capita 150, Contra Beccum, and Homily 16, 
and Planudes’s version of De Trinitate. After attempting to show 
direct quotations from Planudes’s translation of Augustine 
throughout cc. 125-135, Flogaus suggests that “given these vari¬ 
ous quotations from the De Trinitate ... the assumption that Cap. 
36 [on the procession of the Spirit as love] was also inspired by 
Augustine gains great probability.”^*^ He notes moreover that all the 
chapters from 34—37 have parallels in the De Trinitate. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to establish whether or to 
what extent Palamas knew and used Augustine. What I do wish to 
emphasize is that scholarly engagement with these chapters has 
been overwhelmingly preoccupied with the “Augustinian” prob- 

(1998): 1—32. In addition to the positions surveyed by Flogaus, let me note here that 
Hussey and Sinkewicz are joined in excluding any Augustinian influence by Jacques 
Lison, L 'Esprit r^pandu: Lapneumatobgiede GrigoirePalamas (Paris: Cerf, 1994). 

24 Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam,” 17. 

25 Ibid. 10, Flogaus says Planudes’s (ca. 1255-1305) translation was completed before 
1282 but does not give reasons or sources (ibid.). MeyendorfFthinks that the Capita 
were most probably written between 1344-47. Sinkewicz gives reasons for prefer¬ 
ring a later date, 1349-50. The arguments for both positions are indicated in 
Sinkewicz, 49-54. 

26 Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam,” 21. 
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lematic. This opens up the unfortunate possibility that apologetic 
concerns might be interfering with the spirit of detached inquiry. It 
also means that questions of the provenance of Gregorys ideas have 
tended to shunt aside questions about the actual method and 
content of these chapters. 

2. The Self-Diffusive Good 

Palamas sets up his discussion of the divine processions in the con¬ 
text of a reflection on the unity of the divine nature drawing heavily 
on Dionysian themes of divine goodness conjoined to a notion of 
God as the supreme mind.^^ The supreme mind possesses good¬ 
ness as his substance. God is the supreme good in which every other 
good is found, the supreme good which is the union of every other 
good and surpassing all of them: “... any particular good that one 
might conceive of is found in it, or rather, the supreme mind is both 
that good and beyond it.”^* “And there is no distinction there [in 
the supreme mind] between life and wisdom and goodness and the 
like, for that goodness embraces all things collectively, unitively, 
and in utter simplicity. In the tradition of Dionysius, Palamas 
accords a kind of logical priority to goodness, since that is the head¬ 
ing under which all the other attributes of God are shown to reduce 
to simple unity. At first blush this formulation of the doctrine of 
simplicity seems rather foreign to Palamas s theology, since charac¬ 
teristically he would identify Gods goodness, life, wisdom, and so 
forth as energies rather than as Gods essence.^® Though it cannot 
be pursued here, I suspect the discussion of energy as an essential 
motion of a nature in c. 129 provides a basis on which to reconcile 
this rather strong presentation of the simplicity of the divine 

27 Capita^ c. 34. 

28 Ibid. c. 34.4f. 

29 Ibid. c. 34.12fF. 

30 See Triads II, 2,7; III, 3,6. See too David CoflFey, “The Palamite Doctrine of God: 
A New Perspective,” SVTQ 32 (1988): 329-58; and Theodor Damian, “A Few 
Considerations on the Uncreated Energies in St Gregory of Palamas* Theology and 
His Continuity with the Patristic Tradition,” Patristic and Byzantine Review 15 
(1997): 101-12. 
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essence with the general tenor of Palamas’s teaching on the energies 
ofGod.^‘ 

In this context the doctrine of the divine energies functions heu- 
ristically to fix the relationship between the goodness of God and 
the goodness of created things: created things are good because 
they are the work of God, and they show forth Gods goodness, not 
as it is in itself, but as it is in his work. In understanding the good¬ 
ness of created things, we can come to a true but limited under¬ 
standing of the goodness of God in which they participate: the 
divine goodness “is subject to both thought and expression on the 
basis of all good things ... But that goodness [of God] is not only 
identical with that which is truly conceived ... it is also beyond 
those things” because of its utterly transcendent simplicity.^^ 
Palamas concludes, “[as] absolute and transcendent goodness pos¬ 
sessing goodness substantially, the Creator and Lord of creation is 
subject to both thought and expression and, in this, only on the 
basis of those of his energies which are directed towards creation.”^^ 
This is an important assertion for theological method. On the basis 
of the divine energies, we can predicate attributes of the divine sub¬ 
stance; but we know these attributes, not as they are in the divine 
substance, but as they are in the divine working in creation.^^ 

Without wrenching Gregory too violently from his theological 
milieu, it is worth noticing how this doctrine in the context of 
Gregory s thought functions very much like the doctrine of analog¬ 
ical predication functions in the thought of Thomas Aquinas.^^ 
Because all created goods are united in the simplicity of the tran¬ 
scendent good, each created good truly manifests something of the 

31 See, however, c. 107.Ilf. 

32 Ibid. c. 34.15fF. 

33 Ibid. c. 34.22f; see c. 82f This “kataphatic” optimism is tempered by Triads 1,1.1-2. 

34 See Damian, “Considerations,” 109-11. 

35 Many scholars have suggested that the doctrine of participation represents the most 
fundamental divergence between Gregory Palamas and Thomas Aquinas; for a 
basic orientation on the questions, see Yves Congar, I Believe, vol. 3,65-66. As my 
remarks here suggest, though there are fundamental issues at stake, I think the func¬ 
tional parallels provide openings for some convergence. 
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goodness of God.^^ At the same time, however, each created good is 
only a partial good, possessing goodness contingently, and created 
intelligence, lead by the Spirit to perceive in the goodness of things 
the goodness of their Maker, must negate, not the goodness of cre¬ 
ated being, but the limited and contingent mode of that good- 
ness.^^ What we might call the “analogy” of goodness, then, is the 
range of intelligible possibilities for contingent, external participa¬ 
tion in the one, simple, transcendent Good; or, as Gregory would 
say, in the energies of their cause. The cause (the divine goodness) 
is one but its effects are myriad, hence so are its energies. This infer¬ 
ence is bolstered by the tripartite division of being in c. 89: 
imparticipable are the essence and persons of God, participable are 
the divine energies, and participating are creatures, a Dionysian 
scheme which goes back to the neo-platonist Proclus.^^ Underlying 
this division is Palamass conviction that participation necessarily 
entails a division in that which is participated.^® 

Because God possesses goodness substantially, his goodness is 

36 For Thomas Aquinas this range of possibilities is expressed in terms of the divine 
ideas: see Sum. theoL , I, q. 15 a, 2. God knows the divine essence perfectly and there¬ 
fore also knows all the ways it can be externally participated. This knowledge is ex¬ 
pressed in the one divine Word: see ibid. q. 27 a. 1 ad 3; but the divine ideas are not 
really distinct from each other, while the divine Persons are: see ibid. q. 15 a, 2 ad 4. 

37 Compare ibid. q. 13, esp. aa. 1-3 and 5. 

38 G. Florovsky, BibUy Churchy Tradition (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1972), appealing 
to John Damascene, insists that the presence of God through his energies “is a real 
presence, and not merely a certain praesentia operativay sicut agens adest ei in quod 
agit [operative presence, as an agent is present to the one in whom he acts]” (116). 
We can appreciate his point while wishing for more differentiation on the different 
meanings of “real presence”; in the context of this same problem, Thomas Aquinas 
distinguishes three senses in which God is “really” present to all creation and an¬ 
other two special senses in which he is present to the just: see Sum. theol. I, q. 8 a. 3; q. 
43 a. 3. See toojavier Prades, 'Deusspecialiterestinsanctispergratiam.* Elmisteriode 
la inhabitacidn de la Trinidady en los escritos de Santo Tomds. Analecta Gregoriana 
261 (Rome: Gregorian University, 1993). 

39 See the discussion of Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam,”15. On the sources in 
Proclus, see Leo Sweeney, “The Origin of Participant and of Participated 
Perfections in Proclus’ Elements of Theology,” in Wisdom in Depth. Essays in Honor 
of Henri Renard, 5./., ed. V. Daues et al. (Milwaukee, WI: Bruce, 1966), 235-55. 

40 Capitay c. 109. 
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wholly simple."^' A clue to the meaning of divine simplicity in 
Palamass usage is given in c. 30. Angels, whose nature is said to be 
intellectual {uoepa)^ are capable of self-disposition either to evil or 
to good, and therefore are composite beings. In c. 33 this point is 
clarified: since the rational and intellectual soul is capable of both 
good and evil, it is said to possess these things “as a sort of quality, 
being disposed to either one, whenever it might be present... Thus 
the rational and intellectual soul is composite in a sense,” not by its 
external activity as such, but by the formation of virtue and vice in 
the substance of the soul. The fuller context to this assertion is that 
virtue and vice are formed in the soul as passions, as changes which 
the soul undergoes. In other words, the soul is not only active, it is 
also acted upon. “But how does the energy observed in God avoid 
composition? Because he alone possesses an energy completely 
void of passion {dnaOeararriu ex^i Tr)u euepyeiau), for by it he is 
active only but is not also acted upon, neither coming into being 
nor changing. 

Two characteristics of divine simplicity are thus brought into 
relief. First, God does not admit the composition of opposites, i.e., 
he is entirely good and incapable of evil. The simplicity of God 
means that his essential goodness unites in itself every particular 
good and at the same time excludes every possibility of evil. 
Second, God does not admit the composition of change. He is 
entirely active and not acted upon. This is closely related to the first 
point, for were God capable of both good and evil then he would be 
susceptible to the formation of habits, which would posit a change 
in God. So when Palamas says that God possesses potentiality in 
relation to creation, he does not mean that God can be changed by 
creatures, since 

he can admit no experience {naOelu) at all within his own na¬ 
ture, but he can add to his creations if he should wish. To pos¬ 
sess the potentiality for experiencing {Svi^dpei naOeiu)^ 
possessing or receiving anything by substance is an indication 

41 Ibid. c. 34.25f. 

42 Ibid. c. 128.15fF. 
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of weakness, but to possess potentiality for creating {Svmfiei 
TTOLetu), possessing and adding to creatures whenever one 
should wish belongs to the divinely fitting and all-powerful 
might.^^ 

The pattern is clear: God can act but not be acted upon, he has 
active power but not passive potency.'^^ 

The fact that Gregory opts to set up his analogical exposition of 
the Trinity with a discussion of the unity of the divine goodness has 
important implications for the supposed contrast, prevalent in 
English literature but seldom substantiated, between “Greek 
personalism” and “Latin essentialism.”^^ At times Palamas seems to 
intend the Father when he speaks of the supreme goodness, such as 
at the beginning of c. 3 5 where the procession of the Word is said to 
come forth from the diffusive goodness of the supreme Nous', but in 
other places it is clear that he has the divine essence in mind, as in c. 
37: “the supreme goodness is a holy, august, and venerable Trinity 
flowing forth from itself and to itself without change and abiding 
with itself before all ages... both unbounded and bounded by itself 
alone..Similarly, when he says that the one supreme good can be 
known on the basis of his energies in creation,**^ he evidently means 
not the Father only but the whole Trinity, since all three persons are 


43 Ibid. c. 133.8fF. 

44 Again, this position is very close to Aquinas: Sum. theoLy I, q. 25 a. 1. 

45 For the origins of this contrast, see Michel Barnes, “De R^gnon Reconsidered, 
gustinian Studies 26 (1995): 51-79. The point is well contested among French 
scholars: see, e.g., Andr^ de Halleux, “Personnalisme ou essentialisme trinitaire chez 
les Peres cappadociens?”, in idem, Patrologie et CEcuminisme. Recueil d'£tudes 
(Leuven: Lueven University Press, 1990), 215-68. This does not prevent so emi¬ 
nent a scholar as John MeyendorflF (educated in France) from asserting that "Histo¬ 
rians of Christian Thought, as well as theologians of all confessional backgrounds 
... unanimously recognize ... two distinct systems of thought,” namely Latin 
"essentialism” and Greek "personalism” (Michael Fahey and John MeyendorfF, 
Trinitarian Theology East and West [Brookline, MA: Holy Cross, 1979], 25f., em¬ 
phasis added.) On this question with respect to Aquinas, see Gilles Emery, 
“Essentialism or Personalism in the Treatise on God in St Thomas Aquinas?” 
ThomistGA (2000): 521-63. 

46 Capita^ c. 34. 
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one principle with respect to creation by their common energy.'*^ 
This back-and-forth shows both an important suppleness in Greg¬ 
ory’s thought and, perhaps, a limitation of the use of the self-diffu¬ 
sive good as an explanatory principle in trinitarian theology. 

3. The Analogy for the Word 

Gregory’s movement from the discussion of the divine nature as 
transcendent goodness to the analogy for the processions of the 
Son and of the Spirit involves an interplay between the notions of 
God as good and as mind. Palamas applies the principle of self¬ 
diffusion to state why God has a Word, since to be a source is a good 
and he cannot be lacking in perfect goodness.^® But to conceive the 
processions themselves, he shifts to an analogy of spiritual emana¬ 
tions, and these are developed from the doctrine of the trinitarian 
image in the human mind. In the rest of this article I will refer to 
this analogy as an intellectual or spiritual analogy interchangeably, 
since it is based on processions in our intellectual or spiritual 
consciousness. 

Chapter 35 understands the generation of the Son from the 
Father as a kind of procession of word from mind. “Since the tran- 
scendently and absolutely perfect goodness is mind (fovs), what 
else but a word could ever proceed from it as from a source (ws" e/c 
TTiryf]^ npOLOU f] Adyos)?” Gregory then proceeds to distinguish 
four different senses of logos (discussed below) in order to clarify 
what kind of word in us might be analogous to the divine Word. 
The conclusion he comes to is that the analogous word is, in the 
translation of Sinkewicz, “the word naturally stored up within our 
mind, whereby we have come into being from the one who created 
us according to his own image, namely, that knowledge which is 
always coexistent with the mind.”'^^ This assertion has good theo- 

47 Ibid. c. 132. Palamas shares another position with Augustine when he says that the 
Lord's prayer is directed to the whole Trinity because they are one principle with re¬ 
spect to creation. See De Trin. v, 11 (CCL 50: 218f.]. 

48 Capita, cc. 34-35. 

49 Capita, c. 35.14fF. 
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logical warrants, but its basis in consciousness is not immediately 
evident. 

We have already noted Edmund Husseys view that Palamas is 
moving back and forth here between ontological and psychological 
‘"models.” While this account spares us the labor of exploring the 
psychological content of this last sense of logos^ there are reasons to 
think it too facile. The spiritual character of the analogy is iterated 
at the beginning of cc. 35 and 36. While Gregory introduces the 
notion of a procession from the highest good in terms of its self- 
diffusive nature, he immediately situates this theme in the context 
of an intellectual procession, the procession of logos from nous. 
Moreover, the different senses of logos are carefully parsed. Since 
the first three are manifestly derived from our intellectual con¬ 
sciousness, one expects the fourth sense also to point to some 
immanent datum of our cognitive operations. This expectation is 
heightened still further by the fact that this logos is said to be in our 
minds, since all the higher operations of our minds are conscious. 

It thus seems more likely that Palamas really does intend some 
word consciously proceeding in our mind. The difficulty of identi¬ 
fying it in our cognitional operations, however, is compounded by 
a possible ambiguity of the Greek. Both Sinkewicz and Hussey take 
the preposition 6/cplus the relative pronoun at c. 35.14 {Kara rdu 
[\6you] 6ii(t>VT(os‘ fjiiLU, ov yeyouaixev napd rov KrlaauTOS' 
fjixag KUT elKOua olKelau) to mean that the innate logos within in 
our minds is that “by which” (Hussey) or “whereby” (Sinkewicz) 
we have been made in the image of God. This reading tends to 
diminish the expectation that the relevant logos in us would be an 
identifiable element in intellectual consciousness. It also has the 
demerit of convoluting the analogy for the procession of the word. 
Since our minds possess the image of God,^^ and the logos in us is 
that “by which” our minds are made in the image of God, this exe- 

50 Augustine too had spoken of a kind of knowledge ever present to the mind: De Trin. 
xiv, 6 (“mens semper sui meminit, semper se inteiligit et amat”) [CCL 50a: 432, 
55flF.]. 

51 Capita, c. 27. 
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gesis inverts the processions: instead of logos from nous, as in God, 
we get nous from logos. This awkward result might be chalked up to 
a kind of “economic reversal”:^^ while in God the Nous (the Father) 
is absolutely prior to the Logos (the Son), in the human person cre¬ 
ated in God’s image, the logos, in the sense of the divine intention, is 
prior to and structures the nous. While there is doubtless an onto¬ 
logical sense of logos in which this is true, it seems very unlikely that 
this is the intended sense of the analogy, since it means the analogy 
is not analogous after all. Logos in the ontological sense is not con¬ 
scious; but here Gregory regularly speaks of a bgos proceeding from 
our minds as a kind of knowledge.^^ 

This problem is entirely avoided if we take eK in a different 
causal sense, so that the construction means, we are in the image of 
God on account oi the innate within our mind. Thus (reorder¬ 

ing the clauses to make better sense in English), the procession of 
the Word from the Father “is like the innate logos stored up in our 
mind, that knowledge always coexisting with it, on account of which 
we have been made according to the image of the one [i.e., the Trin¬ 
ity] who created us.” In other words, we are made to the trinitarian 
image because we have such a word proceeding from our minds. 
Either way, it seems that the Xoyog en4>VT0)s hearkens to the patris¬ 
tic tradition of contemplation of the logoi of created things. But my 
hypothesis puts the emphasis back on human intellectual conscious¬ 
ness, as distinct from the ontological constitution of the mind, as 
the locus of the analogy, thus comporting better with the other 
senses of bgos (all of which are conscious) Palamas discusses. It also 
emphasizes the properly trinitarian character of the divine image in 
humans, suggesting that we are in the image of God because in us 
too an innate bgos proceeds from our mind. This reading is more 
readily in harmony with other statements in these chapters in 

52 The expression is from von Balthasar: see J.-N. Dol, “L’inversion trinitaire chez 
Hans Urs von Balthasar,” Revue Thomiste 100 (2000): 205-38. 

53 Captia, cc. 37f. 

54 This would be similar to the positions taken by Augustine and Thomas Aquinas: see 
D. Juvenal Merriell, To the Image of the Trinity: A Study in the Development of Aqui¬ 
nas' Teaching (^OTQTito\ Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1990). 
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which Palamas emphasizes that we are in the image of God because 
the logos in us proceeds from our nous. 

The analogous logos in us is described as an innate knowledge 
within our mind, “always coexistent with the mind,”^^ and again, 
as “the knowledge which exists continuously from and in the 
mind.”^*’ These descriptions buttress our suspicion that it is not 
adequate to follow Husseys lead in dismissing the obviously “psy¬ 
chological” content of the analogy, since this results in a /ogoi which 
is not from the mind but vice versa. Still, while Hussey grounds his 
conclusion on the ontological force of bgos 'm the tradition coming 
through Maximos the Confessor, perhaps one of the reasons he is 
so quick to exclude any psychological content to this fourth sense 
of bgos in Palamas is that it is not immediately apparent what 
immanent fact of our intellectual consciousness it could refer to. 
Therefore if we are correct in expecting Palamas to be referring to 
some identifiable procession in human cognition as the created ana¬ 
logue of the procession of the bgos, we will understand his analogy 
better if we know the realities in our own minds he is referring to. 

A first clue may be found in what seems to be a deliberate pattern 
in the series of four senses of bgos which Gregory parses in c. 35.^^ 
The procession of the Word from the Father is not like the 
npo<popiKds^ Adyos' in us, the word expressed by the body moved by 
the mind, nor the ii'didOeros Xoyo^, the imaginative formation of 
words before they are spoken. Neither of these is the basic and fun¬ 
damental sense of bgos in us: the first because it refers merely to the 
bodily expression of the mind s bgos, the second because it refers to 
the mind’s arrangement of its bgos for external expression. Also 
excluded is the Xoyos ii' Siap'olg, the word of our reasoning pro¬ 
cess. The reason Palamas gives for his prima facie surprising rejec¬ 
tion of the discursive word as the analogue is that it moves from 
incompletion to completion, from potentiality to actuality, a con¬ 
sideration also raised in the discussion of the procession of the 

55 Capita, c. 35.16 {rffu dei avuvTrdpxovaau avT(^ yuoxaii^), 

56 Ibid. c. 37.2f. nap' avrou koI avrtp Sir^^eKoig vndpxovaau 

57 Cp. Augustine, De Trin., xv, 10; 11; 13; 14; 21; 15; 16. 
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Spirit as love in c. 36. The processes of inquiry, reflection and delib¬ 
eration, precisely as processes moving from incompletion to com¬ 
pletion, do not offer an analogy to the procession of the divine 
Logos .This suggests that Nous should also be taken in the sense of 
the act or operation of understanding, rather than the power of 
understanding which moves from possibility to completion. Greg¬ 
ory says that there is another, more basic bgos in our minds, and it is 
this fourth kind of logos proceeding from our mind which offers an 
analogy to the procession of the Word from the Father: this is the 
Adyos* iii<f>VT(t)S‘ fifxii' iuanoKeLfiei'os' Tqi the innate word 
immanent in the mind. 

The sequence of four kinds of bgos shows a movement from 
outer to inner: Palamas is in quest of the “innermost” word.^^ Each 
successive type of word is more intimately bound up with human 
intelligence, and each is more fundamental to human knowledge. 
From these indications it is suggestive—though by no means con¬ 
clusively so—to think of this innermost bgos as a procession from 
and in the mind of naturally known first principles (non-contra¬ 
diction, etc.), since these are always operatively present in all know¬ 
ing. However, we must clearly grasp that Palamas evidently means 
by it, not merely the native rationality of the mind, the ground of 
our grasp of first principles, but a kind of procession from the mind 
which is perpetually present to it.^ Furthermore, careful note must 
be taken of Palamas s insistence that the bgos of which he speaks is 
one which proceeds perfectly, not incrementally, from the mind; in 
other words, it must be a bgos that is the term of an act of under¬ 
standing, and not a discursive bgos by which the mind reaches a 
term. 

Two further clues can be discerned in the discussion of human 
knowing and the image of God in c. 63. First, there is an analogy 
drawn between our mind and its word, which can be expressed 

58 Cp. Thomas Aquinas, De veritaUy q, 4 a. 2 ad 7; Sum. theoL I, q. 27 a. 1; q. 93 a. 1. 

59 CapitUy c. 37.4. 

60 To be positively ruled out is the temptation to see here the Stoic distinction between 
the Xoyog euSidBero^ and the \6yos npopopiKog. 
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orally and in writing, and the divine Mind and his Word, which 
can become incarnate. For this reason we are more in the image of 
God than are the angels, whose word cannot be so “incarnated.”^’* 
However, this does not seem to shed any light on the fundamental 
meaning of bgos in the analogy developed in cc. 35f., since in c. 35 
Palamas specifically excluded the spoken word from the analogy 
proper. The spoken and written word among humans is analogous, 
not to the procession of the divine Word in eternity, but to the 
incarnation of the divine Word in human history.^^ While the mis¬ 
sion of the incarnate Word does manifest his origin from the 
Father, the mission does not constitute the eternal procession but is 
grounded on it. Thus as the eternal Word proceeds from the eternal 
Mind, so our word proceeds from our mind; and as the eternal 
Word can become incarnate by assuming a created human nature, 
so too the logos of our mind can be expressed through sounds and 
visual signs. In this context, then, and as we shall see again in the 
case of the human image of the life-giving spirit, the trinitarian 
analogy may be extended to shed light on the intelligibility of the 
divine economy. 

A second clue is provided by Sinkewiczs suggestion of a possible 
connection between these different senses of “word” to the three 
modes of human knowing in c. 63: the aiaBrfTiKOU, the XoyiK6i>, 
and the voepou.^^ If this is right, we must associate both the outer 
word and the mind’s arrangement of the sounds prior to speaking 
them with the alaOrjTLKOi'. The discursive word would then per¬ 
tain to the XoyiKOi', the reasoning power, and the innate word 
dwelling in our minds would pertain to the uoepov. It is also proba¬ 
bly correct to associate the distinctions, analyses, and syntheses of 
c. 17, as well as the knowledge arising from the mind’s gathering 


61 Capita, c. 38. 

62 See ibid. c. 36.16f. Cp. Augustine, De Trin.yXWy 9; Thomas Aquinas, Sum, theol. Ill, 
q. 3 a. 8. R. Flogaus contends for the influence of De Trinitate also on Palamas’s 
Homily 16 on the economy of the incarnation: see Flogaus, “Palamas and Barlaam,” 

23-29. 

63 Sinkewicz, Saint Gregory Palamas, 17. 
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together of particulars from the senses and imagination,^"^ with the 
XoyLKOu. In contrast, the innate word, associated with the uoepou, 
must be a kind of simple knowledge connatural to the mind and 
proceeding from it. 

In this connection the discussion of the triadic image in c. 40 
merits attention. There is no explicit appearance here of the triadic 
image mentioned in the preceding chapters, of mind, word, and 
spirit. One the other hand, the triad of memory (jii/jj/iri), contem¬ 
plation (OecjpLg), and love {dydnrj) appears in lines 7-8 and again, 
slightly altered, at the end of the chapter (lines 25ff.) as remember¬ 
ing, looking upon, and loving the one in whose image the soul is 
made. There is an interesting interplay in this chapter between the 
souls knowledge of itself and its knowledge of God. Made in the 
image of the Trinity, 

endowed with mind, word, and spirit {uoepd, AoyiKT] re kgl 
TruevpaTLKfj) ,.. the human soul... is marvellously drawn to 
itself {npds‘ eavTr]v eTTiandraC), or rather, it would eventu¬ 
ally attract to itself the mysterious and ineffable radiance of 
that [divine] nature {eireairdro ore riji/ rfjs^ <(>va€0)S‘ 
€K€Li^r}S‘ pvariKi^u Kai dndpprjTOu alyArji). Then, it most 
truly possesses the image and likeness of God, since through 
this it has been made gracious, wise, and divine. Either when 
the radiance is visibly present or when it approaches unno¬ 
ticed, the soul learns from this now more and more to love 
God beyond itself and its neighbor as itself, and from then on 
to know and preserve its own dignity and rank and truly to 
love itself 

The situation of this triad of memory, contemplation, and love 
under the heading of the triadic image of God in the human person 
strongly suggests that there is a correlation to be drawn between 
this triad of activities and the traditional triad of uoDs, Xoyog, and 


64 See Capita^ c. 20. 

65 Ibid. c. 40. 
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ipojg.^ It is remarkably similar, in fact, to Augustine’s well-known 
triad memory, understanding, and will,®^ which like the triadic 
image in Gregory’s theology is also realized in dynamic contempla¬ 
tion of God.*^® This correlation gives the image in humans a 
dynamic character; the image is realized in knowing and loving 
which reflects the Word and the Spirit of Love as hypostatic ener¬ 
gies of God.^^ Thus refusal to love what is true and good disfigures 
the image, marring one’s “innate beauty” and breaking 

apart “the triadic and supercosmic world of [one’s] own soul which 
was filled interiorly with love.”^® It is perhaps not wrong to see a 
resonance between the “innate beauty” and “love interiorly filling 
the soul” in this passage on the triadic image of the human person, 
with the “innate word” and the “intellectual love”^* of the preced¬ 
ing chapters on the trinity. 

This close interpenetration of knowledge of self and knowledge 
of God decidedly echoes the traditional theme of the contempla¬ 
tion of the logoi of created things, strengthening our suspicion that 
the concept of the “innate bgos” in these passages must be con¬ 
nected to themes coming through Maximos the Confessor.If 
Palamas’s innate logos in us echoes the Maximos’s use of logos in the 
sense of the inner reason of our being, then true knowledge of it 
would also imply a kind of self-knowledge, pace Sinkewicz.^^ It is 
true that self-knowledge as such is not the express content of 
Palamas’s innate logos; yet it is important to recognize that in the 

66 See Tomdl Spidllk, The Spiritualty of the Christian East, tr. Anthony P. Gythiel 
(Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 1986), 331-35. 

67 Augustine’s two most famous triads are: memory, understanding, and will 
(memoria, intelligentia, voluntas) (De Trin. ix, 12 [CCL 50:310,75fF.]), and mind, 
knowledge, and love (mens, notitia, amor) {De Trin. x, 12 [CCL 50: 332, 9ff.]). 

68 Both Augustine and Thomas Aquinas shared Gregory’s concern for the dynamism 
of the triadic image realized in contemplation of God: see De Trin. xiv, 4; 8; 12; 14; 
Sum. theol. I, q. 93 aa. 4, 7, and 8. See too Merriell, To the Image. 

69 See Meyendorff, Study, 219. 

70 Capita, c. 40.20fF. 

71 Ibid.c. 38.11. 

72 See Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator (Chicago: Open Court, 1995), ll-T). 

Ti See Sinkewicz, Saint Gregory Palamas, 18 (discussed above). 
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theology of these chapters, no explicit content is associated with 
the bgos of our mind. Rather, the logos itself is ordered to knowl¬ 
edge of God and of itself in God, and this knowledge is true 
wisdom;^^ that is why it is the “innate beauty” of the soul and its 
proper activity is contemplation {theorid). Furthermore, this judg¬ 
ment is confirmed by the fact that intellectual love can be under¬ 
stood in terms of an “insatiable desire for knowledge” even in 
“those who are unable to perceive their own innermost being. 
The mind loves the knowledge which is ever present to it, the word 
of wisdom and truth by which it judges all things, a point that 
Gregory can regard as evident, since even those who do not recog¬ 
nize this in themselves still love knowledge and seek it. It is this 
word by which we think truly about whatever is known to us. 

Perhaps now we can set forth a tentative interpretation of 
Palamas s analogy for the procession of the word. Gregory speaks of 
a word proceeding from our mind and according to which we con¬ 
template and judge the logoi of all things. This word proceeds com¬ 
pletely and connaturally from our mind as the innermost expres¬ 
sion of its rational structure. It is always present to us as a kind of 
principle by which we judge; this is true even for those whose souls 
are mired in sin and ignorance, for even they seek knowledge for 
their selfish purposes. This word is the inner, spontaneous expres¬ 
sion of the first principles by which our mind grasps and judges the 
bgoi of all things, a possibility which comports well with its arche¬ 
type in the eternal Word who is truth and wisdom;^^ it is ontologi¬ 
cal—related to the constitution of the mind—^without ceasing to 
have a psychological content. This word is ever present in two 
senses: it is ever present habitually when the mind is not operative; 
it is present actually in every operation of the mind.^ On this read¬ 
ing, Gregory seems to refer to the same objects noticed by Thomas 

74 Capita^ c. 40. See TriadsXy 1.1-2. 

75 Capita, c. 37.5f. 

76 See ibid. c. 36.23f. 

77 This solution was su^ested by Thomas Aquinas’s attempt to explain the similar 
statement of Augustine: see Sum. theol. I, q. 93 a. 7 ad 4. 
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Aquinas when he speaks of the knowledge of first principles perpet¬ 
ually and immediately present in the light of “agent intellect,” the 
power of inquiry: 

Thus in the light of agent intellect, all knowledge is in some 
way originally implanted in us, by the mediation of the uni¬ 
versal conceptions which are immediately known in the light 
of agent intellect, and by which as by universal principles we 
make further judgments and [in a sense] foreknow them in 
the principles/® 

Analogously (not, it should be stressed, univocally), the proces¬ 
sion of the Son from the Father is conceived as an intellectual pro¬ 
cession of an innate, intimate, and eternally present Logos from a 
transcendent, perfect, and simple Good who is Nous. This Logos 
coming forth from Nous is a word of truth and wisdom, a word 
which “is indistinguishably all things that goodness is” and is there¬ 
fore all that the Father is except that “he is derived from him.”^^ 
This recalls the doctrine of divine simplicity outlined above and 
anticipates Palamas s discussion of relations in God in cc. 132fF. “In 
God the hypostatic properties are referred to as mutual relations, 
and the hypostases are distinct from one another but not in sub¬ 
stance.”®® In other words, the “content” of the divine Logos, if one 
may so speak, is identical to the Father, the divine Nous', they are 
distinguished solely on the basis of their reciprocal relations as 
begetter and begotten, Father and Son. The word that proceeds 
from our mind is the principle of our true knowledge, the norm 
emerging from nous itself governing all intellective process; the 

78 Thomas Aquinas, De veritate q. 10 a. 6 c. (“Et sic etiam in lumine intellectus agentis 
nobis est quodammodo omnis scientia originaliter indita, mediantibus universal- 
ibus conceptionibus, quae statim lumine intellectus agentis cognoscuntur, per quas 
sicut per universalia principia iudicamus de aliis, et ea praecognoscimus in ipsis”). 
Note that for Aquinas, concepts are ^^verbi mentisy” inner words: see his Super 
loannerriy cap. 1 lect. 1. See too J. Wilkins, “A Dialectic of‘Thomist’ Realisms: 
John Knasas and Bernard Lonergan,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterlyy 
78 (2004): forthcoming. 

79 CapitUy c. 35. 

80 Ibid. c. 132. 
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Word that proceeds from the Father is the expression of his perfect 
knowledge of all things, and that perfect knowledge is itself the 
divine essence.®* 

We have not explored the possible sources for Palamas s analogy 
of the procession of the word. However, we are led to affirm the 
strong presence of a Maximian theme operative in Palamas s con¬ 
ception of the innermost logos in us and its relation to the divine 
Logos. At the same time, the position we have arrived at is not 
merely Maximian; the Maximian theme is integrated into an intel¬ 
lectual analogy for the divine processions, an analogy derived from 
a meditation on the trinitarian image of God in the human person. 
This analogy is so strikingly similar to that developed in Augus¬ 
tine’s De Trinitate that it seems improbable to exclude his influence 
on Palamas’s thought in these chapters. In particular, Palamas’s 
quest for a word in us analogous to the Word in God mirrors very 
closely De Trinitate xv, 9, 20 and xv, 15,25. Palamas clearly shares 
some of Augustine’s preoccupations and, as Flogaus has shown, 
appears to take over some of his language (as rendered in Greek by 
Planudes), even though there are significant elements of Augustine’s 
exposition which make no appearance in Palamas’s presentation. 

4. The Analogy for the Spirit 

Compared to the difficulties of interpretation presented by Greg¬ 
ory’s analogy for the generation of the word, his position on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit is relatively lucid and its meaning 
somewhat less controverted (though note my strictures on Sinke- 
wicz above). Again the analogy is from intellectual operation: 

Since the goodness which proceeds by generation from intel¬ 
lectual goodness as from a source is the Word, and since no 
intelligent person could conceive of a word without spirit 
{nueviia), for this reason the Word, God from God, pos¬ 
sesses also the Holy Spirit proceeding together with him from 
the Father.®^ 


81 Ibid. c. 24. 

82 Ibid. c. 36.If. 
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Notice that the Spirit is the Spirit of the Word. Palamas parses four 
senses of pneuma corresponding to the four senses of logos. The 
Spirit is not like the corporeal breath {vi^eOfia) that accompanies 
our external word. Neither is it like the incorporeal spirit that 
accompanies our interior arrangement of words for expression or 
our discursive reasoning process, “for that too entails a certain 
movement of the mind which involves a temporal extension in 
conjunction with our word and ... proceeds from incompletion to 
completion.”®^ We have seen the same concern appear in the dis¬ 
cussion of the procession of the word, and have even alluded to this 
very text, because it illuminates a very significant nuance of Greg¬ 
ory’s spiritual analogy. He recognizes the importance of a spiritual 
analogy for the divine processions in which the relationship of the 
terms (mind, word, spirit) is of act to act, completion to comple¬ 
tion, rather than of possibility to act, incompletion to completion. 
The movement from possibility to act, rather than firom act to act, 
simply provides an inadequate basis for analogically conceiving the 
divine processions. 

Having eliminated these unacceptable senses of pneuma, Palamas 
indicates that the 

Spirit of the supreme Word is like an ineffable love of 

the Begetter towards the ... begotten Word. The beloved 
Word and Son of the Father also experiences this love as pro¬ 
ceeding from the Father together with him and as resting con- 
naturally in him.®^ 

He also makes the surprisingly strong statement that the Spirit is 
the pre-eternal joy of the Father and the Son “in that he is common 
{koiuoi') to them by mutual intimacy.”®^ On this passage Dumitru 
Staniloae comments helpfully, 

83 Ibid. c. 36.8f. 

84 Ibid. c. 36.1 IflF. 

85 Ibid. c. 36.28 (emphasis added). Jacques Lison {L*Esprit r^andu, 89) points out 
that the idea of the Spirit as the “communion and love” of Father and Son is also 
present in Gregory’s Contra Beccum, 
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... the Spirit is from the Father for the Son, together with the 
Son, towards the Son, through the Son (that is, because of the 
fact that the Son exists). Within the Trinity the Spirit is the 
one who brings the Father and the Son into unity (a unity of 
love, not of being), not the one who unravels this unity still 
more.®*^ 

It is already clear from the foregoing discussion that the “unity of 
being” to which Staniloae alludes is the essential unity of transcen¬ 
dent |oodness,^^ which the Spirit shares with the Father and the 
Son.*^” In fact the interplay between essential unity and interper¬ 
sonal unity in the Trinity that Gregory is working out in this chap¬ 
ter is also a theme taken up by Thomas Aquinas.*^ 

Staniloae also observes that there is a basic difference between 
the love of the Father and the love of the Son, i.e., the Son possesses 
the Spirit differently from the Father, inasmuch as the Sons love is 
receptive and responsive whereas the Father’s is the initiative: 

As Son, the Son does not possess the Spirit in the way that the 
Father does, that is, as causing the Spirit to proceed from the 
Father himself, but he possesses the Spirit as one who receives 
him from the Father and, as Son, possesses him. Were the Son 
to possess the Spirit as one who caused him to proceed, he 
would no longer be related to the Father through the Spirit as 
a Son towards his Father.^® 

Notice that “cause” here has the very precise meaning of “source.” 
On the other hand if the Spirit only proceeds together with the Son 
and as the love of the Father for the Son, then the Son, while not 
being a “source” of the Spirit, is in some sense the beloved 
“because” of whom love proceeds from the Father. Exploring the 
significance of this relationship would entail distinguishing 

86 Dumitru Staniloae* Theology and the Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1980), 
30. 

87 See Capita^ c. 34. 

88 See, e.g., ibid. c. 37.13f. 

89 See F. Bourassa, “Note sur la trait^ de la Trinity dans la Somme th^ologique,” Sci~ 
ence et Esprit 27 {\975): 187-207. 

90 Staniloae, 30. 
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different senses of “cause” and perhaps might lead to new break¬ 
throughs in ecumenical understanding. 

In this connection perhaps the most striking development in 
Palamas s discussion of the procession of the Spirit is the way he 
understands its analogue in us: “our mind, too, since it is created in 
the image of God, possesses the image of this highest love [i.e., the 
love of the Father for the Son] in the relation of the mind to the 
knowledge which exists perpetually from it and in it and proceeds 
from it [the mind] together with the innermost word,” which is 
manifest in our “insatiable desire ... for knowledge.”^' I have sug¬ 
gested that Gregorys word be understood as the spontaneous, 
inner expression of the first principles operative in all knowing; the 
present characterization of the love conjoined to that word suggests 
that it be understood as the love of truth. This can be taken in two 
ways; in one sense, it may mean the love of the truths expressed in 
the inner word, that is, of the first principles; in another sense, it 
may be taken as the natural desire to know which is in some sense 
the ground of the first principles. The difficulty with this latter 
interpretation is that the natural desire to know is not derived but 
primitive, and so it would seem that the inner word proceeds from 
it rather than it proceeding from, or toward, the inner word. While 
at first blush the former reading does not seem to do justice to the 
scope of our “insatiable desire ... for knowledge,” this is not a fatal 
weakness, for two reasons. First, Gregory adduces the insatiable 
desire for knowledge to indicate how the love of knowledge is oper¬ 
ative in all human beings, not to indicate that this broad desire is 
exactly what he means by the love which proceeds from the mind 
and rests on its inner word. Second, if we are right to take the inner 
word as the expression of first principles, then there is in fact a sense 
in which the mind s love for this word encompasses its love for all 
knowledge, since the first principles are the basis for all judgments. 
Exploring this theme adequately would require a much more 
extensive study of Gregorys anthropology than can be accom- 
91 Capita^ c. 37.2f. 
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plished here. For the moment I can only make the preliminary 
observation that for Palamas the intellectual love which is the 
human spirit is also a love for the body, the love which unites the 
soul and the body and which makes the human spirit more in the 
image of God than that of the angels.^^ This is not inconsistent 
with the interpretation I have been proposing, because properly 
human knowledge proceeds by way of inquiry into phantasm and 
judgments on the basis of evidence; in other words, we are incar¬ 
nate knowers.^^ 

However, it is also in the context of the analogy in the human 
spirit that Palamas stumbles onto an insight which picks up on our 
ecumenical considerations above. He says that this intellectual love 
of the human soul “is from (e/c) the mind and the word, and exists 
in the word and the mind, and possesses both the mind and the 
word within itself Palamas is well known to have opposed the 
filioque, and yet here he conceives the procession of the Holy Spirit 
in terms of a spiritual love coming forth from the mind and its 
inner word. In the context, he is comparing the human spirits vivi- 
fication of the body with the Holy Spirit s vivification of created 
beings, so perhaps he has not the eternal procession but only the 
temporal mission in mind. Nevertheless, he also clearly thinks of 
the Spirit as the love of the Father coming forth and resting on his 
beloved Son eternally and not just temporally. While this does not 
make the Son an efficient csmsc of the Spirits procession (the causal 
mode so championed by John Zizioulas^^), it does mean that the 
procession of the Spirit is because, on account of, the beloved Son, 
the Word of truth. Conceiving the divine processions on the anal¬ 
ogy of conscious, spiritual emanations transforms the question of 

92 Ibid., c. 38.7fF.; c. 39. 

93 This point is developed in Wilkins, “A Dialectic of Thomist’ Realisms.” Much 
more comprehensively, see Bernard Lonergan, Insight. A Study of Human Under¬ 
standing (Toronto: University of Toronto, 5th ed. 1992). 

94 Ibid. c. 38.12f. 

95 John D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion. Studies in Personhood and the Church 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985). On Zizioulas’s thesis see de Halleux, “Essential- 
isme ou Personalisme.” 
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causality.The implications of this acknowledgement for ecu¬ 
menical rapprochement on the question of the filioque are, I hope, 
not inconsiderable. 

5. Conclusion 

The interpretations suggested above are hypothetical. Any would- 
be exegete of these passages has to contend with the fact that they 
are simply underdetermined. This means no interpretation will be 
more than probable; perhaps none will be more than simply plausi¬ 
ble. I have attempted to shed light on the exegetical difficulties by 
appealing to data beyond the text: namely, the realities of mind to 
which Gregory is referring. I have supplemented this strategy by 
noticing the similarities between Gregorys statements and those of 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, who asked similar questions in 
the context of a similar mystagogy. Nevertheless, while I consider 
this approach exegetically valid and potentially fruitful, I cannot 
claim to have verified my hypothesis about Gregorys analogy for 
the divine processions. I claim only that my reading is more plausi¬ 
ble than the alternatives known to me. 

Since I have so freely noted various points of comparison 
between these chapters in Gregory Palamas and similar passages in 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, it may be well to repeat that I 
make no claims about material influence. More importantly, how¬ 
ever fascinating these chapters in the Capita, whatever their ulti¬ 
mate significance for Palamite theology or for ecumenical under¬ 
standing, this thunderbolt from the Augustinian sky seems but a 
passing squall in the total pattern of Gregorys thought. Similar 
themes in Thomas Aquinas, for example, profoundly shape his 

96 Again this is also the case in the mature theology of Thomas Aquinas: see Bernard 
Lonergan, Verbum: Word and Idea in Aquinas (Toronto: University of Toronto, 
1997), 204-8. This is treated more fully in chapters 4 and 5 of J. Wilkins, “The 
Horizon of Thomas Aquinas’ Trinitarian Theology,” unpublished Ph.D. disserta¬ 
tion, Boston College (forthcoming). Aquinas discusses the problem of causality in 
the conception of the divine processions, with specific reference to the different 
usages in the Greek and Latin fathers, in (the unfortunately named) Contra errores 
Graecorum^ 1.1. 
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understanding of the indwelling of the divine persons in the 
human soul in terms of a presence, “as the known is in the 

knower and the beloved is in the lover, a perspective which is also 
integrated into his reflections on faith and charity.^^ For Thomas 
(as also for Augustine^^) the particular gifts of the Spirit are distinct 
and flow from this interpersonal communion, and the accent is on 
the personal communion rather than the gifts. In short, for 
Thomas Aquinas the divine persons become present to us as, in 
some way, they are to one another. 

Gregory Palamas, however, does not exploit the virtualities of 
this theology in the same way, either to understand the specific mis¬ 
sions of the Son and the Spirit or to explore the interpersonal char¬ 
acter of our communion with God. His theology of mission and 
theosis is more tightly bound up with the essence-energies distinction 
according to which communion with God is participation in his 
uncreated energies, rather than, as for Thomas Aquinas, a created 
participation in the uncreated processions of Word and Love.^^^ So 
for Gregory, the mission of the Spirit is conceived, not as the personal 
presence of the Spirit to the faithful, as in Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, but in terms of the energies of the Spirit which are associ¬ 
ated with particular gifts. Hence, for all the vaunted “personalism” 
of the Palamite theology, one might ask Gregory for a clearer rec¬ 
ognition of the specifically interpersonal reality of our communion 


97 Thomas Aquinas, Sum, theol. I q. 43 a. 3; see Compendium theologiae^ cc. 37 and 45. 

98 See, e.g.. Sum. theol. I-II q. 110 a. 4.; De veritate q. 27 a. 6 ad 5. 

99 See De Trin. xv, 19. 

100 See Capita, cc. 75,93, and, more generally, cc. 104-12; Triads III, 1,27; III, 1,34. 
See too A. N. Williams, The Ground of Union: Deification in Aquinas and Palamas 
(New York/London: Oxford, 1999); J. Lison, L’Esprit ripandu. 

101 See Sum. theol. I q. 38 a. T, q. 43 aa. 3, 5, and 6. But Bruce Marshall thinks there is 
room for rapprochement: “Action and Person: Do Palamas and Aquinas Agree 
About the Spirit?” SVTQ39 (1995): 379^08. 

102 Capita, c.l08. See too J. Xhon, UEsprit ripandu, pp. 79f, 99f. 

103 See Meyendorff, Study, 230-31; Edmund Hussey, “The Persons-Energy Structure 
in the Theology of St. Gregory Palamas,” SVTQ 18 (1974): 22-43; Flogaus, 
“Palamas and Barlaam,” 29-31. 
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with God than the essence-energies structure yields.*®'^ In sum, 
while in these chapters Gregory develops a doctrine of the Trinity 
with remarkable affinities to both Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 
it is far more peripheral to his theological project, and its 
virtualities for thinking about the divine missions and deification 
remain unexplored. 


104 On the relation of energies and persons see Triads III, 1,18; MeyendorfF, Study, 31- 
39; Andr^ de Halleux, “Palamisme et Scolastique,” Patrologie et CEcuminisme, 7S2— 
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The Reception of the Ecumenical 
Councils in the Early Church 

Bishop Hilarion (Alfeyev) of Podolsk 

One of the stumbling blocks in the dialogue between Orthodox 
and Oriental-Orthodox Churches is a disagreement on the ques¬ 
tion of the recognition of the Ecumenical Councils. The Orthodox 
recognise seven Ecumenical Councils while the Oriental Orthodox 
recognise only three: the Council of Nicea (325), the Council of 
Constantinople (381) and the Council of Ephesus (431). This sit¬ 
uation leaves us with two questions. The first is whether the resto¬ 
ration of eucharistic communion between Orthodox and Oriental 
Orthodox Churches means that the latter have to recognise the last 
four Councils. The second is whether it is possible to have an alter¬ 
nate understanding of the Ecumenical Councils in the united 
Church. To address this question we will try to define what Ecu¬ 
menical Councils are and what role they played in the fourth to 
eighth centuries. 

I. What is an Ecumenical Council? 

First of all it must be made clear that the Ecumenical Council should 
not be regarded as the highest authority in the Church. During the 
three centuries which preceded the first Ecumenical Council (325) 
the Church did not have Ecumenical Councils. Furthermore, since 
the seventh Ecumenical Council (787) the Orthodox Church has 
existed without Ecumenical Councils. The highest legislative and 
executive authority in each local Orthodox Church belongs to the 
local Council of that Church', in the time period between such 
Councils this authority is held by the official head of the Church 
(Patriarch, Metropolitan or Archbishop) and its Synod. Each local 
Orthodox Church is independent and self-governed. The Ecu¬ 
menical Council can therefore become an inter-Orthodox forum 
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to coordinate activities of the autocephalous Churches, but at the 
present time such an institution does not exist and Churches make 
their decisions independently; heads of Churches inform each 
other about decisions taken, and the coordination of Church activ¬ 
ity on the inter-Orthodox level generally takes place through an 
exchange of letters. 

Secondly, at no time did Ecumenical Councils constitute the high¬ 
est authority of the Orthodox Church. Their main role in the fourth 
to eighth centuries was to refute heresies that disturbed Orthodox 
oikoumene (universe) from time to time. Some Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils also produced canonical (disciplinary) rules that where neces¬ 
sary at that particular time. But it is quite misleading to say that the 
Orthodox Church of the fourth to eighth centuries lived from 
Council to Council. Each local Church settled its own day-to-day 
agenda at the local level. The decisions of Ecumenical Councils 
were not binding to the Churches until approved by their own local 
Councils. Thus very often the local Councils of an individual Church 
and not an Ecumenical Council became the highest authority in 
addressing the main questions of the Church’s life and theology. Of 
course, positions and opinions of the other Churches were taken 
into account, but insofar as they did not contradict the position of 
that individual Church. 

Thirdly, Ecumenical Councils were not “ecumenical” in the literal 
sense of that word. In those days the term oikoumene generally 
referred to the Byzantine empire; Churches outside of the Byzan¬ 
tine world did not normally take part in Ecumenical Councils, and 
those Councils did not have much impact on them. A Church that 
did not take part in an Ecumenical Council could, however, 
express its own attitude to it at its own local Council, and affirm or 
reject the decisions taken on the ecumenical level. Therefore, 
although Ecumenical Councils had an inter-Orthodox character, 
not all local Churches accepted them immediately. 

The definitions of the Ecumenical Councils began with the for¬ 
mula “It was pleasing to the Holy Spirit and to us” (cf Acts 15:28), 
pointing to the cooperation {synergid) between the Holy Spirit and 
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humans in producing dogmatic definitions. In no case is it really 
possible to determine where the activity of the Holy Spirit ends and 
that of human reason begins. However, one thing is obvious: the 
dogmatic definitions were composed by humans and with the help 
of human language. Theologians made certain proposals and then 
participants of the Ecumenical Council agreed or disagreed with 
them. It is also obvious that the dogmatic formulations dealt with 
mysteries that could not be easily expressed in human words. The 
essence of the dogmas belongs to the realm of the divine while it is 
humans who have to search for adequate expressions. 

The same dogma can therefore be expressed in difierent words. 
For example, the dogma of Christ as both God and Man was 
expressed differently at the third and fourth Ecumenical Councils. 
The third Ecumenical Council spoke of “one nature” of God the 
Logos after Gods nature was united with human nature in the 
person of Christ, while the fourth Council spoke of “two natures,” 
which retained their main characteristics in the person of Christ. 
As Sebastian Brock puts it: 

For both these poles of the Christological spectrum, Christ 
was fully God and fully Man, of one substance with the Fa¬ 
ther and with mankind. But because of different conceptual 
models of Christs saving mankind, they inevitably brought 
forth two different Christological formulas which at first 
glance appear to contradict each other but in fact seek to ex¬ 
plain the same inexpressible mystery from different points of 
view.' 

2. Reception of the Ecumenical Councils in the Early Church 

The question of the reception of the Ecumenical Councils has been 
widely discussed by theologians and church historians during 
recent decades. Following the Second Vatican Council, and 
because of the research on the topic of reception done through the 

1 S. Brock, “The Christology of the Church of the East,” forthcoming in Parole 
d'Orient. 
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World Council of Churches, reception has been the subject of 
many studies in the Western church press.^ 

These studies have revealed the following factors in the recep¬ 
tion process:^ 

1. Local Churches did not accept the Ecumenical Councils pas¬ 
sively or automatically On the contrary, the Churches had to 
decide on the destiny of each Council. Such questions as 
whether or not to accept it, whether to accept it as Ecumenical 
or as local, whether to accept all its decisions or only some, were 
left to the local Churches. The process of reception assumed an 
active discussion over each Council and its decisions in every lo¬ 
cal Church, and not a passive obedience to an Ecumenical 
Council. This is why the process of reception could sometimes 
be very painful, accompanied by heated disputes, disturbances, 
and the interference of civil authorities. 

2. The reception of an Ecumenical Council presupposed not only the 
official promulgation of its teaching by Church authorities but also 
its acceptance by theologians, monks, and lay persons. The whole 
of the church community was involved in this process. 

... As in the case of Nicea I, Chalcedon, and the rest of the so- 
called Ecumenical Councils of the first millennium, reception 
takes places through a more or less complicated process. ... 
These cases of reception of conciliar decisions by the Church 

2 See M. Ashjian, “The Acceptance of the Ecumenical Councils by the Armenian 
Church, with Special Reference to the Council of Chalcedon,” The Ecumenical Re¬ 
view 22 (1970): 348-62; J. Coman, “The Doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon 
and its Reception in the Orthodox Church of the East,” The Ecumenical Review 22 
(1970): 363-82; A. Grillmeier, “Konzil und Rezeption: Methodische 
Bemerkungen zu einem Thema der oekumenischen Discussion der Gegenwart,” 
Theologie undPhilosophie A5 (1970): 321-52; Idem, “The Reception of Chalcedon 
in the Roman Catholic Church,” The Ecumenical Review 22 (1970): 381—411; L. 
Stan, “On the Reception of the Decisions of Ecumenical Councils by the Church,” 
Councils and the Ecumenical Movement, WCCStudies 5 (Geneva, 1968): 68-75; 
W. Kuppers, “Reception, Prolegomena to a Systematic Study,” Councils and the 
Ecumenical Movement, WCC Studies'^ (Geneva, 1968): 76-98.2. 

3 See W. Henn, “The Reception of Ecumenical Documents,” in La Reception y la 
communion entre les Iglesias, III Coloquio Intemacional (Salamanca, 1996): 2-4. See 
also J. Meyendorff, “What is an Ecumenical Council?” SVTQ17 (1973): 259-73. 
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were neither in fact, nor understood by the Churches to be, ac¬ 
complished by a merely juridical act of acceptance by Church 
officials; rather, the juridical act was viewed as initiating a spiri¬ 
tual process of reception by the whole community.^ 

3. In each specific case, the process of reception was twofold, in¬ 
volving both giving and receiving. Reception itself was in fact a 
consensus between the givers and receivers. A single local 
Church, a group of Churches, a Church party, or even a single 
person (such as an emperor, theologian, or bishop) could be 
“givers.” For example, at the first Ecumenical Council the Em¬ 
peror Constantine and the party of “homoousians” became the 
“givers.” At the third Ecumenical Council the givers were 
St Cyril of Alexandria and his supporters, at the fourth Ecumen¬ 
ical Council Pope Leo the Great and a group of theologians that 
accepted his definition of faith, at the fifth Ecumenical Council 
Emperor Justinian. The local Churches, basing their decisions 
not on the authority of the “givers” but on their own theological 
analysis, became “receivers.” 

4. The degree of each local Churchs own theological grounding 
influenced the process of reception of the Ecumenical Councils. 
Whether or not a local Church had theological movements that 
were in sympathy with the prevailing theology of the Council 
also played a significant role. And if a local Church was not fa¬ 
miliar with a particular heresy and did not take part in combat¬ 
ing it, the Councils decisions might have seemed irrelevant, or 
at least uninteresting to that Church. 

5. Linguistic factors also influenced the process of reception in the 
local Churches. For example, not all dogmatic formulae of the 
Greek-speaking Churches could be translated adequately into 
Latin or the national languages of the East (Coptic, Ethiopian, 
Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, etc.). This was at the root of many 
misunderstandings. The difficulty in translating Greek terms 
hypostasis and physis into Syriac is a good example of this. The 
term hypostasis in Greek (particularly Cappadocian) theology 

4 E. J, Kilmartin, “Reception in History: an Ecclesiological Phenomenon and Its Sig- 
mSieznety' Journal of Ecumenical Studies 2\ (1984): 38. 
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came to mean the concrete person of Jesus Christ—God the 
Logos, while the term physis referred to Christ s human or divine 
nature. But translated into Syriac this sense was lost because the 
Syriac term qnoma, which renders hypostasis, meant the indi¬ 
vidual realization of nature {kyand)» That is why Syrian authors 
usually spoke of a nature and its qnoma. Thus the “monophysite” 
Severus of Antioch wrote that one qnoma necessarily meant one 
nature, while the extreme “dyophysites” proclaimed two natures 
having two qnome. The Chalcedonian formulation of “one 
qnoma—two natures” was rejected by the majority of Syrian 
Christians because in Syriac it sounded illogical. 

6. Political factors also played an important role. Here reference 
can be made to the national movements against Byzantine 
ecclesiastical and political power in Egypt, Armenia, and Syria 
in the fourth to sixth centuries. “During those centuries Middle 
Eastern Christians who were not of Greek origin treated 
Chalcedonians as melchites,’ emperors men.’ Chalcedonian 
Orthodoxy tended to coincide with the cultural, liturgical and 
theological tradition of the Constantinopolitan Church, losing 
contact and communication with the ancient and respected tra¬ 
ditions of Egypt and Syria,” says John Meyendorff.^ 

7. Finally, there was the influence of personal factors. When the 
teaching of a Church hierarch became the teaching of an Ecu¬ 
menical Council, theologians and bishops who were his per¬ 
sonal enemies or disagreed with his activity tried to influence 
their Church’s opinion against the Council’s reception. For ex¬ 
ample, the refusal of the Antiochene party to accept the deci¬ 
sions of the third Ecumenical Council arose primarily out of the 
personal disputes between Cyril of Alexandria and John of 
Antioch. Being dismayed by the way the Council was orches¬ 
trated by Cyril, John anathematized him and rejected the Coun¬ 
cil’s decisions. Yet after 433, when Cyril and John signed a 
conciliatory agreement, the Antiochenes accepted the Council. 

5 “Khalkidoniti i monofiziti posle Khalkidona” [Chalcedonians and Monophysites 
after Chalcedon], Vestnik Russkogo Zapadno-Evropejskogo Patriarshego Ekzarkhata 
52 (1965): 223. 
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The reception of the Ecumenical Councils was thus a process 
that demanded time and was influenced by many different factors. 
The decisive point was not the Council itself but the inter- 
Orthodox consensus about its reception. Normally this consensus 
was reached after the Ecumenical Council and it was based on the 
decisions of local Councils. 

It is also necessary to add that the reception of an Ecumenical 
Council itself means more than just the acceptance of its theologi¬ 
cal importance by a particular local Church. It means that the local 
Church must be prepared to treat this Council as its own, i.e., to 
include its Fathers in the dyptichs, to anathematize those whom 
the Council condemned as heretics, to incorporate the canonical 
formulations it has produced. Whether a local Church did or did 
not take part in the Council is not of great importance. What is 
important is that the local Church fully adopt and assimilate the 
legacy of the Ecumenical Council; only in this case can we say that 
reception has actually taken place. 

3- Historial Examples 

To help illustrate what has been said so far, we shall now look at the 
process of reception of a number of Church Councils held from the 
fourth to the fifteenth centuries. 

Our first example is the first Ecumenical Council, held at Nicaea 
in AD 325 under the leadership of the Emperor Constantine. This 
Council denounced Arianism and declared the Son of God to be of 
one substance (homoousios) with the Father. Official repudiation 
of Arianism, however, did not mean that the Arian teachings were 
eradicated from the Church. On the contrary, it was after the 
Council of Nicaea that the Arian bishops came to power through¬ 
out the Christian Orient. During the decades between the Council 
of Nicaea and the 381 Council of Constantinople, the disputes 
between Nicenes and anti-Nicenes, the “homoousian,” 
“homoiousian” and “homoean” parties took place. “The Nicene 
faith was fully approved only after fifty-six years of disturbances 
marked by Councils, excommunications, exiles, imperial interfer- 
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ence and violence,” says Yves Congar.^ In some Churches the pro¬ 
cess of the reception of this Council lasted even longer. For example 
the Church of the East accepted it only eighty-five years later, in 
410, at the local Council of Seleucia.^ 

Our second example is the Council of Ephesus of AD 449, which 
was summoned by the Emperor Theodosius as an Ecumenical 
Council. The key role at this Council was played by Dioscorus of 
Alexandria. Eutyches, who had been previously condemned as a 
monophysite heretic, was reinstated, and Dioscorus’s enemies 
from among the moderate dyophysites (namely Flavian of Con¬ 
stantinople, Eusebius of Doryleum, Ibas of Edessa and Theodoret 
of Cyrhus) were deposed. The Council’s acts received the emperor’s 
approval, which meant that Dioscorus won the battle. And yet 
when the Pope’s legates, who supported Flavian, returned to Rome 
and informed Pope Leo of the proceedings, the local Council of 
Rome proclaimed all resolutions of this “Ecumenical” Council 
powerless. Later on other local Churches joined in supporting 
Rome’s position, and at the Council of Chalcedon the 449 Council 
of Ephesus came to be proclaimed the “Robber Council.” There¬ 
fore the decisive role in the ultimate invalidation of the Council 
belonged to one local Church, in this case the Church of Rome. 

The third example is the Council of Chalcedon in 451. It is 
known as the fourth Ecumenical Council, yet it has never been 
accepted by the entire Christian oikumene. This Council saw the 
deposition of Dioscorus and the victory of “dyophysite” Christol- 
ogy. But some Churches rejected the Chalcedonian definition of 
faith, seeing it as a step back to the Nestorianism that had been con¬ 
demned earlier. The strongest opposition to the Council rested in 
the outlying districts of the Byzantine Empire as well as outside its 
boundaries, in Egypt, Syria, and Armenia. But even in the capital 
the Council of Chalcedon was treated in various ways. Emperor 
Marcian (450-457) and Emperor Leo (457-474) supported it, but 

6 Cf. Y. Congar, “La reception comme r^alite eccl^siologique,” Revue des sciences 
philosiphiques et theologigues 56 (1972): 372. 

7 S. Brock, “The Christology of the Church of the East.” 
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the position of Emperor Zeno (475—491) was more ambiguous 
and cautious. In the hope of reconciling the “monophysites” with 
the “dyophysites” he promulgated the “Henotikon,” a general 
statement of faith which was completely silent about Chalcedon. 
In this way each local Church was given the right to accept or 
ignore the Council, and the common basis of faith for the Church 
lay in the first three Ecumenical Councils. 

Concerning the reception of the Council of Chalcedon in the 
second half of the fifth century, the Church historian Evagrius says: 

In those days the Council of Chalcedon was neither pro¬ 
claimed in the holy Churches nor openly rejeaed. Each 
Church leader acted in the way that he thought was legal. 

One camp supported all of its acts and formulas, did not cor¬ 
rect its definitions and could not imagine how it was possible 
to change even a letter [Chalcedonians]. A second party not 
only rejected the Council of Chalcedon and all its acts but 
also anathematized it together with the Tome of Leo [extreme 
anti-Chalcedonians]. A third group, basing themselves on 
Zeno’s “Henoticon,” disputed among themselves the issue of 
one or two natures. Some of them stuck to the letter, others 
[moderate anti-Chalcedonians], inclined to peace, called 
each Church to be responsible for its own fate and urged the 
Church leaders not to have communion with each other.® 

Even over a century later, in AD 553, when the next Ecumenical 
Council was summoned with the intention of reconciling these 
parties, the process of the reception of the Council of Chalcedon 
had not been complete. In fact it remains incomplete to this day, as 
some Churches accept the Council and others do not. 

We come to our last example, which is the Council of Florence- 
Ferrara (1438-89). It had all the characteristic traits of an Ecumen¬ 
ical Council and was the most representative, as far as its atten¬ 
dance is concerned, in the entire history of Christianity. Delegates 
from all the Churches, including the Patriarch of Constantinople 
and the Metropolitan of Moscow, were present, not to mention the 

8 Evagrius, Church History III, 30. 
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Byzantine Emperor. At this Council the Church of Rome and the 
Orthodox Churches signed an Act of Union: the only Orthodox 
delegate who did not sign it was St Mark of Ephesus; the other 33 
delegates all put their signatures under the act of reunion with 
Rome. 

However, when returning home the delegates that had signed 
the Union met with different reactions to the Council on the side 
of their ecclesial communities. On July 5,1441, two years after the 
Council, Isidore, Metropolitan of Moscow, who had represented 
the Russian Orthodox Church at the Council, celebrated the Divine 
Liturgy in the Dormition Cathedral of the Moscow Kremlin. It was 
two years after the Council. During the Liturgy he commemorated 
the Pope, and the Act of Union with Rome was read aloud. Noone 
present expressed disagreement; on the contrary, as it is written in 
the chronicles “the boyars and many others kept silent and Russian 
bishops also kept silent and looked as if they were asleep.” However 
after three days Vasily Vasilievich, the Grand Prince of Moscow, 
proclaimed Isidore a heretic and gave orders to have him arrested. 
At this point “all the bishops of Russia woke up; princes and boyars 
and many Christians began to call Isidore a heretic.”^ Now under 
the threat of death, Isidore was therefore forced to reject the Union, 
yet he stayed firm and finally escaped to Rome. The Council of 
Ferrara-Florence was rejected in Russia because of the intervention 
of the civil authorities. 

Subsequently, rejection became more widespread. In 1442, the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem rejected the 
Union with Rome and called the Council of Florence “dirty, tyran¬ 
nical and uncanonical.” In 1450 the Church of Constantinople 
anathematized the Council of Florence, and Patriarch Gregory 
Mammas, who had supported the Union, was deposed. Thus it 
took the local Churches of Russia, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and finally Constantinople (Churches that were in fact represented 
at the Council by delegates) about ten years to express their attitude 

9 A chronicle cited in: A. Kartashev, Istoriya Russkoi Tserkvi [History of the Russian 
Church], vol. 1 (Paris 1959), 356. 
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to this Council, which in its day had been summoned as Ecumeni¬ 
cal.^^ This consensus was reached without another Ecumenical 
Council: each local Church had an opportunity to make up its own 
mind and take its final decision on the issue. 

4. Theses on the nature of Ecumenical Councils and their 
significance for the Church today 

Our exploration of the process of reception of the Ecumenical 
Councils leads us to the following nine theses: 

1. While all members of the Universal Church of Christ must ac¬ 
cept the essence of the dogma of the Ecumenical Councils, alter¬ 
native interpretations of an Ecumenical Council within families 
of local Churches does not seem impossible, provided this refers 
only to an alternative understanding of the verbal formulae and 
not of the teaching itself. 

2. It is not necessarily reasonable to demand from the Churches 
that did not take part in an Ecumenical Council that they accept 
all the dogmatic formulae of that Council. Similarly, if a local 
Church was unfamiliar with a certain heresy and thus did not 
develop theological terms and arguments against it, this Church 
might not be prepared to accept as its own the legacy of the Ecu¬ 
menical Council which faced that heresy. Nevertheless such a 
Church might well accept the Council as far as its own local 
Council would consider it useful. 

3. The Orthodox Church is a living body that continues its theo¬ 
logical research based on an ever fuller study of its own heritage. 
Modern scholars have access to sources that were not available to 
ancient theologians. Moreover, some events of history are liable 
to be interpreted differently today. For example, it is possible 
that one or another Council of the early Church could be ac¬ 
cepted as an Ecumenical Council in addition to the seven that 
are already recognized. On the other hand, it may also be possi¬ 
ble to reconsider certain acts of an Ecumenical Council if, based 
on the theological study of previously unavailable materials, it is 

10 The Roman Catholic Church still considers Florence an Ecumenical Council. 
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found out that the decisions taken were in some way imbalanced 
or inadequate. 

4. Such reconsideration, demanding the activity of Church s collec¬ 
tive mind (through new Ecumenical Councils, local Councils 
etc.) would not imply the rejection or misinterpretation of 
Church Tradition, Nor would such re-estimation suggest that 
the Church denies the activity of the Holy Spirit at Ecumenical 
Councils, or that it seeks to outrage Holy Fathers who took part 
in the Councils. History reveals several cases where the Church 
condemned persons whom a previous Ecumenical Council had 
accepted as Orthodox. For example, the fifth Ecumenical 
Council condemned three theologians whose teachings were ac¬ 
cepted by the fourth Ecumenical Council. 

5. It is also possible to justify a theologian or a Church leader who 
was condemned at an Ecumenical Council, e.g., in instances 
where previously unavailable evidence indicates that such a con¬ 
demnation was based either on unauthentic texts or on a misin¬ 
terpretation of authentic ones. 

6. There is an opinion that the Church has no right to return to the 
acts of the Ecumenical Councils for reconsideration. Yet history 
indicates otherwise. For example, when Cyril of Alexandria and 
John of Antioch signed their Formulary of Reunion in ad 433, 
they were in fact reconsidering the third Ecumenical Council, 
rejecting the most extreme features of the Alexandrian Christol- 
ogy, which had prevailed there. The definition of faith of the 
fourth Ecumenical Council was based on the Formulary of433, 
and in this sense it represented a new stage in Christological de¬ 
velopment. The Horos of the fifth Ecumenical Council in turn 
reinterpreted that of the fourth Ecumenical Council using the 
“twelve chapters” of St Cyril, in which he spoke against 
Nestorius and his Christological terminology. Finally, the same 
fifth Ecumenical Council condemned the theological works by 
Theodoret of Cyrhus and Ibas of Edessa, which means that it re¬ 
interpreted the decision of the fourth Ecumenical Council con¬ 
cerning these theologians. 
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7. In fact, the opinion that subsequent generations must refrain 
from critical analysis of the Ecumenical Councils’ heritage de¬ 
nies the Holy Spirit’s continued activity in the Church, insofar 
as it presupposes that the Spirit was active only in antiquity and 
not today. Furthermore, this view places the Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil above the Church itself In reality there is no dogmatic defini¬ 
tion which forbids the Church from reconsideration during 
continued stages in its development. Naturally the Church can¬ 
not abolish or entirely revise the dogma of an Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil, but it can come to a new interpretation that might in turn 
lead to a re-estimation of those anathemas that were based on 
previous interpretations of the same dogma. 

8. The acts and definitions of the Ecumenical Councils constitute 
a great heritage of the Orthodox Church, one which determines 
the life of the Church up to the present day. But it is necessary to 
treat this heritage creatively and understand and appropriate it 
again in each new historical period. It is impossible for the 
Church to repeat the same formulae century after century with¬ 
out any attempt to understand them through its new experi¬ 
ence. Such attempts may well lead to new discoveries and thus 
new decisions. To reject this process is to pronounce a death sen¬ 
tence on Church theology. Church life and finally on the 
Church itself 

9. It is necessary to mention that between Ecumenical Councils, 
i.e., during the process of reception. Church leaders belonging 
to different theological groups often broke eucharistic commu¬ 
nion with each other. But this was not the norm. There were no¬ 
table theologians who called for eucharistic communion based 
on a certain ‘minimum” which did not demand absolutely iden¬ 
tical dogmatic formulations. St Basil the Great stood for the di¬ 
vinity of the Holy Spirit, yet in the effort to retain peace inside 
the Church of his day he did not confess this out loud, neither 
did he demand it as a prerequisite for communion: 

Let us then seek nothing more, but merely propose the Nicene 
faith to the brethren who wish to join us. And if they agree to 
this, let us demand also that the Holy Spirit shall not be called a 
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creature, and that those who do so call him shall not be in com¬ 
munion with them. But beyond these things I think nothing 
should be insisted on by us. For I am convinced that by longer 
association together and by mutual experience without strife, 
even if there should be need of some addition being made for 
clarification, the Lord who works all things together unto good 
to such as love him will give it.'^ 

In this way, St Basil the Great understood that diflFerent Churches 
could have different levels of theology: the things acceptable in the 
eyes of some could seem unacceptable innovations for others. But 
“by longer association together and by mutual experience,” and, he 
implies, through eucharistic communion together, those previ¬ 
ously unacceptable formulations might come to be acceptable. For 
St Basil, the most important thing was Church unity. “It is good to 
unite what has been separated. If we should be willing to conde¬ 
scend to the weaker, whenever we can do so without causing harm 
to souls, we will reach that union. 

5 . Possible objections 

The theses set out above are not final. Their aim is to contribute to 
the ongoing discussion on the process of reception. In such a 
discussion, however, our proposed theses might elicit certain 
objections: 

1. It can be argued that the Ecumenical Councils were summoned 
in order to clarify dogmatic truth; the Churches that did not ac¬ 
cept a Council showed themselves to be outside the truth and 
thus cut themselves from the body of the Church. To this we 
would respond that we have studied the process of reception 
only from a historical point of view, i.e. we did not touch the es¬ 
sence of the dogmatic truth proclaimed at Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils. We also based our argument on the point that the same 
dogmatic truth could be formulated differently^ and that some- 

11 Epistle 113. 

12 Ibid. 
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times dogmatic formulations can contradict each other even as 
the truth which they deal with is the same. 

2. Some may say that we ignore the idea of the Universal Church 
because according to our scheme each local Church seems to be 
absolutely independent. We can refer here to the two different 
views on the way the Universal Church operates: Western 
(Catholic) and Eastern (Orthodox). According to the Western 
view, the unity of the Church is guaranteed by a single adminis¬ 
trative system and by subordination of all to the Pope. Thus an 
inter-Church Council whose acts are approved by the Pope 
could be treated as an Ecumenical Council. According to the 
Eastern view, the Universal Church is a community of 
autocephalous heal Churches, Thus for Universal Church, a 
Council accepted by all local Churches is Ecumenical; for a local 
Church, a Council, which it has accepted together with the 
other local Churches is Ecumenical. Our analysis has kept to the 
second scheme, deriving our arguments from the point that lo¬ 
cal Churches act on a historical stage, making their decisions in¬ 
dependently, and the Universal Church is the totality of local 
Churches that act independently, although in agreement with 
each other. The guarantee of this agreement is not an adminis¬ 
trative structure but unanimity in the questions of faith and 
doctrine. 

6. Is it necessary for the Oriental Orthodox to accept the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils? 

If we apply our theses to the dialogue with the Oriental Orthodox 
Churches, we can come to the following preliminary conclusions: 

1. To re-establish eucharistic communion with the Orthodox 
Church it is necessary for the Oriental Orthodox to express their 
positive attitude to the teachingof the seven Ecumenical Councils^ 
even if some word formulae of the last four Councils might pos¬ 
sibly remain alien to their own theological tradition. In this 
sense the eighth item of the “Second General Statement on 
Christology'’ sounds unsatisfactory and ambiguous. This states: 
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Both families accept the first three Ecumenical Councils, which 
form our common heritage. In relation to the four later Coun¬ 
cils of the Orthodox Church, the Orthodox state that for them 
the above points 1-7 are the teachings also of the four later 
Councils of the Orthodox Church, while the Oriental Ortho¬ 
dox consider this statement of the Orthodox as their own inter¬ 
pretation. With this understanding, the Oriental Orthodox 
respond to it positively. 

The actual position of the Oriental Orthodox concerning the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh Ecumenical Councils is not ex¬ 
pressed here. We think that while the Oriental Orthodox could 
continue to use their own dogmatic terminology and consider 
ours unsatisfactory, they nevertheless must accept that the dog¬ 
mas of the Ecumenical Councils mentioned do not contradict 
their own teaching. Only such theological agreement can pro¬ 
vide a genuine basis for reunion. 

2. This agreement does not mean that the Oriental Orthodox 
must accept all seven Ecumenical Councils absolutely and un¬ 
conditionally. The Oriental Orthodox are not prepared to sign 
the dogmatic formulations of the later four Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils, as their theological terminology remains alien to them. 
must not demand that the Oriental Orthodox accept the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh Ecumenical Councils absolutely and unconditionally, 
because they did not take part in those Councils and thus the 
problems discussed were alien to them. For example, it is not 
reasonable to expect that the Oriental Orthodox will use the sev¬ 
enth Ecumenical Council in their theology of icons, as they did 
not experience in their midst the heresy of iconoclasm and had 
no need to develop theological arguments for the veneration of 
icons. 

3. The Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox Churches parted be¬ 
cause they did not find agreement in the reception of the Coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon. Thus theological dialogue between the two 
families must be centered on this Council alone. We must not 
demand that the Oriental Orthodox accept this Council as their 
own. But they must be invited to accept that the Christological 
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formulae of that Council do not contradict the teaching of the 
ancient undivided Church. On the other hand, the Orthodox 
need to accept that Oriental Orthodox Christological terminol¬ 
ogy can also be maintained, as it reflects the terminology of the 
third Ecumenical Council. Such an agreement would represent 
the bare minimum that would permit (according to St Basils 
principle) the reinstitution of eucharistic communion. Only in 
this case would it be possible to say that the theological dialogue 
has been completed. From that point, the Churches may turn to 
the questions of history, ecclesiology and procedure (e.g., the 
lifting of anathemas, veneration of saints, etc.). 

7. Conclusion 

The theological dialogue between the Orthodox and the Oriental 
Orthodox Churches has now come to the most difficult point: the 
process of reception of its results is now launched in the local Churches, 
The discussions about the documents signed at Chambesy show 
that in wide ecclesiastical circles the results of theological disputes 
are liable to be treated differently. Now each local Church needs 
wisdom and good will to assess the dialogue basing itself upon its 
own tradition. The fullness of the Church, including its official 
leaders, theologians, and congregation must agree with this 
evaluation. 

Each local Church needs to be open to see that sometimes the 
same dogmatic teaching is hidden under different theological for¬ 
mulae. It is necessary to be able to treat the legacy of the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Councils creatively and to understand their teaching through 
new sources and materials that are available now. 

The Lord said, '‘The spirit blows wherever it wills” (Jn 3:8). It is 
impossible to limit its activity to one time or one theological tradi¬ 
tion inside the Christian Church. Among the saints venerated by 
the Orthodox Church there are those who did not accept the 
Council of Chalcedon. One example is St Isaac of Nineveh, who 
belonged to the Church of the East (considered as “Nestorian”). 
He lived in the seventh century but he accepted only two Councils 
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(his Church rejected both the Council of Ephesus and Council of 
Chalcedon). The Church of Georgia venerates St Peter of Iberia 
who struggled against the Council of Chalcedon. St Peter lived in 
the fifth century but accepted only three Councils (his local 
Church rejected the Council of Chalcedon). Therefore it is possi¬ 
ble not to accept some of the Ecumenical Councils and yet not only 
remain Orthodox but be venerated as an Orthodox saint. Does this 
not surest that an alternative understanding of Councils in the 
Church is possible? It would then follow that if there is an agree¬ 
ment on the basic doctrinal matters, reunion with the Churches 
that for historical reasons do not accept certain dogmatic formula¬ 
tions of the Ecumenical Councils also seems possible. 


13 Cf. J. Meyendorff, “Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians: The Last Steps to 
Unity,” SVTQ33 (1989): 326.13 
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A SURVEY OF RECENT RESEARCH ON 

Macarius-Symeon (Pseudo-Macarius) 

Review ARTICLE 
Marcus Plested 

This article will be concerned with work published on Macarius- 
Symeon (or pseudo-Macarius, hereafter simply “Macarius”) in the 
1990s. Although this is, of course, a somewhat arbitrary division, 
the 90s do have a certain cohesion in that they are roughly bounded 
by two major studies: Columba Stewart s Working the Earth of the 
Heart and Klaus ¥\xsdatasMessalianismusundAntimessal- 
ianismus (1998).^ While this essay makes no claim of 
exhaustiveness, it should offer some pointers to those who wish to 
dig deeper into modern Macarian literature. 

One of the principal themes in recent Macarian scholarship has 
been the ever-increasing awareness of the clear distinction that 
must be made between the Macarian writings and Messalianism. 
Following Villecourts (re-)discovery in the 1920s of certain paral¬ 
lels between the Macariana and the lists of condemned Messalian 
propositions recorded by Timothy of Constantinople and John of 
Damascus, it became common to assume that Macarius was a 
Messalian and that one can therefore re-construct Messalianism 
from his writings.^ This approach remained dominant well into 

1 C. Stewart, **Working the Earth of the Heart**: The Messalian Controversy in History, 
Texts and Language to AD 431 (Oxford, 1991). 

2 K, Messalianismus und Antimessalianismus 1998). 

3 L Villecourt, “La date et rorigine des ‘Homilies spirituelles* attributes k Macaire,” 
Comptes Rendues de TAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris, 1920): 250- 
58. The discovery of the correspondences between the Macariana and the anti- 
Messalian lists had, in fact, been made somewhat earlier. Late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century marginalia in a thirteenth-century manuscript of the Macarian 
writings (Atheniensis gr. 423) make precisely this association, regarding it as a case 
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the post-war era; the early work of Hermann Dorries is a prime 
example.^ 

Columba Stewart s work has the great virtue of underlining the 
untenability of any sort of straightforward equation between 
Macarius and Messalianism. One of his most useful arguments 
concerns the danger of circularity implicit in this equation. Given 
that the anti-Messalian lists supply virtually all our detailed infor¬ 
mation as to the theological character of the Messalian tendency, 
and that the anti-Messalian lists derive in part from the Macarian 
writings, it had been assumed that Macarius is Messalian. As Stew¬ 
art rightly points out, it makes as much sense, on this basis, to call 
the Messalians Macarian, as it does to call Macarius Messalian. We 
simply do not have a reliable theological criterion by which to 
judge the supposedly “Messalian” character of the Macarian writ¬ 
ings. In the absence of such a criterion, the term “Messalian” is of 
no theological value.^ 

Perhaps the greatest strength of Stewart s work is his close analy¬ 
sis of Macarius’ vocabulary and metaphorical repertoire. Stewart 
concludes that Macarius’ spiritual vocabulary is “a point on the 
frontier between the distinctive worlds of Syriac and Hellenistic 
Christianity,” an expression in Greek of many of the idiomatic fea¬ 
tures of the primitive Syriac Christian tradition. Stewart also re¬ 
iterates and further substantiates the argument of Arthur Voobus 

of interpolation. See J. Darrouzes, “Notes sur les Homilies du Pseudo-Macaire,” Le 
Mus^on 67 (1954): 297-309. The eighteenth century Greek scholar Neophytos 
Kausokalyvites also made the connection. 

4 H. Dorries, Symeon von Mesopotamien: Die Oberlieferung der messalianischen 
**Makarios”-SchriJien (TU 55; Leipzig, 1941). Other examples would include 1. 
Hausherr, “L’erreur fondamentale et la logique du Messalianisme,” Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 1 (1935): 328-60; F. Dorr, Diadochus von Photike und die 
Messalianerifitvhxxi^ im Br. 1937); K. Rahner, “Ein messalianisches fragment iiber 
die Taiife,” Zeitschrifi fur katholische Theologie 61 (1937): 258-71; A. Kemmer, 
Charisma maximum: Untersuchung zu Cassians Volkommenheitslehre und seiner 
Stellungzum Messalianismus (Louvain, 1938). 

5 The point about the term “Messalianism” having no theological, but only historical, 
value has also been made by Jean Gribomont. See his “Le dossier des origines du 
Messalianisme,” in J. Fontaine and C. Kannengiesser (edd.), Epektasis: Melanges J. 
Daniilou (Paris, 1972), 611-25. 
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that the reaction of the anti-Messalian bishops to the kind of lan¬ 
guage used by Macarius and the Messalians was influenced, if not 
governed, by their misapprehension and mistrust of these unfamil¬ 
iar features—a case, in other words, of inter-cultural misunder¬ 
standing.^ 

To my mind, Stewart does not delve sufficiently into the signifi¬ 
cant inconsistencies between the Macarian writings and the con¬ 
demned propositions. These inconsistencies have been vigorously 
highlighted by John Meyendorff and also explored by, amongst 
others, the later Hermann Dorries and Vincent Desprez.^ Stewart 
also overlooks the inconsistency within the lists themselves, some¬ 
thing that points, on my reading, to the conclusion that the 
Macarian element within the anti-Messalian lists constitutes an 
additional layer of material drawn from the Macariana because of 
its superficial affinities with the primary layer of the anti-Messalian 
lists built up in a series of anti-Messalian councils from c.390 to 
426.® These criticisms should not, however, detract from the fact 
that Stewarts work represents an invaluable contribution to 
Macarian scholarship. 

The five Finno-German “Makarios-Symposia” have provided a 
forum for some significant developments in Macarian scholar¬ 
ship.^ Two of these symposia took place in the 1990 s, the fourth 
meeting in 1991 with the theme “Bibelauslegung und 

6 Arthur Voobus, On the Historical Importance of the Legacy of Pseudo-Macarius: New 
Observations about its Syriac ProvenancCy Papers of the Estonian Theological Society 
in Exile 23 (Stockholm, 1972). 

7 J. Meyendorff, “Messalianism or Anti-Messalianism? A Fresh Look at the 
‘Macarian' Problem,” in P. Granfield and J. Jungmann (eds.), Kyriakon^ Festschrift 
Johannes Quaesten (Munster, 1970), 585-90; H. Dorries, Die Theologie des 
Makarios-Symeon (Gfittingen, 1978); V. Desprez, Pseudo-Macaire: Oeuvres 
spirituelles I: Homilies propres B la Collection III, SC 275 (Paris, 1980) 
(introduction). 

8 This is a line pursued in my, “The Place of the Macarian Writings in the Eastern 
Christian Tradition to AD 700” (D, Phil. Thesis; Oxford, 1999). The thesis is 
forthcoming in the Oxford Theological Monographs Series (Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press). 

9 These are, in order, W. Strothmann (ed.), Makarios-Symposium fiber das Bose: 
Vortrdge der Finnisch-deutschen Theobgentagung in Goslar 1980 (Gottinger, 
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Gruppenidentitat.” Some of the contributions may briefly be 
mentioned. Timo Aro-Heinilas “Romer 7, 14-25 bei Makarios/ 
Symeon—einige Thesen” (pp. 3-6) points to the significance of 
this passage for Macarius’ teaching on evil. Otmar Hesses “Das 
Lukasevangelium bei Makarios/Symeon von Mesopotamien” (pp. 
27-35) develops the thesis that the Gospel of Luke, and in particu¬ 
lar the passage concerning Martha and Mary, furnishes the key to 
Macarius’ theology of prayer. Udo Schulze’s “Makarios/Symeon 
und die Bergpredigt” (pp, 105-22), by contrast, emphasizes the 
role of the Gospel of Matthew in Macarius’ teaching, focusing, 
as the title indicates, on the Sermon on the Mount. In his 
“Der Apostel Paulus—ein ungebildeter Redner (2 Kor 11,6): Eine 
exegetische und kirchengeschichtliche Spannung zwischen 
Makarios-Symeon und Johannes Chrysostomus” (pp. 123—35), 
Reinhart Staats notes the common ground between these two spiri¬ 
tual teachers in their extreme suspicion of merely academic theol¬ 
ogy. The centrality of the Cross in Macarius’ spiritual vision is 
addressed in Jukka Thuren’s “Der Tod Christi bei Makarios- 
Symeon” (pp. 150-161). Perhaps the most intriguing piece, how¬ 
ever, is Jouko Martikainen’s brief “Makarios und Mohammed: 
Vorlaufige Thesen und Bemerkungen zu einem vernachl^sigten 
theologie- undfrommigkeitsgeschichtlichenThema” (pp. 64—65). 
Martikainen observes that the importance of the Syrian Christian 
tradition in Mohammed’s cultural and spiritual environment is 
generally overlooked, and that because the Macarian legacy forms a 
key part of that tradition, consideration should be given as to 


Orientforschungen 1. Reihe syriaca 24; Wiesbaden, 1983); F. Cleve and E. Ryokas 
(eds.), Makarios-Symposium iiber den Heiligen Geist: Vortrdge der zweiten Finnisch- 
deutschen Theologentagung in Karis 1984 (Abo, 1989); J. Martikainen and H.-O. 
Kvist (eds.), Makarios-Symposium iiber den Heiligen Geist: Vortrdge der dritten 
Finnisch-deutschen Theologentagung in Amelungsbom 1986 (Abo, 1989); H.-O. 
Kvist (cd.), ^ibelauslegung und Gruppenidentitdt: Vortrdge der vierten Finnisch- 
deutschen Theologentagung (Makarios-Symposium) im Kloster Neu-Valamo 1991 
(Abo, 1992); K. Fitschen and R. Staats, Grundbegriffe christlicher Asthetik: Beitrdge 
des V. Makarios-Symposiums Preetz 1995 (Gottinger Orientforschungen I. Reihe 
syriaca 36; Wiesbaden, 1997). 
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whether Macarius may have indirectly influenced the Prophet. In 
particular, he wonders whether Macarius may have had some 
impact on Mohammed via the Christology of Julian of Hali¬ 
carnassus. I am not aware that either Martikainen or anyone else 
has explored in any depth the possible connection between Macar¬ 
ius and Islam. It remains open as a topic for further research. 

The fifth symposium took place in 1995 around the theme 
“Grundbegriffe chrisdicher Asthetik.” Udo Schulzes “Die »geist- 
igen Sinne« der Seele: Eine kurze Skizze zur Anthropologie des 
Makarios/Symeon” (pp.12-15) offers a brief analysis of this key 
term in Macarian anthropology (incidentally, although Schulze 
does not discuss this, one of the most telling indicators of the 
Macarian legacy in Diadochus of Photice and Maximus the 
Confessor'®). Perhaps the most significant contribution is Staats’ 
excellent “Die Metamorphose des Christen: Die Wandlungslehre 
des Makarios-Symeon im Zusammenhang seiner Anthropologie, 
Christologie und Eucharistielehre (pp. 16-22). In a subtle and per¬ 
ceptive analysis, Staats explains how Macarius’ understanding of 
the Transfiguration constitutes the linchpin of his whole spiritual 
teaching, being integrally connected with his anthropology, Chris¬ 
tology and eucharistic theology. Staats goes on to stress the impor¬ 
tance and normative character of Macarius’ teaching on the Trans¬ 
figuration within the Eastern Christian tradition. Amongst other 
conclusions, Staats notes that this teaching indicates a very differ¬ 
ent understanding of the eucharist to that involved in the Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation, thereby providing a solid Patristic 
basis to the objections to that doctrine voiced in the Reformation. 
Be that as it may, the article is a penetrating treatment of this 
Macarian Hauptthema. The Symposium also heard Otmar Hesse’s 
“Vom Paradies der Kirche und vom Paradies im Herzen: Zur 
Deutung der Paradiesesgeschichte bei Makarios/Symeon und 
Markos Eremites” (pp. 23-26). Hesse explores both the closeness 
and the distinction between the treatments of Paradise in Macarius 


10 A point developed in my doctoral dissertation (see above, n.8). 
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and Mark.^* Martin Illert’s “Das Lichtkleid der Monche bei 
Johannes Chrysostomus” (pp, 27-34) emphasizes the differences 
between the treatments of the distinctively Syrian motif of the “gar¬ 
ment of light” in Macarius and Chrysostom—not least the latter’s 
constant reference back to the sacraments of the Church. Lastly, 
Klaus Fitschen’s “Familienidyll und biirgerliches Gliick bei 
Aphrahat, Ephraem und Ps.-Makarios” (pp. 35-42) addresses the 
use of the picture-world of family and urban life in these three 
authors and takes this as an indication of their shared background. 
Fitschen, like many before him, notes Macarius’ familiarity with 
Antioch, but also puts forward the suggestion, re-iterated in his 
Messalianismus undAntimessalianismus., that Macarius was present 
at the siege of Amida in 359, basing himself on Macarius’ mention 
of a city with its walls destroyed (I 14.33) and of one captured by 
Indians and Saracens but subsequently restored to imperial control 
(I 34.8).i2 

Work on the manuscript tradition continues apace. A further 
edition of Macarius’ Great Letter and the first separate edition of 
Collection IV of the Macarian writings are being prepared by Vin¬ 
cent Desprez for Sources chretiennes.*^ Paul Cabin’s work should 
also be noted. In his “Evagriana d’un manuscrit Basilien,” G^hin 
notes the inclusion of fragments of Macarius in a late tenth or early 
eleventh century manuscript, Vaticanus gr. 2028.*“* These frag- 

11 The theme is also dealt with in his doctoral dissertation, “Markos Eremites und 
Symeon von Mesopotamien: Untersuchung und Vergleich ihrer Lehren zur Taufe 
und zur Askese” (Gottingen, 1973). 

12 I = H. Berthold (ed.), Makarios/Symeoriy Reden und Briefe. Die Sammlungl des 
Vaticanus Graecus 694 (B) (2 vols) (GCS 55-56; Berlin, 1973). The Macarian writ¬ 
ings fall, in the Greek tradition, into four main collections, numbered I-IV in re¬ 
verse order of antiquity. 

13 The standard edition of the Great Letter is Staats, Makarios-Symeon: Epistola 
Magna. Eine messalianische Mdnchsregel und ihre Umschriji in Gregors von Nyssa „De 
Instituto Christiano** 1984). Desprez’ edition will, as I understand it, 
give greater precedence to Marcianus 52 (Cl 0) than that accorded to it by Staats. Al¬ 
though Collection IV is wholly contained within Collection I, it is an important 
early recension and merits separate publication. 

14 LeMusion 109 (1996): 59-85. 
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ments are ascribed to a certain “Symeon”—possibly the first indi¬ 
cation that the ascription to “Symeon” made in the Arabic collec¬ 
tion TV is not original to that collection. Gehin has also found a 
partial Greek basis for the Syriac collection, as signalled in his “Le 
dossier macarien de VAtheniensis gr. 2492.”'^ Both discoveries are 
of great value and will certainly push forward research into the still 
very murky processes whereby the main collections of the 
Macarian writings took shape. We also look forward to the appear¬ 
ance of the Lexicon zu den Schrifien des Macarius, currently being 
assembled under the direction of the Gottingen Patristische 
Kommission 

A defining feature of recent Macarian scholarship has been the 
increasing realisation of the need to grasp the theological and his¬ 
torical context of Macarius’ teaching—a dimension often lacking 
in Dorries’ work. Staats has been instrumental in this process. His 
“Chrysostomus iiber die Rhetorik des Apostels Paulus. 
Makarianische Kontexte zu De sacerdotio IV 5-6” is a good exam¬ 
ple.'*^ He argues that in this passage, written in Antioch between 
386 and 388, Chrysostom shows an awareness of the Macarian 
circle and attacks a position very like Messalianism as described by 
Macarius. If this is the case it would certainly add yet another piece 
to the jigsaw. It seems to me that a systematic evaluation of the pos¬ 
sible connections between Chrysostom and Macarius would be a 
very profitable area for further research. 

Vincent Desprez has also continued to publish some very valu¬ 
able material on Macarius in the 1990’s. His “Le Pseudo-Macaire, 
I. Perfection, communaute et priere dans la Grande Lettre,” and 
“Le Pseudo-Macaire, II. Combat spirituel, priere et experience” 
provide an expert analysis of these key aspects of Macarius’ ascetic 
teaching. He also offers us a probing exploration of the place of 

15 Recherches augustiniennes 31 (1999): 89-147, I should like to thank Vincent 
Desprez for alerting me to Gehin’s discoveries. 

16 Vigiliae christianae AG (1992): 225-40. 

17 Lettre de Ligugi 252 (1990): 11-24; 254 (1990): 23-40, The articles may also be 
found in his Le monachisme primitif: Des origines jusqudu concile d*£phhe 
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the eucharist in that" teaching in his “L’eucharistie d’apr^s le 
Pseudo-Macaire et son arriere-plan syrien.”*® 

There has been a small flurry of articles from Spain in recent 
years, largely by Jesds Marfa Nieto Ibdnez. These have been centred 
around the Macarian manuscripts in the Escorial and in particular 
the unedited MS Y.III.2 containing the 150 Chapters, a series of 
extracts from Collection IV later included in the Phibkalia. These 
articles have also pointed to the interest in early monastic literature 
shown by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish humanism, 
as evidenced by the translations of Macarius made by Pedro de 
Valencia between 1603 and 1606.1 was also intrigued to discover 
that Palthenius’ edition of Collection II (the fifty spiritual homi¬ 
lies) was condemned by the Spanish Inquisition in 1631,1707 and 
1736.15 

Amongst other articles that have appeared in this decade are 
Christine Mengus’ “Le coeur dans les ‘Cinquante homelies 
spirituelles’ du pseudo-Macaire.”^® This is a useful survey of the 
role of the heart in Macarius, albeit rather basic and limited to Col¬ 
lection II of the Macarian writings. I could also mention my own 

(Spirituality Orientale 72; Paris, 1998). 

18 Ecclesia Orans 8 (1990): 191-222. This is a companion piece to his “Le baptcme 
chez le Pseudo-Macaire,” Ecclesia Orans 5 (1988): 121-55. 

19 The articles are: G. Morocho and J. M. Nieto Ibinez, “Opuscula of Saint Macarius 
in the Escorial Library,” LeMtision 108 (1995): 335—41; J. M Nieto Ibdnez and A. 
M. Martin Rodriguez, “Humanismo y literatura monacal antigua: La traduccidn de 
San Macario por Pedro de Valencia,” in F. R. de Pascual (ed.) Humanismoy Cister 
(Leon 1996), 531-38; J. M. Nieto Ibanez, “Orthodoxos, humanistas y protestantes 
ante la espiritualidad bizantina: El enigma de San Macario,” in M. Morfakidis and 1. 
Garcia Gdlvez (eds.), Estudios neogriegos en Espana e IberoamMcay I. Historian 
literaturay tradicion [I regret I cannot provide the date or place of publication] ,31- 
39; idem., “El vocabulario ascetico griego en Pedro de Valencia (anotaciones 
marginales al manuscrito Matritensis BN 149),” in J. M. Maestre Mastre et alii 
(edd.), Humanismoy PervivenciadelMundo Cldsico ILL HomenajealProfesorLuis 
Gil (Cadiz, 1997), 105-111; idem., “San Macario de Egipto traducido en De los 
nombres de Cristo de fray Luis de Leon,” La Ciudad de Dios 221 (1998): 553-71; 
idem., “A Latin Translation of the Homilies of Saint Macarius in the Codex 
Graecus Upsaliensis no. 3,” LeMusion 111 (1998): 359-76.1 should like to thank 
Fr Vincent Desprez for drawing my attention to these articles, 

20 Collectanea Cisterciensia 58 (1996): 3-18; ibid. 59 (1997): 32-43, 118-31. 
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“Diadochus and Macarius: An Essay in Comparison,” an attempt 
to examine the Macarian legacy without recourse to the hackneyed 
intellectual-affective dichotomy often posited between Macarius 
and Evagrius of Pontus.^' That dichotomy has also been attacked 
in Alexander Golitzin’s “Hierarchy versus Anarchy? Dionysius 
Areopagita, Symeon the New Theologian, Nicetas Stethatos, and 
their Common Roots in Ascetical Tradition. Golitzin has also 
made a significant contribution to our understanding of the 
Macarian legacy in his work on the Areopagita, pointing out the 
many links between Dionysius and Macarius, indicating not only a 
shared (Syrian) tradition but also, in some cases, a possible depend¬ 
ence.^^ This is, I believe, a very fruitful line of enquiry. A last article 
that deserves notice is Martin lUert’s “Zum Descensus ad Infernos 
bei Makarios.”^^ In this short piece, Illert indicates four aspects of 
Macarius’ treatment of the harrowing of hell that further reveal his 
Syrian bacl^round, for example the dialogue between Christ and 
Satan in I 53.3.2-3. Illert is essentially building on the work of 
scholars such as Gilles Quispel, providing additional confirmation 
of the substantial Syrian input into Macarius’ spiritual teaching. 

We may now turn to Klaus Fitschen’s Messalianismus und 
Antimessalianismus. This work, based on his Habilitationsschrift, is 
of great importance, not least because of its sheer scope. Fitschen 
ranges further than any previous scholar in his examination of both 
Messalianism and anti-Messalianism, taking his investigations 
right up to the close of the Byzantine era. He is particularly good on 
the “pre-history” of Messalianism, deftly avoiding the once preva¬ 
lent “pan-Messalian” attitude that saw Messalianism wherever the 
conscious experience of grace was mentioned, and indeed in any 


21 Studia Patristica 30 (1997): 235—40. This piece is a sketch of some of some of the 
themes dealt with more fiilly in my doctoral dissertation (see n.8). 

22 SVTQ38 (1994): 131-79. 

23 Et introibo ad altare Dei: TheMystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita with Special Refer¬ 
ence to its Predecessors in the Eastern Christian Tradition (Thessaloniki 1994). 

24 Vigiliae christianae 53 (1999): 32If 
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unfamiliar ascetic tradition.^^ His analysis of the anti-Messalian 
lists is excellent, the most thorough to date. By virtue of this analy¬ 
sis, Fitschen goes on to conclude that Macarius essentially belongs 
to the pre-history of Messalianism. Macarius was, he argues, the 
unwilling “Stichwortgeber” of the movement. Fitschen places the 
emphasis squarely on Adelphius of Edessa, presenting him as an 
adept of Macarian theology responsible for a radical interpretation 
and selective manipulation of Macarius’ teaching—hence the 
bridge between Macarius and Messalianism. Fitschen recognises 
that Macarius consciously set himself against the kind of teaching 
propagated by Adelphius, but submits that Macarius is anti- 
Messalian only in the sense that he opposes the nascent abnormali¬ 
ties of the movement and not as a reformer of fully-fledged 
Messalianism, pace Meyendorff. Fitschen also offers a summary of 
the later reception of the Macarian writings, observing that the 
overwhelmingly positive reception of the writings confirms that 
Macarius was himself no Messalian, but was rather appropriated by 
the Messalians. 

While Fitschen’s work represents a significant advance in our 
understanding of the Macarian/Messalian question, it also stands 
as a kind of summa of research to date. As I have indicated, its sheer 
scale is one of its great virtues, making it an indispensable source- 
book. Fitschen also recapitulates some of the most positive currents 
in recent Macarian research, putting the final nail into the coffin of 
the facile equation between Macarius and Messalianism and effec¬ 
tively demolishing the “pan-Messalian” attitude that has clouded 
so much twentieth-century research. He has, in short, provided a 
very solid platform for future Macarian scholarship. In this respect 
his work stands as a fitting close to this survey of Macarian litera¬ 
ture in the last decade of the twentieth century. 


25 cf. Irenee Hausherr’s remark, “The great spiritual heresy of the Christian East is 
Messalianism,” in his article, 'Cerrcur fondamentale et la logique du 
Messalianisme,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 1 (1935): 328-60. 
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Robert Louis Wilken, The Spirit of Early Christian 
Thought: Seeking the Face of God. New Haven/London: 

Yale University Press, 2003. Pp. xxii+368. 

The author of the volume under review, Robert Louis Wilken, is an 
eminent scholar of early Christianity: he is the William R. Kenan 
Professor of the History of Christianity at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia, the author of numerous books, and a past president of both 
the American Academy of Religion and of the North American 
Patristics Society. With The Spirit of Early Christian Thought: Seek¬ 
ing the Face of God, he has again put scholarship on early 
Christianity in his debt. 

This monograph lays out how the church fathers intellectually 
approached what the church believed as they proclaimed and 
defended the Christian faith. While the treatment manifests broad 
familiarity with both patristic and dogma-historical scholarship, 
the author remains focused on elucidating the way the church 
fathers erected the edifice of Christian thought in the formative 
centuries of the church’s history. The resultant portrayal is stimu¬ 
lating and illuminating; however, it is not without flaws. 

In the introduction, Wilken rejects Harnack’s long accepted 
dogma-historical claim that the development of ancient Christian 
thought amounted to a hellenization of Christianity. Indeed, the 
author urges that if the two terms need to be kept in relationship, it 
would be better to speak of a Christianization of Hellenism. How¬ 
ever, according to Wilken, even this would be an inadequate assess¬ 
ment, since it does not explicitly consider the overwhelming influ¬ 
ence exerted by the Bible on early Christian thought. In the 
following chapters, Wilken’s presentation ably presents the power¬ 
ful impact of the Old and New Testaments on early Christian 
thinking. For us who, centuries later, stand within the Christian 
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heritage, this presentation is bracing: the author effectively sets 
forth the distinctiveness of the Bibles approach to truth as over 
against the regnant assumptions of the ancient intellectual milieu, 
enabling us to catch a glimpse of the startling new possibilities 
opened up for the early church by Scripture. 

The treatment shows repeatedly that patristic thinking differs 
from what has become common in some contemporary scholar¬ 
ship on Christianity. This can be seen already in the introduction, 
where Wilken asserts, “The Resurrection of Jesus is the central fact 
of Christian devotion and the ground of all Christian thinking” 
(p. xv); Wilken later demonstrates this in his discussion of Hilary of 
Poitiers’ treatment of the doctrine of the Trinity (pp. 90-92), but 
the conviction echoes through the volume. As well, the author 
interacts appreciatively with the church fathers’ way of handling 
Scripture, recognizing the influence exerted by liturgy, offering the 
rationale for allegorical exegesis, and emphasizing the unity dis¬ 
cerned in the Old and New Testaments in a common focus on 
Christ. Wilken’s declaration, “figurative speech is the natural cloth¬ 
ing of religious thought” (p. 70), obliquely challenges some rigid 
scholarly perspectives about exegesis. He also stresses that, for the 
church fathers, “interpretation was directed not at the text as such, 
but at the res, the reality borne by the text” (p. 314), and that “con¬ 
tent, not method, drove interpretation” (p. 315); in both regards, 
the church fathers move in a different direction than much con¬ 
temporary hermeneutical scholarship. Wilken’s endorsement of 
the enduring value of patristic exegesis comes out clearly when he 
affirms, “any effort to mount an interpretation of the Bible that 
ignores its first readers is doomed to end up with a bouquet of frag¬ 
ments that are neither the book of the church nor the imaginative 
wellspring of Western literature, art, and music. Uprooted from 
the soil that feeds them, they are like cut flowers whose vivid colors 
have faded” (p.xvii). For the author, contemporary scholarship has 
much which it could learn from the church fathers. However, while 
the volume speaks thus to scholars, it is directed to a broader 
audience. 
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This book draws on the church fathers from St Clement of 
Rome through St John of Damascus, but it is not a general survey 
of patristic ideas. Instead, the author focuses on four leading think¬ 
ers: from the third century, Origen; from the fourth, St Gregory of 
Nyssa; from the fifth, St Augustine; and from the seventh, St 
Maximos Confessor. Wilken examines how one or two of these 
approached the issue under discussion in the respective chapters, 
but he supplements each presentation with frequent citation of 
other church fathers. 

The treatment unfolds in five sections. The first offers founda¬ 
tional treatments, with a chapter each on how God can be known, 
on the significance of Christian worship for thought, and on the 
Scriptures. The second section considers how the church fathers 
approached thinking about the Trinity, Christology, and creation. 
The third deals with the relationship of faith to knowledge and 
with how the church relates to society. The fourth section offers a 
stimulating presentation on the development of Christian poetry 
as a manifestation of Christianity’s impact on culture, followed by a 
chapter on the significance of icons. The final section has chapters 
on morality and on spirituality. Each of these ten chapters is well- 
conceived, engagingly written, and existentially moving: they 
invite the reader to get caught up in the exciting patristic venture of 
articulating thought on issues of fundamental importance to 
Christian faith and practice. This book could stimulate and enrich 
its readers, whether laypersons, clergy, or scholars. 

Even so, a few problems with the volume need to be noted. 
Firstly, it sometimes uncritically assumes Western Christian per¬ 
spectives, without evident awareness of contrasting Eastern Chris¬ 
tian ones. One instance is that, while three of the four figures on 
whom Wilken focuses are Greek church fathers, he incautiously 
urges regarding the fourth, St Augustine, that “few will quarrel with 
the conventional wisdom that Augustine stands at the summit” 
(p. xix). At the least, most Orthodox patristic scholars would 
express reservations on this point. 

Further, the typically Western Christian assumption that ongo- 
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ing and increasing explanation of doctrine (with its concomitant 
comprehension by hearers and readers) is the historic dynamism of 
Christian teaching shapes the volume. An Eastern Christian read¬ 
ing of that dynamism is rooted in the hesitation expressed regularly 
and repeatedly by the Greek church fathers about the ineluctable 
limitations of human rationality when confronted with God and 
his dealings with us. The difference becomes evident in the authors 
comments on the definition of faith of the Council of Chalcedon 
(pp. 115-17). His assessments that the statement “lacked concep¬ 
tual cohesion” and that the council fathers were engaged in the 
“eflFort to find fitting terminology to express the relation between 
the divine and human” (p. 116) assume that the council fathers 
were trying to explain the relation of the two natures of Christ—a 
view redolent of the Western Christian attitude identified above. 
By contrast, an Orthodox approach avers that the council was 
repudiating the various errors spawned by the heresies which had 
tried to offer such presumptuous elucidation; with terminology at 
once cautious and precise, the council fathers sought to declare 
cataphatically only as much as was necessary to enable the church 
in their day to stand faithful to the apostolic tradition of the faith. 
From an Orthodox perspective, the council fathers were setting up 
warning signs, not designing tourist maps. Different assumptions 
shape divergent conclusions in this regard; here and elsewhere, 
some elements of the authors presentation may cause Orthodox 
readers to raise an eyebrow. 

In a few places, the authors terminology is problematic. His 
brief explanation ties St Maximos’ epithet “Confessor” to his death 
(cf. pp. 134-35); if that had been the case, he would have been 
dubbed “Martyr” instead. More significant, though, are two 
sloppy usages in speaking about Christ. Patristic teaching did not 
describe Christ as “part of the godhead” (p. 118), and it did not 
affirm that “Christ possessed a divine and human nature,” in the 
singular (p. 125). A scholar of early Christianity unquestionably 
knows better; the author should have followed the careful way the 
church fathers learned to speak in these regards, rather than 
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expressing himself in ways that would not escape the red marking 
pen in an undergraduate student essay. 

As a final criticism, at one point the author is mistaken in what 
he claims. In Chapter 5, Wilken closely considers the request, “Not 
my will, but Thine,” uttered by Jesus Christ in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. The author is right in pointing out that St Gregory 
Nazianzen focused on what that utterance indicated about the rela¬ 
tionship of the divine Son to the Father, rather than what it might 
have to say about Christs humanness (pp. 122-24); as Wilken 
indicates, the necessity of responding to Arian challenges led the 
Cappadocian father to this focus. However, when the author goes 
on to state that no one would interpret the request as indicating a 
fully human will in Christ, distinct from the divine will, until 
St Maximos Confessor in the seventh century (p. 124), Wilken is in 
error. St John Chrysostom presented a series of sermons against the 
Anomoeans, an extremist party of the Arians; in the seventh of 
these, preached in early January 387, he argued at some length that 
the request showed Christ s fully human will, a will that naturally 
turned away from death and separation from God, but nonetheless 
yielded to Gods purposes {On the Incomprehensible Nature of God, 
7:39-53). It is unquestionably true that St Maximos Confessor 
elaborated on this question much more fully: it was, after all, 
immediately germane to the issue with which he had to wrestle in 
the seventh-century monothelete controversy. However, he was 
certainly not the first church father so to interpret Christ s request: 
St John Chrysostom had done so nearly three centuries previously. 

While there are some flaws in the volume, these are outweighed 
by its merits. The Spirit of Early Christian Thought is the fruit of a 
sustained, thoughtfiil listening to the church fathers; it allows them 
to speak on their own terms and with their own emphases; and it 
expresses deep appreciation for the role their teaching must always 
play in the church. This book is written in a readily accessible style, 
without the burden of specialized academic jargon or other schol¬ 
arly encumbrances. Anyone interested in learning about how the 
church fathers thought and taught can read this book with profit. It 
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should be in the library of every university, seminary, and church. 
Patristic scholars will certainly want to obtain a copy for their own 
use. It is warmly recommended. 

—James R. Payton, Jr. 

Eric Osborn, Irenaeus of Lyons. Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 2001. ISBN 0-521-80006-4 (cloth). 

Pp. xviii+307. $65.00. 

Eric Osborn has put us all further in his debt with this fine study of 
Irenaeus of Lyons, which follows on from his important mono¬ 
graphs, Tertullian: The First Theologian of the West (1997) and 
Justin Martyr (1973), and his more synthetic works, The Beginning 
of Christian Philosophy {\9%\) snd The Emergence of Christian The¬ 
ology (1993). It is hard to overstate the importance of Irenaeus, 
both for his own historical situation and also for our own era, 
which resembles his chaotic times in many ways. After a void last¬ 
ing many decades (due, largely, to the disastrous work of F. Loofs, 
Theophilus von Antiochien Adversus Marcionem, und die anderen 
theologischen Quellen bei Irenaeus, 1930), there have been a number 
of high-quality studies on Irenaeus, though only a few, and then 
shorter, more general works, in English (D. Minns, Irenaeus, 1994; 
M. A. Donovan, One Right Reading?, 1997; R. M. Grant, Irenaeus 
of Lyons, 1997, a short introduction followed by newly translated 
excerpts). Osborn brings to his treatment of this seminal figure the 
depth of his knowledge acquired through many years studying the 
second century, to produce a thoughtful, comprehensive study that 
has much to offer both students of early Christianity and 
contemporary Christians. 

The main body of the work is divided into four parts. The 
second and third are devoted to the subjects of “economy” (the 
divine “plan”) and “recapitulation” (the “summing up” of all things 
in Christ) respectively, concepts which scholars have long recog¬ 
nized to be central to Irenaeus’ theology. Osborn, however, goes 
further. He devotes the first part to the “Divine Intellect,” a topic 
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not normally encountered in studies of Irenaeus, but, as Osborn 
notes, one which is clearly central: not only does Irenaeus repeat a 
number of times Xenophanes’ account of the divine mind—God is 
“all thought, all will, all intellect, all light, all eye, all hearing, entire 
source of good things” {Against the Heresies, 1.12.2)—but, as 
Osborn observes, such is the presupposition for the divine econ¬ 
omy, “Divine Intellect is needed because ... economy belongs to a 
wise architect” (p. 21). Nevertheless, part one is relatively short 
(only 22 pages; part two has 44 pages, and similarly part three). 
The final part of the work is devoted to the fourth concept which 
Osborn sees as integrating Irenaeus’ theology, and that is “partici¬ 
pation.” Although the importance of this concept has been 
acknowledged in the past, it has usually received little attention. 
Osborn instead perceives that the dynamic of participation is at 
work in almost every aspect of Irenaeus’ theology, and so it receives 
his most lengthy treatment (106 pages), divided into four different 
applications; first, participation in truth, treating the subject of 
logic and the rule of truth, and Scripture as “the mind and will of 
God”; second, participation in beauty, dealing with Irenaeus’ aes¬ 
thetics; third, participation in life, examining human growth from 
creation to the resurrection; and fourth, the ethics of participation, 
considering goodness and truth. Osborn’s evident familiarity and 
intimacy with the writings of Irenaeus have enabled him to tran¬ 
scend the usual systematic structures that we tend to assume 
unconsciously, to expound Irenaeus’ theology in terms of the inte¬ 
grating factors of his vision, so giving us a glimpse into an 
alternative way of looking at, for instance. Scripture, rule of truth, 
or the human being. 

Nevertheless, the resounding motif that emerges from Osborn’s 
analysis of Irenaeus is the particular interplay between truth and 
beauty, logic and aesthetic, argument and image. Irenaeus’ works 
abound in compelling, exuberant and captivating aphorisms (“the 
glory of God is the living human being and the life of humans in 
the vision of God,” being the most oft-quoted). Yet unlike his 
opponents, the “Gnostics,” Irenaeus did not give himself over only 
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to “images, visions, impressions, moods.” It was, in fact, their 
abandonment of rational argument to which he took exception, 
just as did Plotinus, thereby demonstrating, as Osborn makes clear, 
that Irenaeus’ argument against the “Gnostics” was not one of reli¬ 
gious intolerance, but a common reaction of the Hellenistic world, 
upon which western civilization was built. Irenaeus’ own argument 
is based upon both logic (the rule of truth) and aesthetics (what is 
fitting to God). This particular dynamic has been the subject of 
many other studies by Osborn, and finds its full recapitulation in 
this study of Irenaeus. 

Given that this is so, it is somewhat surprising that in Osborns 
own work there is relatively little concrete examination of the text 
of Irenaeus. Osborn does not usually quote a passage of his work to 
then subject it to a detailed investigation, but rather quotes freely, 
pulling together passages from diverse places, just as Irenaeus him¬ 
self does with Scripture. Osborn writes allusively or in paraphrase, 
conveying, certainly, the thought of Irenaeus, but without that 
explicit engagement with the text that characterizes most modern 
patristic scholarship. This is not to say that argument is not present 
in Osborn’s work, but one has the impression of being drawn along 
by the images rather than by rational exploration. A more serious 
question arises from the organization of Osborn’s work: it is cer¬ 
tainly true that the architect must be posited before viewing his 
work, “the construction of salvation,” but it is also true that the 
economy by which God has revealed himself fundamentally shapes 
our understanding of the architect. Osborn observes, for instance, 
that “truth and goodness spring from the cross where the word of 
God and son of man fought and conquered” (p. 120). However 
this does not seem to have any impact in the account of “the divine 
intellect” in part one: it is certainly possible to take various passages 
from Irenaeus (and his quotations of Xenophanes) to illustrate cer¬ 
tain parallels with other traditions, but these do not stand alone in 
Irenaeus own work. Irenaeus does not begin with the postulate of 
God, and then turn to the economy, in which Christ has his place; 
he rather begins in reverse, with Christ, whose salvific activity (on 
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the cross) is the reason for the creation of the world: “since he who 
saves already existed, it was necessary that he who would be saved 
should come into existence, that the One who saves should not 
exist in vain” (AH 3.22.3). One final note of criticism is that 
although it is certainly true that over-capitalization (for instance 
with pronouns or abstract concepts) makes the text cumbersome, it 
does not seem appropriate to print nouns such as “lord,” “word,” 
and even the names “Father,” “Son” and “Spirit” in the lower case. 

This volume is sure to become a standard work on Irenaeus. It is 
clearly and engagingly presented, comprehensive and insightful, 
the kind of work which can only be written after many years of seri¬ 
ous study of the field. It is aware of an immense amount of second¬ 
ary work, citing not only recent work on Irenaeus but also the stud¬ 
ies of earlier generations (Erasmus’ introduction to the first printed 
edition of “my Irenaeus” is often cited, as are studies from the mid¬ 
nineteenth century). It will certainly figure in all future 
scholarship. 

—John Behr 

Attila Jakab, Ecclesia alexandrina: Evolution sociale et 
institutionnelle du christianisme alexandrin (He et Ille 
siicles). Christianismes ancient, vol. 1. Bern; Berlin; 
Bruxelles; Frankfurt am Main; New York; Oxford; Wien: 
Lang, 2001. Pp. xv, 373. SFR92.00, £41.00, US$63.95. 
ISBN 3-906767-79-5. 

A revision of his dissertation, previously published in whole as the 
scarce Chretiens d'Alexandrie; richesse etpauwetiauxpremiers temps 
du christianisme (ler—IIIe siicles): Essai d'histoire sociale (Lille: 
A.N.R.T., University de Lille III, 1998), Jakab’s book is a chrono¬ 
logical, socio-historical account of Christianity in Alexandria from 
its origins up to the death of the bishop Dionysius (264). While it 
does not constitute a new basis of study, the book contributes to the 
field of patristic studies in three ways. 

First, as a general history of early Christianity in Egypt, the work 
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does not constitute a new basis of study, the book contributes to the 
field of patristic studies in three ways. 

First, as a general history of early Christianity in Egypt, the work 
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is sound, taking the reader from the founding of Alexandria 
through Hellenistic Judaism and into its Christian period. There is 
little here that is not duplicated in other histories of Jews and Chris¬ 
tians in Alexandria, but Jakab knows the sources well and provides 
a competent general narrative. He combines his history with an 
account of private life: The last two chapters helpfully summarize, 
mainly on the basis of Clement of Alexandria’s Pedagogue, what 
were the ideal conditions and temptations of daily life for Chris¬ 
tians. To guide the reader without background, the appendices, 
especially the chronological table, are useful, although one or two 
maps remain a desideratum. All in all, Ecclesia alexandrina would 
serve well as an introductory text to the history and life of 
Christians in second and third century Egypt. 

The second major contribution to the filed is Jakab’s foray into 
the fraught debate concerning the origins of Christianity in Egypt. 
Like many scholars of the recent past, he rejects Bauer’s thesis that 
earliest Christianity in Alexandria was originally if not solely gnos¬ 
tic. On the basis of the earliest papyri, for instance, there is good 
reason to think that the orthodox, not the gnostics, were the larger 
group. Jakab goes further, arguing that the early, Egyptian prove¬ 
nance of the Preaching of Peter and the Acts of John evince an early, 
pre-180 Christian community that was challenged by Hellenism 
and Judaism, but not “gnosticism.” This, with other evidence, 
leads Jakab to place in the late first or early second century the ori¬ 
gins of the Christian community, possibly begun by Palestinians, 
but not by the Apostle Mark, whose mission to Egypt is attested to 
only by Eusebius, and not by second- or third-century authors. 
This early Egyptian-Christian community is hard to describe and 
to identify, but Jakab argues that its base constituency consisted of 
intellectual, cultured Jews. With Hadrian’s destruction of the 
Jewish community (pp. 115-16) Christians sought to secure, in 
part for their own survival, an identity distinct from Jews and 
pagans. Although the evidence for Christians in the early second 
century is fragmentary—possibly due to the destruction resulting 
from Hadrian’s actions—Jakab argues for a peaceful, cultured 
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Christian community of several different tendencies; those he can 
identify he classifies as either sapiential or spiritualizing (if there 
was “gnosticism,” it was rather a gnosticizing current, no more). 
Although tentative and carefully conditioned, Jakabs account is 
plausible and well-argued. It merits attention and further 
discussion. 

Jakabs third contribution is his insight into the social makeup 
and course of development of the Christian community. He would 
argue for three major periods: tension (years immediately prior to 
the persecution of202, marked by disputes that may have led to the 
departure of Clement of Alexandria); transition (increase of episco¬ 
pal control during the tenure of Demetrius); and consolidation 
(from Origens banishment [232] onwards, when the monarchic 
episcopate was fully established). Jakab carefully analyzes passages 
from Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History to identify the emergence of 
different classes in the community and suggests that the famous 
fight between Origen and the bishop of Alexandria (Jakab rightly 
notes that we must put more responsibility for this on Heracleon 
than we have on Demetrius) was as much a question of who could 
successfully unite an increasingly divergent community: the 
bishop or the teacher? Jakab’s research suggests that the episcopal 
center of the church was inevitable, given its increasing expansion 
across all classes of Egyptian society in the early third century. 

Parallel to this three-stage development ran the rise of the 
bishop. This office, Jakab argues, initially designated the most 
senior member in the council of presbyters, then encompassed a 
centralized administrative function, and later, a sacerdotal one. 
Here, Jakab’s argument breaks down, if only for not defining 
“administrative” and “sacerdotal.” If in the third century the 
bishop became an administrator, what did he do before? If origi¬ 
nally a priest in the second century, did he not celebrate the liturgi¬ 
cal mysteries? How is this not “sacerdotal”? Throughout, Jakab 
opposes the early “communitarian” church to its later phase as 
“organization.” Although he accurately describes a transformation 
in the church’s structure, it remains unclear how this came at the 
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expense of that same church as community. 

A further critical problem is Jakabs assertion that Clement of 
Alexandria held the church offices to be two-fold, with the episco¬ 
pate subsumed by the presbyterate. This fails to account for Frag¬ 
ment 10 and Quis dives salvetur 42, where Clement discusses bish¬ 
ops in Jerusalem and Asia Minor, respectively. Although Jakab 
quotes Stromata 6.107.3, where the three-fold office is chiastically 
compared to the perfection of the gnostic, his argument seems 
weak, especially compared to the interpretation and argument of 
Neymeyr,^ who concludes that, even though Clement held to a 
three-tier hierarchy, his reflections were written in his post-Alexan- 
drian phase; we are still in the dark as to the character of the bishop 
of Alexandria before Demetrius. That Eusebius supplies no infor¬ 
mation about Egyptian bishops from this early period is as much a 
concern and loss as his silence on the bishops after Dionysius 
(264); it need not entail episcopal absence. 

These criticisms aside, Ecclesia alexandrina is a useful account of 
the shape and character of the early Christian community, replete 
with insight as to its social makeup. 

—Joel Kalvesmaki 

Arkadi Choufrine, Gnosis, Theophany, Theosis: Studies in 
Clement of Alexandria’s Appropriation of His Background. 
Patristic Studies, 5. New York: Peter Lang, 2002. ISBN 0- 
8204-6144-X. Pp. x+204. $55.95 (cloth). 

It takes a brave scholar to venture into the field of early Alexan¬ 
drian Christianity, especially to treat a figure such as Clement of 
Alexandria, whose theology is developed in dialogue with so many 
different traditions—Hellenistic Philosophy and Judaism, in par¬ 
ticular Philo, and that quagmire of modern scholarship, 
“Gnosticism.” Gnosis, Theophany, TAm/r, the doctoral dissertation 

1 U. Neymeyr, “Episkopoi Studio Patristica XXVI (Leuven, 1993): 292-95, 
where Neymeyr also treats the letter of the consul Servianus to Hadrian, a source 
Jakob does not treat. 
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where Neymeyr also treats the letter of the consul Servianus to Hadrian, a source 
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of Arkadi Choufrine, a former graduate of St Vladimir’s Seminary, 
does just that. Choufrine tackles the difficulties of studying Clem¬ 
ent head-on, by viewing Clement in dialogue with these other tra¬ 
ditions, in an attempt to discern the synthesis that is proper to 
Clement himself. 

Choufrine in his opening pages explicitly breaks with the 
history-of-religions approach that has characterized so much 
scholarship on early Christianity during the twentieth century. 
Treating the New Testament as a source for the study of the religion 
of primitive Christianity, rather than as material which inspired a 
particular religion, Bousset, followed by many others, tended to 
view the background of early Christianity, and early Christianity 
itself, as simply “syncretistic. ” In the case of Clement of Alexandria, 
Salvadore Lilia concluded, in a work which has remained a stan¬ 
dard textbook for the last three decades, that Clement’s theology 
represents the meeting-point of Jewish-Alexandrine philosophy, 
the Platonic tradition, and Gnosticism, with the Christian element 
coming from Gnosticism {Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Chris¬ 
tian Platonism and Gnosticism, 1971). While any author has to use 
the language of their milieu, Choufrine is undoubtedly right that 
locating the provenance of the idioms used does not demonstrate 
dependence, nor, more importantly, does it guarantee a true under¬ 
standing of the author, and his relationship to the traditions which 
produced those idioms (p. 3). 

Yet Clement is unquestionably in conscious dialogue with the 
three traditions mentioned above, and so Choufrine organizes his 
work as three separate, though interrelated, studies, comparing 
Clement to each of the traditions, with each study focused on a 
common element. First, in comparison with the Basilidean and 
Valentinian ideas of “the Christ-event.” Here Choufrine examines 
their respective understandings of the rite of Christian baptism. 
Second, comparing the scriptural exegesis of Clement to Philo, 
with the common material being the scriptural accounts of the cre¬ 
ation of primordial Light and of Abram’s conversion. And finally, 
treating Clement’s and Hellenistic ethical theory, where Aristotle’s 
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“goal” or “end,” the telos, has been integrated into a Middle Pla¬ 
tonic view of the telos of human beings as “assimilation to God.” 
These three studies are not easy reading, but there are flashes of 
insight that make them well worth reading studiously. 

It is clear that the work has not undergone any substantial revi¬ 
sions since its days as a doctoral thesis. This reflects an increasing 
trend among publishers such as Peter Lang and Brill, and is to be 
regretted. Whilst an abundance of footnotes and references is nec¬ 
essary for a scholarly work, it is not necessary to quote extensively 
from the works thus cited. Additionally, it is distracting and 
tedious to be directed to consult more than one footnote (and often 
three) per sentence, especially when the first footnote only gives 
the bibliographical details of the work cited in the second (e.g. 
pp. 104-5). Finally, Choufrines admirable engagement with sec¬ 
ondary scholarship overreaches itself in his tendency to cite one 
scholar as cited by another, even though both works concerned 
appear in the bibliography (e.g., p. 12 n42, p. 15, n53, etc), or even 
a fellow student s summary of an article given at a seminar (p. 81). 
The lack of any index also makes the work, even once read, difficult 
to consult. However, these quibbles only reflect the shadow side of 
Choufrines own erudition and scholarship, for, if the reader has 
sufficient patience, they have much to offer. 

Perhaps because of the multi-directedness of the work, it is not 
easy to synthesize Choufrines achievement, nor does Choufrines 
own presentation of Clement s unique synthesis entirely persuade. 
Choufrine argues strongly (following my own earlier work on 
Irenaeus and Clement, though I would not have taken it in the 
direction followed by Choufrine) that Clement marks a departure 
from Irenaeus in various ways: by exploring the intrinsic correla¬ 
tion between the Incarnation and deification, Clement advances 
Irenaeus’ intuition of the purpose of salvation history; in an escha¬ 
tology which is in a radical sense “realized,” as opposed to Irenaeus’ 
futuristic eschatology; and in his construing the “Christ-event” as 
not only the condition, as it was for Irenaeus, but the paradigm for 
deification. Irenaeus has more to say on such topics than Choufrine 
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credits him with, and, in turn, Clement stands much closer to 
Irenaeus in many other ways, such as his understanding of “canon” 
and the exegetical nature of theology, not touched upon in this 
work. David Dawsons recent work, Allegorical Readers and Cul¬ 
tural Revision in Ancient Alexandria (1992), which deals with the 
same figures as Choufrine (and which is included in his bibliogra¬ 
phy) has much to offer along such lines. Nevertheless, Choufrine 
makes an interesting case for the importance of Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria as a formative influence on the Eastern tradition. 

—John Behr 

Gary A. Anderson, The Genesis of Perfection: Adam and Eve 

in Jewish and Christian Ima^nation. Louisville, Kentucky: 

Westminster John Knox Press, 2001. Pp. xx+257. 

Though addressed to a broader audience, this beautifully written 
book represents the fruit of Anderson’s extensive researches into 
Jewish and Christian interpretations of human origins as depicted 
in the first three chapters of Genesis. His more detailed treatments 
of various aspects of this topic have appeared in a series of scholarly 
articles that are listed in the bibliography. He draws on a wide vari¬ 
ety of sources, mostly from the early Christian era, notably Greek, 
Latin and Syriac patristic texts, rabbinic texts from the same 
period, and the “apocryphal” narrative retellings of the Bible that 
were popular at the time, such as the Protevangelium of James, the 
Life of Adam and Eve, and the Gospel ofNicodemus. In addition, he 
relies on Orthodox iconography and Christian art such as Michel¬ 
angelo’s paintings on the ceiling of the Sistene Chapel, and later 
Christian and Jewish literature, especially Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
The discussion is organized thematically, following the sequence of 
the Biblical story. The book reflects Anderson’s deep respect for tra¬ 
ditional Jewish and Christian interpretive traditions, and he 
endeavors to let the great commentators speak for themselves (p. 
xvii). He introduces the reader to many of the major issues and 
themes that have emerged as believers have sought to understand 
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this foundational part of Scripture. The result is a masterful over¬ 
view, yet perhaps inevitably in selecting and synthesizing such a 
broad range of materials, his choices have led to the omission of 
some important points that are essential to understanding the tra¬ 
ditions he has studied, particularly the Orthodox Christian ones 
that play a large role in his discussion. I will note some of these 
points below. 

Anderson begins by stating two basic principles that are presup¬ 
posed in rabbinic and patristic exegesis. First, the recognized mean¬ 
ing of the Biblical story changes in later history based on the con¬ 
text in the community of faith reading it. This process occurs 
already within the Bible itself and continues in subsequent history. 
For example, following St Paul, Christians inevitably understand 
Adam in relation to Christ, whose precurser he is, and this will be 
different from the way the author of Genesis 2-3 would have 
understood him. This concept should be no surprise to Orthodox 
Christians, who read Scripture in the light of Holy Tradition. 
Anderson’s second principle is that the story’s beginning is under¬ 
stood in terms of its end. Thus, when Jewish readers note that God 
gave a commandment to Adam in the garden that he then dis¬ 
obeyed, they see this as foreshadowing the central event that 
formed their faith, namely the giving of the Law to Moses on 
Mount Sinai and the virtually simultaneous worship of the golden 
calf by the people below. Likewise, for Christians Adam prefigues 
Christ, while Eve prefigues the Theotokos. Beyond this, the perfect 
human condition created by God in Paradise prefigures the escha¬ 
tological fulfillment. The end point of Anderson’s narrative is the 
traditional Orthodox icon of Pascha, where Christ pulls Adam and 
Eve out of Hades and grants them resurrection. A fine modern 
Greek example of this icon adorns the book’s cover. 

Chapter 1 discusses the purpose of human creation, asking 
whom God addresses in Gen 1:26 when he says, “Let us make 
humankind in our image.” Anderson’s response, based mainly on 
“apocryphal” literature, rabbinic sources and Milton, is that God 
addresses the angels, who are already in existence. When first ere- 
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ated, Adam worships God, and then the angels are asked to bow 
before Adam, who bears the divine image. While most of them 
obey gladly, Lucifer and his followers refuse, leading to their fall 
and the subsequent temptation of the first humans. Two important 
points are overlooked here, first that from the second century 
onward the church fathers regard the plural in Gen 1:26 as refer¬ 
ring to deliberation among the persons of the Trinity concerning 
the important being they are about to make. Second, there is no 
consensus among the fathers that humans (other than Christ and 
the Theotokos) are ultimately greater than the angels. Though 
many would agree with this view because of the incarnation, some 
such as St Dionysius would see the angels as greater due to their 
power, glory and closeness to God, while others would suggest that 
angels and humans are meant in the end to be equal, as heaven and 
earth join in common praise to their Creator. 

Chapter 2 addresses the vexed question of whether Adam and 
Eve consummated their marriage in the garden, or would have 
done so had their expulsion not come so soon after their creation. 
Anderson notes that some interpreters would answer this question 
in the affirmative, notably Jewish writers, for whom the physical 
joy of marriage is also part of Torah. Yet the first couple may have 
been meant to do this outside Paradise, which for Jewish interpret¬ 
ers and St Ephrem the Syrian is a holy place, comparable to the 
temple. Anderson stresses that Jews and Christians agree in man¬ 
dating sexual abstinence as preparation to enter Gods presence in a 
state of purity, though for Jews this is always temporary, while 
among Christians it is permanent for some who devote themselves 
to continual prayer. This perspective is fascinating and insightful, 
but it avoids facing the emphasis on virginity that is central to 
patristic thought and the suggestion of several of the Greek fathers 
that humankind would have multiplied in some other manner, 
perhaps like the angels, if the fall had not occurred. Moreover, from 
a Greek patristic perspective it is odd to envisage an earthly place 
outside Paradise before the sin. For St Maximus the Confessor, the 
fall is what first divides Paradise from the inhabited earth. 
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In this context, Anderson’s assertion that for St Gregory of Nyssa 
marriage is a higher calling than virginity because it involves greater 
hardships and temptations is mistaken. It overlooks the fact that 
Gregory also emphasizes the difficulties of monastic life, and that 
this is a commonplace among the fathers. Anderson also cites 
Clement of Alexandria as teaching that marriage is the higher call¬ 
ing when husbands and wives exercise moderation and virtuous 
choice in the use of their desires and pleasures. He fails to note that 
the desire Clement praises seeks children and responsible family 
life, while he disapproves the desire for erotic pleasure (pp. 58—60). 
In the next chapter, St Augustine’s idea of conscious control over 
the pudenda in Paradise is similarly misinterpreted, perhaps by 
reading him through Milton’s eyes; for the bishop of Hippo they 
were to be used dispassionately for exclusively procreative pur¬ 
poses. Here, Anderson misconstrues the ancient sources to make 
them fit contemporary beliefs that sensual eros is a primary good, 
provided it is pursued with discretion and respect for others. 
Today’s widespread assumption that this is the core of human iden¬ 
tity needs to be challenged by attentively listening to what the 
fathers really said. 

Chapter 4 contains a fine discussion of Mary as the second Eve. 
Anderson shows that the Jewish and Christian traditions did not 
blame the first woman disproportionately for the fall. For Chris¬ 
tians her role as the “mother of all living” who prefigures the moth¬ 
erhood of her daughter the Theotokos supersedes any idea of her as 
a primarily evil figure. Her disobedience when she hears the ser¬ 
pent’s words becomes a mirror image of Mary’s obedient hearing; 
she receives Gabriel’s words through her ear and weaves a body for 
God the Word within her womb. The second Eve also reverses the 
negative effects of her predecessor’s sin. Instead of becoming the 
mother of children doomed to mortality, she becomes the mother 
of one who brings eternal life. Chapter 5 notes three patristic read¬ 
ings that defuse the potential problems of 1 Tim 2:14, which 
appears to exonerate Adam while blaming Eve and women exclu¬ 
sively. Origen asserts that every man and woman has been deceived 
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like Eve, and all are called to become brides of Christ within the 
Church. Ephrem sees 1 Timothy’s comment that Eve was deceived 
as an ironic allusion to the lame excuse Adam offered to God in the 
garden. Augustine takes the verse to mean that while Eve was 
deceived, Adam sinned knowingly, so the blame really lies with 
him. For early Christian exegetes, Paul’s identification of Adam as 
the archetypal sinner in Romans takes precedence over the remark 
about Eve in 1 Timothy. 

Chapter 6 begins by noting that while Genesis says the first 
humans were naked but unashamed in Paradise, after their sin God 
clothed them with garments of skin. Yet Jewish and Christian 
interpreters, as well as much Christian art, represent them as 
clothed in the garden and naked following their expulsion. Ander¬ 
son explains that since they regarded Paradise as a temple, they nat¬ 
urally saw its inhabitants as robed in magnificent vestments befit¬ 
ting the worship of God. For the Syriac fathers, and we might add 
for the Greek fathers as well, Adam and Eve are clothed in garments 
of glory in the garden that they lose following their fall. The gar¬ 
ments of skin represent the mortal bodies they are given as punish¬ 
ment and ultimately as a remedy for their sin. The garment of glory 
is restored to Christians in baptism. In this otherwise insightful dis¬ 
cussion, however, one essential point is left unclear. For the fathers, 
the garments of skin and of glory represent mortal and immortal 
of existence of the body, not the body itself. In Late Antiquity 
some neo-Platonists and Gnostics spoke of bodies as garments that 
the soul takes off and replaces with others. Mainstream Christians 
may have adopted some of this language, but they modified its 
meaning in accord with their belief in the resurrection of the body 
rather than its discarding and replacement. 

Chapter Seven speaks of the repentance of Adam and Eve after 
their fall; God’s punishments are meant to bring their healing and 
restoration. Illustrating his point with the story of an early twenti¬ 
eth century Jewish holy woman in Jerusalem, Anderson shows that 
the greater the sinner’s remorse outside the gates of Paradise, the 
more surely she or he is established within. This material could pro- 
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vide a helpful commentary on the meaning of the Church’s obser¬ 
vances on the last Sunday before Great Lent and throughout the 
Fast. 

Chapter 8 is devoted to Pascha and discusses Christ’s harrowing 
of hell. It attempts to explain the problematic idea that the devil 
had rights over sinful humankind and lost them when Christ 
deceived him into overreaching himself. Anderson su^ests that in 
this context the figure of Satan still functions as the heavenly prose¬ 
cuting attorney who appears in the book of Job and represents 
God’s strict justice. God does not disregard his justice but weighs it 
against his mercy, which ultimately prevails. This last point is 
surely valid, but Orthodox theologians cannot be comfortable with 
the idea that Satan is a symbol of divine justice; rather, his enmity is 
genuine and formidable, and Christ’s Paschal victory over him is 
even more genuine and formidable. In a famous text, St Gregory 
the Theologian rejects the idea that Christ’s blood could have been 
a ransom owed and paid to the devil {Oration 45.22). 

The book concludes by noting that the experiences of Adam and 
Eve do not represent distant past history but can become present 
reality. Jews believe that the people of Israel were restored to Paradise 
when Moses gave them the Law on Mount Sinai, and that faithful 
Jews can stand with them at Sinai here and now. Christians believe 
that through baptism the faithful return with Christ and the thief to 
Paradise. Our sins quickly deprive us of this grace-given state of per¬ 
fection, but we can return to it ^ain and again through repentance. 
To be sure, it is only fuUy actualized in the final resurrection. 

The volume ends with a helpful glossary and several appendices: 
a discussion of Genesis 1-3 in light of modern Biblical scholarship, 
the Genesis story itself with annotations that usefully summarize 
Anderson’s main points, and translations of relevant parts of the 
Life of Adam and Eve and the Gospel ofNicodemus. On the whole, 
Anderson succeeds admirably in providing contemporary explana¬ 
tions of several central themes of early Jewish and Christian theo¬ 
logical anthropology. At times he goes too far in interpreting the 
ancient texts so as to accommodate the sensibilities of today’s cul- 
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ture. But provided one notes the caveats discussed in this review, 
I would highly recommend reading the book. 

— Nonna Vema Harrison 

Hannah K. Harrington, Holiness: Rabbinic Judaism and the 

Graeco-Roman World. London/NY: Routledge, 2001. 

Pp. xiv+242. 

This book is as good a brief introduction to the world of Rabbinic 
thought as I have come across. I am grateful to the editors of the 
Quarterly for having sent it to me, and I recommend it to interested 
Orthodox readers for an education about the often startlingly 
familiar ways in which our kinfolk in the “Israel of God” approach 
the Holy One of Moses and the prophets. 

I use the expression “kinfolk” quite deliberately. It has become a 
welcome commonplace in many scholarly circles to speak of Rab¬ 
binic Judaism and Christianity less as standing in the relationship 
of mother to daughter, than as “sister religions,” siblings descended 
from common, if differently appropriated roots in the Judaism(s) 
of the late Second Temple era. Some of the scholars responsible for 
this shift in understanding—for example, Jacob Neusner, Martin 
Hengel, Jon Levenson, and Daniel Boyarin—feature importantly 
in Harringtons notes and modest bibliography. The shift is wel¬ 
come for at least three reasons. First, thanks to scholarly digestion 
of the remarkable manuscript discoveries at Qumran and Nag 
Hammadi, together with a corresponding renascence of interest in 
the libraries of Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and New Testament 
Apocrypha, we find an increasingly more accurate and nuanced 
understanding of the complexities and currents at work in the reli¬ 
gion of Israel at the turn of the first century AD. Second, the greater 
awareness of these variations has led in turn to a growing—though 
sadly not yet universal—^perception that the New Testament 
portray! of Christ, and eventually the doctrines of orthodox chris- 
tology and triadology, likewise drew first and primarily on the 
resources of biblical and post-biblical Israel, and then only second- 
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arily and mostly quite a bit later on the thought and lexicon of 
Greek philosophy. In short, the famous “Hellenization of the 
Gospel”—or, to recall a book title I ran across all too recently, 
“from Jewish prophet to gentile god”—is showing up more and 
more as the scholarly phantom of a thankfully by-gone era. Third, 
and even more striking for Orthodox Christians, the influence of 
recent advances in the scholarship on Jewish apocalypticism and 
later mystical traditions in the Rabbinic era, and in no small part 
following up on the leads supplied by the epochal studies of 
Gershom Scholem (e.g.Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism., 1941), to 
which the Qumran and Nag Hammadi troves lent remarkable con¬ 
firmation, has led to a renewed—or more often an entirely new and 
refreshing—awareness of the frankly mystical and transformative 
currents at work in the late Second Temple era. It is here that the 
soteriology of deification also emerges in a light at once more 
“Jewish,” and so more in obvious continuity with the revelation 
accorded Israel, than “Hellenistic” or, worse, simply as pagan 
platonizing. I think we can only rejoice at these changes. 

My third point does not feature prominently in Harringtons 
book (see the brief section on mysticism, pp. 157—59). Neither 
Scholem, nor any one of those who have written in his train appear 
in her bibliography or notes, a lacuna I think regrettable. The first 
point is present, though more as a kind of background, and largely 
unvoiced—a note I shall come back to at the end of this review. My 
second point, however, the roots of Christianity’s doctrine of 
Christ and of holiness more generally in Jewish traditions, is con¬ 
scientiously and on the whole generously set in parallel with the 
author’s primary concern: a sketch of the Rabbinic teaching on 
holiness, including its origins, locus, and transmission. Harrington 
begins (pp. 1-10) by noting the fact that Rabbinic thought pres¬ 
ents a complete system of holiness, thoroughly worked-out and in 
great part focused on the rituals of a Temple long-since destroyed 
(pp. 3-5). The apparently odd fact that in the base document of 
Rabbinic tradition, the Mishnah, over a third of the material deals 
directly with a cult that could no longer be practised, has been 
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underlined repeatedly by scholars in recent years, beginning— 
I think—^with Neusner s innumerable publications, and developed 
interestingly by, for example, Levenson’s Sinai and Zion: An Entry 
into the Jewish Bible. I believe that this preoccupation with the 
Temple can also serve to shed light on the origins and emphases of 
Christian—perhaps especially of Eastern Christian—doctrine, 
spirituality, and liturgy, as suggested, for example, at some length 
by the several books of Margaret Barker (see most recently her The 
Revelation of Jesus Christ), and this note will show up at different 
points in what follows. 

The five divisions of Harringtons Holiness begin with God 
(“The Holy One,” pp. 13-46), proceed to the place of his dwelling 
in Israel, the Temple (“The Holy House,” pp. 45-90), move to the 
wider sphere of his activity in the land of the promises (“The Holy 
Land,” pp. 91-129), then turn to a consideration of the written 
and oral transmission of holiness in Rabbinic tradition (“The Holy 
Word,” pp. 130—60), and finally to the unique beneficiaries—both 
within and in exile from the Land of Israel—of the revelation of 
holiness, the Jewish nation (“The Holy People,” pp. 161-201). In 
a brief conclusion (pp. 202—7), Harrington summarizes her discus¬ 
sion with regard to its main subject. Rabbinic thought, and then 
the latter in comparison both with its Christian relatives, and with 
its pagan neighbors, primarily the Greco-Roman world of late 
antiquity. Sections on both the pagan backdrop and on Christian 
parallels and distinctions appear in each of the books five chapters, 
with Harrington endeavoring to bring out elements common to all 
three, as well as specific distinctions among them. The whole work 
thus takes on the occasional aspect of a three-way dialogue. The 
overall effect is illumining and a tribute to the authors obvious 
intent to be as scrupulously fair as possible, though without taking 
away from the distinctiveness of her primary subject as coherent 
and complete in its own right. I could find no trace of polemic, or 
special pleading, or triumphalism, and would therefore like to reg¬ 
ister my gratitude for the irenic spirit that invests this work. The 
author is to be congratulated. 
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The absence of polemic does not, however, guarantee a work free 
of errors. There were a few of the latter in this book, though per¬ 
haps I should add that Harringtons mistakes were largely innocent 
ones, the reflection of truisms—in fact, cliches—that have long 
held sway. Probably the most widespread and persistent of these 
false truisms is the thesis that Christian asceticism draws primarily, 
if not in fact exclusively from Greek-pagan as opposed to Jewish- 
biblical sources. Harrington, in her section on “Sex” in the Rabbis 
(pp. 190—99), takes this as axiomatic. Christians, according to her, 
were led by “Neoplatonist” influences to regard the body as an 
“evil, material trap” (pp. 191-92). She is scarcely to be blamed for 
this error, since an all-purpose “Neoplatonism” still serves often as a 
reflexive “default-setting” for the analysis of patristic spirituality 
and mysticism. It is also true that there is an obvious current in the 
Fathers which does draw directly on the Platonist tradition. One 
thinks here of the Alexandrian writers, or Gregory of Nyssa, or of 
course Dionysius the Areopagite. Yet to regard Platonism as the 
source of Christian ascetical theology and practice, or even as its 
most important contributing element, is mistaken. We find, for 
example, next to no overtly Hellenic influence in the emphatically 
ascetical theology of Aphrahat of Persia, or the Liber Graduum, or 
Ephrem Syrus. What we do find instead, as Antoine Guillaumont 
has demonstrated (together with others), is a tradition based essen¬ 
tially on the sacerdotal holiness code of Leviticus (esp. Lev 15), 
which is to say, precisely, on the traditions, written and oral, sur¬ 
rounding ministry in the Temple. Now, Harrington makes exactly 
this point a few pages later on with respect to the Qumran 
covenanters (pp. 198), but she fails to note the affinities to be dis¬ 
cerned between the latters’ discipline and that of later Christians. It 
is this largely biblical and post-biblical, Jewish understanding of 
asceticism which I would argue that people like Clement and 
Origen were seeking to translate into the idiom of Greek philoso¬ 
phy. Perhaps I should also note that Harrington is careful to point 
out (pp. 196-98) that the Rabbis yielded nothing to Christian 
teachers in their abhorrence of sexual immorality. 
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A second misperception occurs in the treatement she accords 
Christian Baptism, which occurs in the larger context of her discus¬ 
sion of purity observances (pp. 171-80) and general ritual practice 
(pp.l65flF)- Here she su^ests that those Christians who spoke of 
the sacrament as a “re-birth” or regeneration, as opposed to St Pauls 
“purely symbolic” approach, were under the influence of the Helle¬ 
nistic mystery religions of the era (pp. 178—79). I would reply, first 
of all, that to read Paul s accounting of Baptism as a symbol in the 
weak, modern sense scarcely does justice to his thought. Romans 6 
by itself should have been proof against that. Then, secondly, the 
clothing imagery associated with Baptism in both Pauline and 
deutero-Pauline writings—being clothed {endysasthat) with Christ 
(cf Gal 3:27 and Col 3:10)—has, I suggest (and not just I), both 
roots once again in Temple-associated traditions of priestly investi¬ 
ture, and is intended to signal a decidedly real change in status, in 
this case from the earthly realm to that of heaven, or the eschaton. 
The combination of lustration, anointing, and clothing, such as we 
find it in, say, Cyril of Jerusalem, recalls quite directly and, I think, 
intentionally the priestly traditions of biblical Israel (cf. Ex 29:4ff). 
Here we might recall as well the priestly—i.e., white—robes of the 
Elect in Rev 7:1—15, who are sealed with the Name of the Lamb 
and called to minister continually in his temple (and thus note, too, 
their virginity in 14:1-4!). We might also point to the heavenly 
investiture described in the Jewish pseudepigraphon, 2 Enoch 22, 
and the similar scenes elsewhere in the Old Testament pseudepig- 
rapha which have been analyzed at length in Martha Himmelfarb s 
recent book. Ascent to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses. 
The Johanine literature, thirdly, also includes the express teaching 
of a re-birth “from above” (Jn 2:3ff.), and I find it diflFlcult to credit 
this to Hellenistic mysteries. 

Aside from these two slips, Harrington’s presentation of Chris¬ 
tian parallels to Rabbinic concerns is unexceptionable and illumin¬ 
ing. By way of examples, I would point to the following: the ethical 
overtones of God’s holiness exploited by both Paul and the Rabbis 
(pp. 19-20); the notion of the “hallowing of the Name” present in 
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both traditions (p. 26); the Christian insistence on confession and 
reconciliation before worship as paralleled by Rabbinic legislation 
on the sin offering (pp. 78-81); Christ as answering for Christians 
the “place” of the divine Presence represented for the Rabbis by the 
Holy of Holies (pp. 119-21); the exaltation of the Rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion as authoritative and binding in parallel with the Christian 
development of the notion of “apostolic succession” (pp. 140); and 
Rabbinic stress on the imitatio dei as, for Christians, summed up in 
the assimilation to the likeness of Christ (pp. 152-53). This is but 
to skim the surface of a number of examples, but it does give some 
idea of the variety and extent of Jewish and Christian parallels, and 
hence of the interest that this book should have for Christian 
readers. 

There are also several occasions where Harrington appears to be 
unaware of connections to be drawn between the two “Israels,” but 
which hit me squarely between the eyes. To single out three of 
them, there are, first, the several terms underlined in chapter one as 
signifying the divine presence in Rabbinic thought: Fire, Perfect, 
Power, Life, Justice, Mercy, Glory {kavod), Presence/Dwelling 
{shekinah), and Name {sheni) (pp. 13—43). Most of these are of 
obvious importance for Christian discourse everywhere, but the 
last three find a special resonance in the Christian East. In Syriac- 
Christian literature, the word shekinta, which is the exact Aramaic 
equivalent of shekinah, is regularly deployed as a terminus technicus 
for Christ, while, in the writings of the Byzantine Hesychasts, 
God’s Glory and Name are at center stage, with the latter carrying 
and providing access to the former, the “uncreated light.” When, 
second, Harrington discusses Rabbinic legislation on the marital 
requirements of Israel’s High Priest and priesthood generally 
(pp. 60-69, esp. the chart on p. 67), i.e., detailing whom priests 
may or may not marry (mostly “not”), the Orthodox reader should 
recognize immediately the more or less exact provisions of our 
canon law regarding priestly marriage. While it is true that our 
canons do not specify twelve-year old virgins as the preferred can¬ 
didates for matushki (as for the High Priest in pp. 60-61), a provi- 
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sion that reminded me irreverently of the scene with the staretz in 
Woody Allens Love and Death, they do require virginity of both the 
prospective priest and his wife-to-be. The third example comes from 
Harringtons several references to the importance of the rabbi, or 
“sage,” himself. While she does note that parallel with Christian 
bishops which I touched on above, she is quite unaware of the ascetic 
holy man who has played such an important role in the Christian 
East from at least the foutth century to the present day. The latter, 
too, and often perhaps even more so than the bishop, is a “mediator” 
and even “embodiment” of holiness (p. 140), a “living example of 
the divine blueprint” (p. 156), a guide and teacher (pp. 167-70). 

A striking feature in the emergence and subsequent self-definition 
of both Christianity and Rabbinic Judaism is the degree to which 
they both define themselves over against the other, though this is 
much easier to make out from Christian sources which touch fre¬ 
quently and loudly on their combat with “the Jews.” The Rabbis in 
contrast are relatively silent about Christianity, but their silence is 
not quite as absolute as it seems. This point, together with an 
important instance of Christianity’s influence—if only by way 
of reaction—on the formation of Rabbinic thought, emerges 
between the lines of Harrington’s very interesting treatment of the 
“Oral Torah” (pp. 136-42 and pp. 155-59). The latter phrase 
refers to the Mishnah, the so-to-speak charter document of Rab¬ 
binic Judaism that was edited in its final form around 200 AD Har¬ 
rington, among many others, underlines the central importance of 
the “Oral Torah” for the Rabbis, an importance which on occasion 
even transcended the “Written Torah,” the Penteteuch, since it was 
uniquely the former that was held to preserve Israel’s identity and 
distinction from the “nations,” and particularly from such of the 
latter as laid claim to the Scripture. Thus, to quote Harrington 
paraphrasing the Rabbis: “God knew that Gentiles would would 
translate Torah into their language and then claim “we are Israel 
...,” so he kept Mishnah oral as evidence that only those who had all 
of the revelation were really Israel” (p. 142). Surely “the nations” 
functions here as code for Christians, though neither the Rabbis 
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nor Harrington spell this out. Likewise, she notes elsewhere 
(p. 155) that the sages occasionally borrowed the Greek word, 
mysterion (spelled variously in Aramaic, here rendered as mistoryri), 
for the “Oral Torah.” The latter is Israel’s secret, or perhaps even its 
“sacrament,” keeping the holy people distinct from all would-be 
claimants to its inheritance. Again, I cannot help but see a borrow¬ 
ing from the Greek Christian theological vocabulary, especially 
since the Rabbis already had terms like raz and sod at their disposal 
for the hidden things of God, but, once more, neither they nor 
Harrington openly draw the connection. 

Today, thankfully, these correspondences, indeed this effective 
interdependence of Jew and Christian, can and should be freely 
and openly acknowledged. Explorations of this millenia-long 
exchange can, I think, only work toward our mutual enrichment. I 
have just sketched, and very lightly at that, a few of the ways that 
such explorations of Judaism as this book can shed light on our 
own. Orthodox inheritance, and perhaps we might hope that 
books like this one will call us back again to the generosity of St 
Paul, who never preached God’s total abandonment of the “Israel 
after the flesh,” but who, to the contrary, insisted that “all Israel” 
would be saved in God’s own, good time. Likewise, I would also 
like to register the hope that more and more Jewish scholars, like 
Harrington or Scholem, or like my own acquaintance, Alan Segal, 
will take an irenic interest in the light that Christian sources can 
shed in turn on their patrimony. Such people have already contrib¬ 
uted very much to all of us, and I am greedy for more. 

— Hieromonk Alexander (Golitzin) 

Elizabeth A. Bolman, ed.. Monastic Visions: Wall Paintings 

in the Monastery of St Antony at the Red Sea. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 2002. Pp. xxvii+307. 

In 1996, a team of conservators under the aegis of the Antiquities 
Development Project of the American Research Center in Egypt 
began the restoration of a series of thirteenth-century mural icons 
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in the Monastery of St Antony—the most complete and (by many 
other standards) best program of Christian art from medieval 
Egypt. Six years later, the volume under review has appeared. It is 
not too much to say that this gorgeous book is a celebration of the 
conservators’ work. As the ample photographs bear witness, the 
iconography was obscured by soot and overpainting to such a 
degree that the contrast between snaps taken by a mission to the 
monastery in 1931 and photographs documenting the conserva¬ 
tion is simply breathtaking. One might think back to the restora¬ 
tion of the Sistine Chapel several years ago. A glossy magazine 
described the colors revealed by that project as something from a 
Marvel Comic. The remark may be flip, but it is not at all mislead¬ 
ing. And the results at St Antony’s are no less stunning. 

The book begins with an overview of the Monastery in the his¬ 
tory of Egyptian monasticism, from the time of Antony himself 
(c. AD 251-356) down to the time when the extraordinary icons 
were executed by Theodore and his assistants (AD 1232/3). This 
chapter, by Tim Vivian, is particularly helpful for tracing the mon¬ 
astery’s history beyond the Arabic conquest and for sketching the 
importance of the monastery in relation to the non-Chalcedonian 
Churches—a theme to which other chapters return. Following this 
are several chapters on architectural and art-historical themes. 
Michael Jones begins this part of the book by giving a comprehen¬ 
sive analysis of the architecture of the monastery in which he 
describes especially the modification of the monastery’s church 
from a simple building to a rather more complex structure. Two of 
the conservators, Adriano Luzi and Luigi de Cesaris, bring this part 
to a close with a technical discussion of the methods they employed 
in conserving the icons. Between these two chapters is core of the 
book—six chapters, four by Elizabeth Bolman (the editor), one by 
William Lyster, and another by Bolman and Lyster. These chapters 
focus on the art history of the murals. While all of these chapters 
were useful, I found Bolman’s discussion of the theological scheme 
underlying the program of murals to be most impressive (ch. 4). 
While it also offers a biographical sketch of the chief iconographer 
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of the 1232/3 program, Theodore, the primary aim of this chapter 
is to show that the ordering of icons can best be understood with 
reference to a theologically informed history of Egyptian monasti- 
cism. In three of these chapters, Bolman and Lyster compare ele¬ 
ments of the icons to contemporary secular and sacred art. The 
results of their comparisons lead to an important observation: the 
monastery was in contact with trends from the Byzantine, East 
Latin and Muslim Arabic worlds; it was, in a word, connected to 
the outside world to a remarkable extent. 

Corroboration of that claim is amply provided in the next sec¬ 
tion of the book, “The Viewers Response: Past and Present.” 
Gawdat Gabra takes up the history of the monastery from Vivian 
and catalogues the notable visitors who came to the monastery 
after 1233. Sidney Griffith fills in the picture in a most impressive 
way—he translates and interprets some of the numerous graffiti 
found within the church, including petitions from otherwise 
unknown Egyptians, sketches of the heraldic devices of medieval 
German houses, and autographs from a Greek Patriarch, a Russian 
archimandrite, an Egyptian king and his queen, and a Franciscan 
friar. These graffiti, found in Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
Russian, and Latin, thus demonstrate the broad appeal St Antony’s 
had for pilgrims, visitors, missionaries working on their Arabic, 
adventurers, and other dubious types. (Birger Pearsons chapter on 
the Coptic inscriptions, the book’s last chapter, is comparable in 
presentation and technique, if not content.) Following Griffith’s 
contribution is a loving description of the place of icons in the life 
of contemporary Coptic monks, written by Fr Maximous el- 
Anthony, who is himself (as his name indicates) a monk of 
St Antony’s. His chapter is well complimented by Elizabeth Oram’s 
fascinating description of the experience of pilgrims who visit the 
monastery. Oram writes as an anthropologist specializing in 
modern Coptic identify, and her chapter is indubitably one of the 
most impressive in the book. In describing what she saw on her visit 
to the monastery in 1996, Oram in effect brings to life the pilgrims 
whose graffiti and writings Gabra and Griffith presented—but 
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with an important difference: Orams pilgrims arrive by coach in 
unprecedented numbers; they take advant^e of the monks’ deci¬ 
sion to introduce modern technology and its amenities into the 
monastery. Oram takes this as an opportunity to make some 
singularly valuable remarks about Coptic perceptions of how 
traditional practices and modern possibilities meet. 

The book is sumptuous, featuring almost 300 illustrations of 
which 210 are in color. On average, then, the reader is treated to 
roughly an illustration per page. All of them are well-chosen. The 
non-Roman scripts printed in the book (Arabic, Coptic, and 
Syriac) are lovely; the Greek font, which only appears rarely, is 
somewhat less inspiring. Apart from these rather mechanical fea¬ 
tures, the book is impressive because it succeeds in integrating so 
many diverse contributions into a meaningful whole. Together these 
interdependent studies justify the remark made early in the intro¬ 
duction, to the effect that the newly revealed icons at St Antony’s 
necessitate a re-evaluation of received ideas that the medieval Coptic 
Church was isolated and moribund. This makes the book’s reason¬ 
able price ($65.00) all the more surprising: it is within the reach of 
anybody with a serious interest in Egyptian monasticism, iconogra¬ 
phy, the Coptic Church or any of a number of other topics. Perhaps 
the best way to convey how altogether commendable the book is, is 
to note that the editor indicates that at least one further volume 
based on the Monastery of St Antony is forthcoming; and to say that 
the next volume will be awaited with great eagerness. 

—Augustine Casiday 

Andrew Louth, St John Damascene: Tradition and Original¬ 
ity in Byzantine Theology. Oxford Early Christian Studies. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002. Pp. xvii+327. 
$70.00. 

This is a genuinely groundbreaking book, for there has been no 
complete study of St John of Damascus since the monograph by J. 
Langen (1879). What makes a modern, critical study possible is 
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the nearly complete edition of his prose works by Dom Bonifatius 
Kotter, OSB (5 vols., 1969-1988). A number of monographs on 
particular aspects of Johns theology and theological method were 
published during the twentieth century, but none on his theology 
as a whole, and none in English. Andrew Louth is eminendy quali¬ 
fied for this task, having already published volumes on Dionysius 
the Areopagite {Denys the Areopagite, 1989) and Maximus the 
Confessor (1996, in the Early Church Fathers series by Roudedge: 
75 pages of introduction followed by translated texts); indeed, 
these studies were undertaken, he now tells us, as preparatory work 
to this book on John (p. ix). It is this careful and lengthy ground¬ 
work that enables Louth to present John so firmly within the tradi¬ 
tion in which he lived and wrote, so giving us new insight into the 
nature of his theology. 

Part 1 of this work (“Faith and Life”) is devoted to John, his his¬ 
torical context and his place in tradition. His life is examined in 
Chapter 1. Very little of historical worth is known about John: he 
was “an individual who cared nothing for his own individuality, 
and lost himself in the tradition that he was enriching and passing 
on” (p. 14). As Louth makes clear, John’s historical situation pro¬ 
vided a crucible for refining or defining more precisely that tradi¬ 
tion: in the wake of the Arab conquests, Christians who had 
accepted Chalcedon and the two subsequent councils in Constan¬ 
tinople, found themselves viewed indiflFerently alongside other 
Christians and, indeed, those belonging to other religions, espe¬ 
cially the Jews. No longer able to call upon imperial might, they 
had to give more attention to their theology, not only clarifying the 
terms employed, but also making sure that their arguments were 
sound. Hence the appearance of handbooks of logic for the train¬ 
ing of Christian theologians. In light of all this, Louth argues, “we 
should see John not as a remarkable individual who was able to 
reduce the amorphous mass of traditional Orthodoxy to some kind 
of‘scholastic’ form, but as the culmination of a tradition of defini¬ 
tion that had entered on a new phase a decade or so before his birth, 
and consequently regard his work as the high point of this phase” 
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(p. 12). With regard to John’s contribution to theology it is strik¬ 
ing, as Louth observes in Chapter 2, that the two “Lives” of John, 
dating probably to the tenth century, celebrate John primarily as a 
poet, writing liturgical hymnography. 

However, as John’s liturgical poetry, unlike his prose works, have 
yet to be edited critically (like much of Byzantine hymnography), 
Louth turns in Part 2 (“Faith and Logic”), the bulk of the book, to a 
full study of The Fountain Head ofKnowledgey following its three 
(at least in John’s final redaction) parts. Chapter 4 examines the 
DialecHca, which, while presenting, in the manner of handbooks of 
logic, clear definitions of the terms and categories involved, aims to 
enable “a careful and repeated reading of the Scriptures, a reading 
that enables one to hear the voice of Christ, the Truth, speaking in 
the Scriptures” (p. 45). Chapter 5, looks at On Heresies, in particu¬ 
lar his treatment of Manichaeism, Messalianism, and Islam, 
demarcating Orthodox Christianity in the competitive religious 
situation of the Middle East after the Arab conquests. Chapter 6, 
by far the longest, explores On the Orthodox Faith, also drawing 
upon other works by John. While much of the material here will, 
not surprisingly, be familiar to readers of the earlier Fathers, what is 
particularly interesting is the manner in which John brings it 
together. Again, Louth makes a very convincing case that John is 
best understood in terms of his own tradition, in this case the pro¬ 
duction of florilegia, collections of quotations, catenae (“chains”), 
strings of patristic passages excerpted from commentaries and 
attached to the verses of Scripture, and, in particular kephalia 
(“chapters”), short statements or reflections on diverse aspects of 
theology. It is not by accident that On the Orthodox Faith is set as 
one hundred chapters, for this was a popular genre for monastic 
writings (begun by Evagrius, and continued by Diadochus of 
Photike, Mark the Hermit, and Maximus the Confessor), the pri¬ 
mary purpose of these “Centuries” being to provide the monk with 
material for reflection on prayer and asceticism, but also, woven 
inseparably into this, matters of theological doctrine. Standing in 
this tradition, Louth suggests persuasively that “John’s Fountain 
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Head of Knowledge is not really a proto-scholastic summary as it is 
often taken to be; rather, it is concerned with shaping and mould¬ 
ing the monastic vocation of its readers, or, more widely, with 
defining what it is to be a Christian, understood less as a set of 
beliefs (despite the high doctrinal content) than as a way of life” (p. 
37). It is to Louth’s great credit that he is able to work his way 
through the three parts demonstrating how this is so, while giving 
lucid, insightful, and concise accounts of the theological issues at 
stake and their background in early controversies (his account of 
the question of Christ’s two wills being particularly helpful). 

Part 3 (“Faith and Images”) examines three further areas of 
John’s work. Chapter 7 examines John’s Three Orations on the Holy 
Icons (which Louth has also newly translated for SVS Press, 2003), 
which develop a theology of the icon, drawing especially upon the 
work of Leontios of Neapolis. Chapter 8 looks at the sermons of 
John, giving particular attention to his homilies on the Transfigu¬ 
ration and on the Dormition of the Mother of God. Finally, Chap-, 
ter 9 turns to John’s poetry, analyzing the canons for Pascha, the 
Transfiguration, and the Dormition. In this venture, for that is 
what it is, Louth follows the Heortodromion (“Guide to the Feasts”) 
by St Nikodemus the Agiorite (c. 1749-1809), a work which is 
explicitly concerned to analyze the theology of the canons and 
track down their patristic sources, but which is invariably ignored 
by modern liturgical scholarship. Particularly striking is the allu¬ 
sion Nikodemus sees in the fifth Ode of canon for the Transfigura¬ 
tion to “the divine Augustine,” citing his famous cry “Late have I 
loved you, beauty so ancient and so new, late have I loved you!” 
{Confessions, 10.27.38) as it is given in a volume entitled “Lovers’ 
Prayers.” 

As indicated, what is particularly striking in this presentation of 
St John of Damascus is how his work is best seen as standing in con¬ 
tinuity with the tradition he inherited, rather than foreshadowing 
an age of scholasticism yet to arrive. His work was, nevertheless, the 
medium by which the scholastics of the High Middle Ages had 
access to the Greek theological traditions of earlier centuries. It was 
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also in the Latin translation that On the Orthodox Faith divided 
into four books. Louth extends the third section (chaps. 45-73) of 
this division, on the person of Christ, to include also chapters 74— 
81, which begins (chap. 74) with Christs resurrection and contin¬ 
ues with further questions pertaining to Christ and our worship of 
him (p. 85). While it might seem straightforward to us to include 
the topic of Christs resurrection as part of the incarnate dispensa¬ 
tion, it is not clear, however, that it need be so. When Athanasius, 
in his classic On the Incarnation, turns to the resurrection of Christ, 
he does not even mention the post-resurrection appearances given 
in the Gospels, but describes Christians whose manner of life 
makes them “witnesses for the resurrection” (DI 27). It is perhaps 
also possible to see these chapters of John (74-81) as reflecting on 
what happens after the resurrection, a subject where reflection on 
Christ himself is inseparable from the question of how we stand in 
relation to the one who is now seated at the right hand of God 
(chap. 75) and who is “the first born of many brethren” (chap. 81), 
that is, of the baptized (baptism being the subject of chap. 82), 
though admittedly adoption as sons is not stressed in this chapter. 

Not surprisingly for someone trying to present Christian theol¬ 
ogy as it had developed in earlier centuries, through the Trinitarian 
and Christological debates, a central part of John s work turns upon 
what Louth describes as “the Chalcedonian logic” and more specif¬ 
ically the term “hypostasis.” Louth is quite emphatic that despite 
its focal role in Johns theology, and certain earlier steps in this 
direction by, for instance, Boethius and Neoplatonic philosophy, 
for John hypostasis does not entail anything that we might 

call a ‘personalist ontology’... There is no attempt here to work out 
an ontology of self-conscious, rational beings in terms of hypostasis' 
(p. 52). It is interesting that although the distinction between 
hypostasis and ousia first emerged in the realm of trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy, John, following on from the writers of the fifth and sixth cen¬ 
turies, defined the distinction in creaturely terms (p. 114). Yet 
despite the fact that the application of the term extended in this 
direction, John was not tempted to draw an analogy between the 
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Trinity and human personal relationships, tracing human 
personhood back to its source in the Trinity. John certainly applies 
his “Chalcedonian logic” to both theolo^a and economidy but, as 
Louth perceptively notes, “the reality to which this logic is applied 
is not uniform; it does not even have any kind of analogical conti¬ 
nuity. In fact, it is improper to think of reality as divided into 
uncreated and created reality, for there is no common reality to be 
thus divided” (ibid.). In such discussions, Louth explicitly brings 
his analysis of historical theology into dialogue with contemporary 
Orthodox theology, naming both John Zizioulas and the young 
Romanian theologian loan Ica. 

Also connected with the term hypostasis, it is good to see Louth 
extending the reevaluation of the term enypostatos developed by 
Brian Daley in relation to Leontius of Byzantium (and subse¬ 
quently accepted by Grillmeier) into the analysis of Johns theologi¬ 
cal writings (despite the arguments of Uwe Lang, 1998). Rather 
than reading the “en” of enypostatos, following Friedrich Loofs, as 
locative or spatial (so that the human nature of Christ is 
“enhypostatized” in the hypostasis of the Word), Louth argues that 
for John, just as for Leontius before him, the prefix en functions “to 
affirm the quality designated by the root, in contrast to the prefix 
an, which denies it ...: enypostatos, therefore, means ‘real,’ and 
anypostatos ‘unreal,’ or sometimes, more precisely, possessing (or 
not) concrete reality. There is no mysterious process of 
‘enhypostatization’” (p. 161). This seems quite correct. However, it 
is also possible that the implications this has for “asymmetrical” 
Christology have yet to be fully appropriated. There is no doubt 
that the Christian Gospel is based upon the fact that “in Christ 
God was reconciling the world to himself” (2 Cor 5:19), an affir¬ 
mation similar, if not ultimately identical, with Paul’s statement 
that the Gospel he preaches is not of men but of God (Gal 1:11; 
Rom 1:1). There is a fundamental asymmetry in the work of 
Christ. The Christology of Athanasius and Cyril is also asymmetri¬ 
cal, though in a much more specific manner: they differentiate 
between the levels of theolo^a and economia in the scriptural 
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accounts of Christ, that is, between the divine person that Christ is 
and the human works that he has done, human properties which, 
by being applied to the divine Word become flesh, are transformed. 
The significant contribution of Chalcedon, as Louth notes, is the 
great care it takes to affirm the symmetry between the divinity and 
humanity of the one Christ (p. 157). With this “Chalcedonian 
logic,” both human and divine predicates (or natures) are to be 
ascribed equally to the one Jesus Christ, who is thus not only divine 
but is also truly human, enabling Maximus to affirm that the 
energy and will proper to human nature not only retains its integ¬ 
rity in Christ, but is fulfilled in him actively. There is still an 
unqualified affirmation of the unity of the one hypostasis that is 
Jesus Christ, whose human nature is enypostatos, real, concrete, and 
also the confession that this Jesus Christ is “the Word made flesh.” 
But to insist, as for instance Georges Florovsky did, that the union 
takes place from the side of the divine Word (echoing Karl Barths 
insistence on the Word from above), the divine Word who “exists 
eternally and assumes humanity in the Incarnation” (p. 157), seems 
to shift the subject of the confession from the one Jesus Christ who 
is both God and man, and to invite the idea of enypostatos (also cen¬ 
tral to Barth) that is here being argued against. But these are deep 
waters, which are difficult to plumb in a review. It seems to me that 
the resolution lies in a more conscious awareness of the confes¬ 
sional and exegetical dimension in which Christian theology takes 
place, that it is a confession about who this Jesus Christ proclaimed 
by the apostles is, a confession in which we acknowledge that what is 
proclaimed about him, and Jesus himself, the Word of God (the 
identity between Christ and the Gospel mentioned above), is from 
God, rather than a retelling of this proclamation as a historical 
account narrated by some uninvolved third person from an objective 
or external vantage-point, an account which would require a “myste¬ 
rious process of enhypostatization.’” As Louth comments (referring 
to Keetje Rozemund, 1959), the heart of Johns theology is the con¬ 
templation of Christ, starting from the divine oikonomia (p. 144). 

That this book raises such issues demonstrates how much it has 
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to offer contemporary theologians. Returning from the image of 
John in modern scholarship as a “proto-scholastic” to the ecclesial 
image of him as the theological poet par excellence, whose works are 
written in the tradition of monastic pedagogy, Louth also chal¬ 
lenges us to see theology itself (and its terminology—so often taken 
out of context and used as the basis for philosophical systems echo¬ 
ing our own concerns) in such a key. His close and sensitive analysis 
of Johns work gives a tremendous new insight into the key features 
of the Christian tradition as they had developed by Johns time and 
were synthesized by him, so forming the basis of later Byzantine 
theology. It is to be hoped that Louth continues his work into the 
field of late Byzantine theology. This book is a model of theologi¬ 
cally aware historical scholarship, and is sure to remain the defini¬ 
tive work on St John of Damascus for some time to come. 

—John Behr 
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